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EVERY WELL-EQUIPPED PUBLIC LIBRARY 


has a subscription entered for 
each of these seven periodicals! 


HAVE YOU OVERLOOKED ANY 
OF THEM? 


The Library Journal 


Chiefly devoted to library economy and bibliog- 


The American Library 


raphy. Published monthly. Subscription, $4.00 a © 


year; single numbers 35 cents. Price to Europe or 
other countries in the Union 16s, a year. 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Recognized as the representative journal of the pub- 


lishing and bookselling interests in the United 


States. Contains full weekly record of American 
publications, with monthly cumulations; all the 
news of interest concerning the book trade, lists of 
“Books Wanted,” (an advertising feature which 
each subscriber may use without charge to the ex- 
tent of 100 lines per year), ete, etc. Subscription, 
$4.00 a year; to foreign countries, $5.00 a year. 


An index to the dates of current events, issued 


Annual 


Including Index to Dates of Current Events; necrol- 
ogy of writers; bibliographies; statistics of book 
production; select lists of public libraries; direct- 
ories of publishers and booksellers; list of private 
book collectors, ete. Volumes for 1911-12 and 
1912-13. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 cach. 


The Publishers’ Trade 


List Annual 


Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 200 
American publishers, contributed by themselves and 
arranged alphabetically by the firm-names, with 
smaller lists, fully indexed, in the front of the vol- 
ume. Indispensable to every one who has any 
interest in the sale or purchase of books. Large 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


| Reference Catalogue of 


monthly and cumulated quarterly. Intended, not | 


English Catalogue of Books 


only for date reference per se, but as an index to 
the daily newspaper press—an immense mass of val- 
uable material otherwise almost inaccessible bibli- 


ographically. Indispensable to the literary worker 


and library of every grade. 
Subscription, $4.00 per year. 


Current Literature, 1913 


(London, J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd.) 3 vols., bound 
in half leather, $5.00. 


(Annua:) 


Containing a complete list of all the books pub- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland in the calendar 
year, with index to subjects. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


141 E. 26th St. 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


(R. R. BOWKER CO.) 


New York 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board 
78 E. WASHINGTON ST., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Analytical Cards for Warner’s Library of the World’s 
Best Literature 


oso cards to the set. Price, $8.00 (less than one cent a card.) 
By special request these cards have been reprinted. They render the Warner Library of inestimably 
greater value: Large libraries would do well to order them for their new branches. 


Iudex to Library Reports 
By Katuarine T. Moopy. Cloth, $1.00. 


The reports of about 170 libraries and library commissions are here indexed, and all their valuable 
matter is opened up and made accessible. It is a tool which should be on the shelf of every 
librarian's office. 


List of Economical Editions 
By Le Roy Jerrers. Second and revised edition. Price, 25c. 
Expert advice as to the most economical editions of the more popular books 


List of Polish Books 
Compiled by Mrs. Jozera Kuptickxa, of the Buffalo Public Library. Price 25c. 


Contains about 350 titles and compiled primarily for public libraries and library commissions. 


Periodicals for the Small Library 


By Frank K. Watter. Price, toc. 
About 70 of the best magazines listed with annotated notes. 


A Normal Library Budget and its Units of Expense 
By O. R. Howarp THomson, Price 15c. Handbook No. 9. 


An attempt to discover what is a reasonable income fer a tax-supported library of given circulation 
and use, and how this income should properly be distributed. 


The Publie Library and the Social Center Movement 


By Artuur E. Bostwick. Price toc. 
Reprint of his address at the Chicago meeting of the N. E. A., July, 1912 


Buying List of Books for Small Libraries 


Compiled by Zamee Brown. New edition revised by Carotine Wesster. Price toc. 
An admirable selection of about S00 of the best books for a small library. 


L. A. MANUAL OF TIBRARY ECONOMY 


NEW CHAPTERS IN THE A. 


Chapter XXXII. Library Printing 


By Frank K. Watter. Price toc. 
Discusses elements of good printing; steps in the preparation of printed matter, such as editing 
proof reading, typography; paper; press work: Costs and specifications; etc, 


Chapter XXVII. Commissions, State Aid and State Agencies 


By Asa Wynkoor. Price toc. 

Not so much an exposition of what the library commissions are doing as an able raison d'etre, a 
survey of what they have accomplished and an argument for their existence, maintenance and 
adequate support. 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 
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Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeui- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
a 


27 and 29 W. 23d St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedierd St, Strand 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day ‘as 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical boots, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict compet.tive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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LIBRARY ORDERS 


QO’ facilities for promptly and completely filling 

orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 


Yay 


arguments for an opportunity to show you how we NY, 
can fill your orders. S3¢ 
Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention @ 
The Baker @ Taylor Company : 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE ae 

BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS : 


33-357 East 17th St. Union Square, North 


THE AMERICAN NEwWs COMPANY, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
H ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is pl i Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


Park Piace, New York. 
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Vne of the seven-story steel stacks ; 
4 Harvard Law Schoo! Library 


Fireproof Library Stacks 


and Furniture 


TEEL furnishings are especially trucks, filing cabinets—everything to 
suited to libraries. Not only render libraries fireproof in fact as 
fireproof, but more sanitary, durable, well as name. 
convenient, attractive and relatively Operating the largest Metal Furni- 
more economical than the wooden ture factories in the world and main- 
type. _ taining a special department of library 
We build for library use steel desks, designing, we are prepared to give 
tables, card index cabinets, racks for librarians and architects the vest ser- 
newspapers and magazines, book vice obtainable. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY CATALOG 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, New York 
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EDWIN H. ANDERSON. 
of the New York 


the American Library Assoctaiien, 1913 14, Director 


Library, Astor, Lenox nd Tilden Found ns, 


President of 
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Tue Kaaterskill Conference was the lead- 
ing library event of 1913, ranking next to 
that at Magnolia in attendance, and in its 
total of 892 exceeding that at Narragansett 
Pier by one person, presumably Miss 
Pansy Patterson. The interstate gathering 
at Atlantic City and Library Week at Lake 
George also attracted their full quota, while 
some of the state associations in the West 
zlso held interstate conferences. Tele- 
graphic word as the LIBRARY JOURNAL 
goes to press announces that Washington 
will be the meeting place for 1914, while 
in 1915 San Francisco seems the pre- 
destined goal of all national associations. 
In England, the Bournemouth conference 
of the national association passed off 
successfully, and there is to be a strong 
endeavor in 1914 fo obtain such a dele- 
gation from the United States as_ will 
give the Oxford conference international 
importance. The exposition of the book 
at Leipzig, which was planned to be of 
international scope, may prove somewhat 
disappointing in this respect; but American 
participation is now practically assured, 
either through a Congressional appropria- 
tion and a government building, or in a 
separate library exhibit, planned by the 
special committee of the A. L. A., which 
has already obtained assurances of finan- 
cial support and library codperation. 
Though there will be no international li- 
brary conference there, Americans will be 
made welcome at the meeting of German 
librarians which is to occur at Leipzig in 
May.* Internationalism in library affairs is 
encouraged by visits of librarians from one 
country to another, and Americans this year 
have had the pleasure of welcoming M. 
aul Otlet trom Belgium and Mr. Kudalkar 
from India. Within this country two new 
state commissions have been organized, in 
\rkansas and South Dakota, leaving onh 
eleven states without commissions or their 


equivalent. 
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THe hand of death, which iast year 
spared the library profession, has made for 
it heavy loss in 1913 in the passing of three 
members distinguished also as scholars, who 
had been honored by the presidency of the 
American Library Association, John Shaw 
Billings; Josephus Nelson Larned and Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites, had filled their meas- 
ure of years with notable achievement, 
both in librarianship and in literature, and 
their passing has left a great gap in the 
ranks of the leaders. The death of Charles 
C. Soule, long a leader in the profession, 
though never a professional librarian, is not 
less notable a loss. The appointment of 
W. Dawson Johnston to the new library 
work at St. Paul is a serious loss to New 
York and to the special field of university 
librarianship in which he was making his 
mark as a leader, and it is a pity that Co- 
lumbia University had not emphasized the 
importance of retaining him in that service. 
It is to be hoped that the onerous duties of 
organizing a great reference library may 
not indefimitely delay the completion of the 
work on university libraries which will 
round out his career as a university li- 
brarian, and doubtless his unwearying in 
dustry will enable him to face the two 
tasks with success. Edwin H. Anderson ha 


been doubly honored within the year, by his 


formal appointment in succession to Dr. 
Billings as the head of the New York Pub- 
Hic Library and by his election to the pres! 


dency of the American Library Association ; 
and the work of the great metropolitan, sy 
tem will be pressed forward under his ad 


ministration. 


Wutte the past year has not been notable 
architecturally for the: opening of great 
library buildings, the new buildings of mod 
erate size at Portland, Ore., and Somerville, 
Mass., present many interesting features, 


and new buildings have also been finished 
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at Harrisburg, Pa., Bangor, Me., and else- 
where, while the number of branch libraries 
has notably increased, especially at Den- 
ver. Harvard’s new library building is 
progressing toward compietion. At Brook- 
lyn the work on the central library building 
is unfortunately stopped pending further 
appropriations by the city, and Philadelphia 
is still held up from beginning its fine new 
building on the excellent site it has ob- 
tained, because of conditions in the orig- 
inal appropriation which have to be modi- 
fied by the municipal authorities before 
work can proceed. Foundations are ready 
for the great library at St. Paul, the 
gift of J. J. Hill, and plans for the new 
Detroit building, for the Johns Hopkins 
University Library at Baltimore, and for 
the John Crerar Library at Chicago, all 
promise notable buildings; three of these 
emphasize private benevolence in respect to 
libraries outside the Carnegie foundation. 
The transfer of Mr. Carnegie’s benevolence 
to a corporation has not interfered with 
wide giving for libraries, but the record for 
Carnegie gifts for the year 1913 is not yet 
at hand. 


A proposition has been put forward in 
Congress to capture the Library of Congress 
for the spoils system by taking the appoint- 
ment of the staff out of the hands of the 
librarian, by whom it is practically exer- 
cised, and placing it directly in the control 
of the joint committee on the Library. It 
is scarcely possible that this can be more 
than a last attack from the dwindling op- 
ponents of the merit system, hungry for 
offices. upon an institution which above all 
others should be free from such an attack. 
It must be admitted by foes as weil as 
friends of the Democratic party and the new 
administration that they have done excep- 
tionally well in resisting the enormous pres- 
sure for a return to the spoils system, and 
after this successful resistance it is un- 
likely that a surrender will be made where 
that would be at once most flagrant and 
most unjustifiable, since Dr. Putnam’s ad- 
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ministration of the national library has 
made it a world-wide model of etiective- 
ness and usefulness, absolutely non-partisan 


in character and nation-wide in value. 


Wiru this initial number of the Liprary 
JOURNAL in its thirty-ninth year, a num- 
ber of changes in typography and arrange- 
ment have been made which we trust will 
commend it more thoroughly to the profes- 
sion. Particularly, also, there will be en- 
deavor to make it more coinprehesive in 
plan and scope, to give it a broader char- 
acter internationally, and to use illustra- 
tions more freely, especially with reference 
to architectural development. At the same 
time the review of library activity in its 
many present ramifications under the gen- 
eral caption “Library Work” will serve 
not only as an index to library periodical 
literature of international scope, but will 
bring out, from the subject side, items of 
interest which, in the rapidly increasing 
flood of library material, might otherwise 
be lost. This division will, in fact, occupy 
most of the field of the library periodical of 
that title, formerly published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co. Under the caption “The Li- 
brary World” will be brought together ma- 
terial of geographic rather than of subject 
relationship, inclusive of library reports, 
gifts and bequests, and the miscellaneous 
material of notes and news. Segregation 
of the Liprary jJouRNAL’s miscellaneous 
material along these two lines—geograph- 
ical and subject—will, we hope, serve to- 
ward more efficient usefulness. During the 
past year there has been too much reason 
for apology to our contributors and to our 
readers, resulting from frequent changes at 
the office desk, arising from quite inde- 
pendent causes, as far removed as illness 
and matrimony; but it is hoped that new 
arrangements now in process will remedy 
defects for which we have had reason to 
apologize, and will make permanent pro- 
vision for the continuance and growth of 
the LipRARY JOURNAL as the leading expo- 
nent of the library profession 


‘ 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN 1913 


By W. R, 


DurincG the year 1913 the legislatures of 
forty-four states have been in session. The 
statements which follow are based upon an 
examination of the published laws of most 
of the states aided by direct correspond- 
ence with the state library commissions, 
wherever such exist, and with some leading 
librarian in each of the thirteen states 
where there was no such commission a 
year ago. The action of the national Con- 
gress, affecting directly the District of Co- 
lumbia and indirectly the whole country, 
has also been considered. Returns from 
thirty-one states, in which the legislatures 
acted on library matters, and from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have been noted. 

Items of special interest this year are the 
following: 

Library commissions were created in two 
States. 

The functions and titles of some exist- 
ing commissions were changed, marking a 
clear tendency toward giving them a larger 
share of responsibility for the state library 
and its work. 

There was also a gratifying increase of 
commission funds in ten states. 

In several states the library laws are be- 
ing adjusted and improved by careful re- 
vision. 

The limit for library taxation, where any 
such limit exists, is being questioned and 
restated. 

Rural library extension is receiving more 
nearly the attention it deserves. County 
systems are being brought into operation 
and the power to contract for library facil- 
ities is extended. 

In three states the state library is being 
reorganized for more active service to the 
public, and the subject of legislative refer- 
ence is being pushed to the front in four 
states. 

A new retirement pension scheme for li- 
brarians appears in one state. 


LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


South Dakota has created a free li- 


EASTMAN 
brary commission of five. It inciudes the 
governor, the superintendent of public in- 


struction, the state librarian, and two 
others appointed by the governor for terms 
of three years, one of them chosen from a 
list of three named by the library associa 
tion of the state and the other from a list 
of three proposed by the state federation 
of women’s clubs. The state library is 
placed in custody of the commission, and 
is made the headquarters for library work. 

In Arkansas, at the request of the library 
association of the state, but in the absence 
of any direct legislation, the governor has 
appointed an honorary commission of three 
to encourage the establishment of public 
libraries and to promote their interests. 

In Idaho the continued existence of the 
library commission was seriously threat- 
ened by legislative movements for econ- 
omy, but better counsels prevailed and the 
usual appropriation of $8000 was secured. 

In Tennessee the state board of educa- 
tion was made to supersede the free library 
commission, assuming all of their powers 
and duties except their system of traveling 
libraries, which was placed under direction 
of the state library. Public as well as 
school libraries are now under the general 
supervision of the state board of education 
through their division of library extension. 
The state free library commission still ex- 
ists in the law, but has no appropriation for 
active work. 

In Washington, where the present library 
commission consists of the governor, th: 
attorney general and eight judges of th 
supreme court, a bill was introduced, bu 
failed to pass, to create a new commission 
upon a different basis in order to empha 
size the popular, rather than the legal, side 
of the state library and to promote public, 
normal and traveling library work through 
out the state. The friends of the move 
ment expect that more will be heard of this 
at a future session. 

In Oregon, the library commission has 
taken a new name, and has received a large 
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addition to its store of books. The law 
books in the state library have been placed 
in a separate collection to be henceforth 
known as the “Supreme Court Library.” 
The remaining books, some 45,000 in num- 
ber, have been added to the books already 
in the hands of the state commission, and 
together they will constitute in future the 
“Oregon State Library,” under control of 
the library commission, who will be hence- 
forth known as “Trustees of the State Li- 
brary,” the librarian to be secretary to the 
commission. Some added duties in the line 
of collecting and indexing public docu- 
ments and of legislative reference have 
been laid on the commission. In view of 
added work an increased appropriation of 
$7500 a year is given to the commission. 

In Vermont, the name of the “Board of 
Library Commissioners” was, at their own 
request, changed to “Free Public Library 
Commission.” 

In ten states the annual appropriations 
for commission work were increased: 

In Connecticut, from $3250 to $4000 a 
year. 

In Delaware, doubled, to provide book 
wagons. 

In Illinois, from $1800 to $5270, to pro- 
vide an organizer, other assistants and 
traveling expenses, and $1700 for books. 

In Indiana, from $10,000 to $12,500. 

In Iowa, the usual appropriation of $11,- 
000 is continued unchanged, but the amount 
to be used for salaries is raised from $6000 
to $7600. 

In Massachusetts, $2000 was voted for a 
secretary to direct educational work 
through the libraries for the benefit of for- 
eign-speaking people, with an increase from 
$2000 to $4000 for state aid to libraries in 
the smaller towns. 

In Michigan, from $4000 to $5500. 

In North Carolina, from $1500 to $3000. 

In North Dakota, from $7800 to $8000. 

In Vermont, from $1eoo to $1500 for 
traveling libraries, and from $2500 to $3000 
for the general work, besides $100 for of- 
fice expenses. 

On the other hand, Kansas shows a de- 
crease from $2000 to S1ooo for books for 
traveling libraries and $< less for ex- 


penses. 
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New York shows a decrease from $35,- 
000 to $25,000 for state allotments to free 
libraries, and from $6000 to $1000 for books 
for traveling libraries, besides the cutting 
out of two salaries from the Extension Di- 
vision which were intended for the library 
organizers. It is claimed that the last- 
named action was due to a misunderstand- 
ing. The liberal policy of the state for the 
past twenty-one years in aid of its growing 
and thriving free libraries, accompanied, as 
it has been, by careful and friendly official 
supervision, has been abundantly justified 
by results, and the present decrease can 
only be regarded as due to lack of full in- 
formation attended by an indiscriminate 
zeal for appearing to cut down some ex- 
penses. 

There are now 38 library commissions in 
37 states, Colorado having two commis- 
sions, one for traveling libraries and the 
other for the general work. In Kansas the 
commission is for traveling libraries only. 
These bodies, while doing the same kind of 
work in their several states, vary both in 
name and organization. In the names of 
28 the word “Commission” or “Commis- 
sioners” appears. In California and in Vir- 
ginia the State Library does the work. In 
Oregon, the legal name now is “Trustees 
of the State Library.” In New Hamp- 
shire the State Library trustees act as a 
commission. In Connecticut, the name 
“Committee” is used. In Alabama, the 
work is committed to the “Department of 
Archives and History”; in Texas, to the 
“Library and Historical Commission”; in 
Rhode Island and in Utah, to the “State 
Department,” or “Board,” “of Fducation,” 
acting by a “Library Committee” or a “Li- 
brary Secretary”; and in New York to the 
“Education Department” by its “Division of 
Fducational Extension.” In Tennessee, by 
this vear’s legislation, the library work is 
given, as noted above, partly to the “State 
Department of Education” and partly to 
the “State Library,” while the “Free Li- 
brary Commission” remains on the statute 
book, without the means or opportunity to 
serve. In Arkansas, the library commis- 
sion of three appointed by the governor is 
an honorary commission. 

The eleven states in which there is, as 
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yet, no public assignment of work for the 
libraries are Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 


FOUNDING, GOVERNMENT AND SUPPORT 


In South Dakota the law provides that 
on petition of five per cent. of the voters 
in any place, a vote shall be taken on the 
question of providing library facilities. If 
the result is affirmative, the mayor or other 
chief officer shall appoint three library 
trustees subject to confirmation by the 
council, commission, trustees or supervis- 
ors. Within a tax limit of two mills on 
the dollar the library trustees are the sole 
judges of the sum required for the support 
of the library for the year, and the city 
council or corresponding body has no 
choice but to include that amount in the 
tax levy. The same act appropriates $3000 
for traveling libraries. 

In three states steps were taken to se- 
cure a general revision and amendment of 
the library laws. In Iowa these efforts 
were preceded by a thorough discussion at 
the meeting of the state association and 
were successful. A provision applying to 
all towns and cities, without regard to pop- 
ulation, fixed the maximum library tax rate 
at five mills on the dollar for maintenance 
and at five mills also for a building and 
land. This was a decided increase, as the 
former limit had been three mills for either 
purpose, and in cities of over 6000 popula- 
tion two mills. There had been some con- 
fusion as to the control of libraries in cities 
under a commission form of government. 
Libraries in those cities will hereafter op- 
erate under the general library law, except 
that they will have five trustees instead of 
nine. <A tax for library purposes may be 
laid on unplotted lands within city limits. 
On the completion of a public library 
building, any money left in the hands of 
trustees may be transferred to the mainte- 
nance fund. 

In Colorado a bill was introduced to 
abolish the system of self-perpetuating li- 
brary boards, but failed of enactment. A 
general revision of library law is scheduled 
for the next session. 
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In Pennsylvania an attempt was made, in 
the interest of public libraries, to obtain a 
general library law to supersede all pre- 
vious legislation on the subject. By the 
proposed system the libraries would have 
been more completely independent of the 
school boards than at present. 
authorities were hardly ready to accept the 
proposition and it failed of approval. 

In Indiana, a bill providing for a codifi- 
cation of laws relating to public libraries, 
in which most of the library trustees and 
librarians of the state were interested, was 
passed by one house of the legislature and 
met no opposition in the other, but was 
lost sight of in the haste of the last days ot 


rhe school 


the session. 

In Kansas, the law for city libraries wa 
changed. On petition of 25 [formerly 50} 
voters a popular vote on the question ot 
library facilities must be taken. The li- 
brary directors are to be nine instead of 
thirteen. The mayor, himself a director, 
with the consent of the council, appoints 
the others, two each year for terms of four 
years. The directors fix the amount of 
the library tax, but are limited to four 
tenths of a mill on the dollar, and, in cities 
of 40,000 population, it may not exceed cue 
quarter of a mill. This is a much lov: 
limit than before, having been previous! 
set at two mills for cities of the first c'as 
and at three mills for smaller cities. 
other act, adopted later in the session, i: 
creased the limit citie 
having 2000 to 3500 population, to allow 
tax of one mill. 

The raising of money was the subject of 
legislative interest in still other states. 
Minnesota, a three [formerly two] mill t. 
is to be allowed except in first class citie 
The power of library contract is given 
the governing bodies of the city, town, vi! 
lage, or county, and a liljrary fund ma 
be established by a tax of one mill on prop 
erty not already taxed for library support 
This description of.“property not alread) 
taxed” is important in the arrangements fo 


for second class 


rural library extension 


In Michigan, city boards of education 
may raise money for land, buildings, equit 
ment and maintenance of free public libs 
ries by issuing bonds, if such issuance is 
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approved by the electors and the bonds are 
to run not more than ten years. 

In Wisconsin, the obligation of a city, 
town or village to raise a certain sum by 
tax on receiving a conditional library gift 
can be assumed in future only by a two- 
thirds vote of the governing body, and will 
then be subject to a referendum. Here 
also, bills on account of public library ex- 
penditures are hereafter to be paid, not 
on the order of the library trustees, but 
only on the order of the city clerk, to whom 
the library board are to send approved 
vouchers. By & further amendment annual 
library reports must reach the state com- 
mission by Aug. 1 in each year, instead of 
Oct. 1, and a detailed report of all fiscal 
conditions must be made annually to the 
city, town or village. 

In Indiana, in cities of from 4000 to 
4500 population, libraries may be trans- 
ferred from independent boards to school 
boards with the consent of both boards. 
Another act of the same state gives to li- 
brary boards the power, after new library 
property has been acquired, to sell any real 
estate formerly used for library purposes. 

In Delaware, while the former law re- 
quired a library to raise a certain amount 
from taxation as a condition of state aid, 
an amendment provides that this local con- 
tribution may come from any source fur- 
nishing a guarantee satisfactory to the state 
commission. 

In New Jersey, school houses may in 
future be used for public libraries. 

In New York, several special acts may be 
noted. The village of Mohawk received 
from the late Frederick U. Weller and his 
wife a large bequest for public library pur- 
poses. By an amendment to the village 
charter a commission was created to hold 
the property and carry on the library. 

The village of White Plains, already rais- 
ing $5000 a vear by tax for the public 
library, was authorized to increase the 
amount to $8000. 

The Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, hav- 
ing the right to hold for library purposes 
real estate to the value of $200,000 and se- 
curities worth $200,000, was allowed to in- 
crease each of these amounts within the 
limit of $300,000. 
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The trustees of the Queens Borough 
Public Library, who have held since 1907 
the charter right to elect their own succes- 
sors, were legislated out of office, and fu- 
ture trustees of that library are to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor of the city ot New 
York. 

An amendment to the charter of the city 
of Rochester was proposed by which the 
library board, which is a city department, 
might be placed on the same independent 
footing in regard to expenditures and con- 
tracts as the department of parks and the 
department of public instruction. The bill 
also gave to the library board the powers 
of appointment, control and fixing of com- 
pensation of their subordinates and em- 
ployes. The bill passed both houses, but 
was recalled from the governor when it 
was learned that he did not regard it favor- 
ably. 

In California, $65,000 was given to the 
University of California for a class room 
and library building at the University Farm 
and Agricultural School at Davis. 

In Texas, a certain lot of land in the 
city of Austin, originally set apart in 1839 
for church purposes, was made available 
for public free library purposes, and the 
city was authorized to establish and main- 
tain a free public library thereon, 

In the District of Columbia, in addition 
to the usual appropriations for libraries, an 
appropriation of $5000 “for one year only” 
was voted by Congress for the Library for 
the Blind, located on H street, northwest. 


RURAL EXTENSION 


Four states have given careful attention 
to rural library extension. Iowa has adopt- 
ed a comprehensive scheme permitting a 
contract for five years between any public 
library and a neighboring township, county, 
city or school corporation for the free use 
of the library books, either by lending books 
to individuals, or by depositories, or by 
transportation of books to their homes by 
wagons or by branch libraries. The county 
supervisors may make a contract for the 
benefit of residents outside of cities and 
towns, laying a tax on outside property. 
The consent of the library having been 
given, a majority of resident taxpayers in 
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any place may, by petition, require the au- 
thorities to enter into such a library con- 
tract and to levy the requisite tax of not 
more than one mill on the dollar to meet 
the obligation assumed. Thus all the ad- 
jacent territory may become tributary to 
the city or town library. 

In Minnesota, a school board may agree 
with any approved public library to become 
a branch of such library, and pay to that 
library the sum to be expended by the dis- 
trict for books, the books bought with that 
money being selected from the list ap- 
proved for school libraries. 

In Washington, the county commission- 
ers, on petition of 100 voters, may estab- 
lish and maintain a county library or ar- 
range with a city or village library for ser- 
vice. This may be done without a vote of 
the people. Where the township organiza- 
tion exists, which is not at all common in 
that state, the people may establish libraries 
by vote. 

In Delaware, as already noted, the state 
appropriation for the library commission 
was doubled to enable them to provide book 
wagons in three different counties. 

In Texas, provision is made for a farm- 
ers’ county library at each county seat. On 
petition of 100 voters in a county, the 
proposition for such a library is submitted 
to the voters at the next regular election. 
If the vote is affirmative, the commission- 
ers’ court of each county shall provide room 
in the county court house and make an ap- 
propriation sufficient to establish and sup- 
port such a library. They shall have entire 
control of the library, and employ a libra- 
rian to gather information pertaining to 
agriculture, horticulture and kindred sub- 
jects and compile and catalog the same for 
ready reference and use under the commis- 
sioners’ rules. 

In Montana, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to obtain a law for county libraries. 

The adoption of a parcel post system by 
the United States government has _ for 
many years been favored and urged by li- 
brarians as likely to contribute materially 
to rural library extension. The successful 
inauguration of the system during the past 
year has brought with it a serious dis- 
appointment arising from the fact that 
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books could not be included. This, however, 
is a detail which is leit by the law to be de- 
termined by the rules of the Postoffice De- 
partment, and the Postmaster-General has 
just announced a new rule, approved, Dec.6, 
1913, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, that, on and after March 16, to14, 
book packages weighing more than one- 
half of a pound may be sent at parcel post 
rates. 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


In Montana, a new education law con- 
tains a chapter on school libraries, which is 
a reénactment in somewhat different words 
of provisions of law previously in force. 

In New Jersey, the state commissioner 
of education was made a member of the 
public library commission, and, by an- 
other act, the supervision of school libra- 
ries was transferred to that commission, 
but, as no money was provided for admin- 
istration, the governor vetoed the latter bill 
with the consent of all interested. 

In South Carolina, school districts which 
include towns or cities of over 3000 popu- 
lation may use three per cent. of the an- 
nual levy for schools for the purchase and 
maintenance of libraries. 

In Tennessee, school libraries may re- 
ceive from the state an amount equal to 
that which is locally raised for the same 
purpose, not to exceed $40 in any one year. 

In Minnesota, certain provisions in the 
school laws which required the state school 
board to advertise for prices of furnishing 
books to the libraries and to assign con- 
tracts therefor to the lowest bidder were 
thought no longer necessary, and were re- 
pealed. 

BOOK LISTS 

In South Dakota, the library commis- 
sion is expected to prepare annually lists 
of books for school libraries. 

In Michigan, lists of books suitable for 
township and district libraries shall be pre- 
pared every two years by the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, with the aid of 
the state librarian, and copies furnished to 
school officers, except in city and high 
schools, to control the selectior of books 
for their libraries. 

In Nevada, the state board of educa- 
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tion has power to adopt lists of books for 
district libraries. By an amendment to the 
law this power is qualified by a provision 
which, as a negative statement of the basis 
for the judgment of books, is worthy of 
record. Books on these lists “shall not con- 
tain or include stories in prose or poetry 
whose tendency would be to influence the 
minds of the children in the formation of 
ideals not in harmony with truth and mo- 
rality.” 

In Delaware, money allotted by the state 
to public libraries must be spent for books 
approved by the state library commission. 


THE STATE LIBRARY 


In California, for the first time, an item 
for the maintenance of the state library 
was included in the general appropriation 
act. Previously this had been dependent 
on fees collected by the secretary of state. 
The sum named for 1914 and 1915 was 
$204,400, a material increase over that for 
any preceding two years. 

A state civil service law was enacted, 
covering the staff of the state library, but 
with the following exceptions: “the state 
librarian, the chief deputy or assistant state 
librarian, and also one person having a 
confidential relation to the state librarian 
and appointees under provisions for court, 
law, teachers, school and county libraries.” 

The state librarian was formerly obliged 
to appoint deputies whose salaries were 
fixed by law. The section fixing these sal- 
aries was repealed, and provision was made 
that the librarian may now appoint his own 
assistant and pay him a suitable salary. 

The following were added to the duties 
of the state librarian. To index statutes 
and journals of the legislature. To revise 
and bring to date an index to the laws of 
California whenever provision for the same 
is made. To compile laws or other matter 
when required by any state department. 

An act was adopted enabling a city to 
give land to the state for state buildings. 
Sacramento may, under this act, give two 
blocks for an office building and for a state 
library and courts building. A proposition 
for the issue of bonds to the amount of 
$3,000,000 to construct these buildings will 


be submitted to the people at the election in 
November, 1914. 

In Indiana, the state library was reor- 
ganized by departments, and a “Depart- 
ment of Indiana History and Archives” has 
been added, to have charge of historical 
material and to coéperate with any educa- 
tional institution in the state under ap- 
proval of the state librarian with the con- 
sent of the library board. 

A bill providing for the erection of a 
state educational building, as proposed two 
years ago, did not pass as originally drawn, 
but, by an amendment to the specific appro- 
priation bill, the voters of the state are to 
decide at the general election in 1914 
whether $2,000,000 shall be spent for a per- 
manent centennial memorial building. 

The state library’s appropriations were 
increased by $4280 for each year. 

In Oregon, as already noted, the state 
library was completely reorganized and its 
books divided between two libraries, the 
Supreme Court Library and the library in 
charge of the library commission, hence- 
forth to be known as the Oregon State Li- 
brary. Additional appropriations were 
made to both, the state hbrary enjoying an 
increase of $7500 a year. 

The Illinois state library will receive 
$10,700 a year in place of $8400, and the 
State Historical Society in Illinois will re- 
ceive $26,100 a year instead of $16,600. 

In Texas, the salary of the state librarian 
was advanced from $1500 to $2000. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 


Four states have taken steps this year to 
place the work of legislative reference on a 
systematic and permanent basis. 

In Illinois, an independent bureau is 
created, to consist of the governor and the 
chairmen in both the Senate and the House 
of the two committees on appropriations 
and of those on the judiciary. The bureau 
has a secretary at a salary of $5000, who 
will give his entire time to the work with 
other officers and employes appointed by 
the bureau. The state library is required 
to cooperate. Among other duties this bu- 
reau shall prepare, print and distribute to 
members of the General Assembly a de- 
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tailed budget of appropriations required by 
the several state departments for the com- 
ing two years, each item being compared 
with the corresponding item as appro- 
priated at the session next preceding. The 
bureau has an appropriation of $25,000 a 
year. 

In Indiana, also, a “Bureau of Legisla- 
tive and Administrative Information” was 
created to take the place of the former 
legislative reference department of the 
state library. It is to be under the super- 
vision of a board including the governor, 
the presidents of Indiana and Purdue Uni- 
versities, the state librarian, and one other 
person appointed by the governor. The 
new bureau will receive $13,500 annually in 
place of the former provision for the same 
purpose of $4500 the first year and $5500 
he second year. 

In Ohio, a legislative reference depart- 
ment is created, independent of the state 
library as such, but under the direction and 
supervision of the same board. The new 
department has its own director, who is ap- 
pointed and his compensation fixed by the 
state board of commissioners, subject to ap- 
proval by the governor. He appoints all 
necessary assistants with the approval of 
the board. He will arrange with the Ohio 
State University, the Ohio State Archo- 
logical and Historical Society, the Supreme 
Court Law Library and the State Library 
for the use of books and references in their 
custody, and these institutions are author- 
ized to lend the same. An initial appro- 
priation of $10,000 is made for the depart- 
ment. 

In New Hampshire, a legislative refer- 
ence bureau is established in the state li- 
brary at an expense not to exceed $500 a 
year. 

STATE DOCUMENTS 

In California, by an amendment to the 
code, the number of reports given to the 
state library for distribution is increased 
from 50 to 250. 

In Texas, 150 copies of each state report 
are given to the Library and Historical 
Commission for free distribution to libra- 
ries. of Texas archives in the hands 
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of the commission which are not needed 
for supplying one copy each to the gover 
nor, the members of the legislature and the 
public libraries may be sold at not more 
than 25 per cent. above cost, and any such 
excess be paid into the state treasury 

In Michigan, each library is to receive a 
copy of the annual publication of the newly 
created Historical Commission. 

In New Jersey, it was provided that one 
copy of bill, report, pamphlet or 
other publication of the state shall be seni 
to each public library, including historical 
societies. But inasmuch as no public of 
cer is charged with the duty of sending out 
the above documents, the law is probably in 
effective. 

In Massachusetts, whenever any library 
shall vote not to receive any of the books 
and reports offered by the state, the sending 
of them will be discontinued, and any such 
material already in hand may be returned 
or otherwise disposed of with the sanction 
of the library commission. 


eve ry 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In Texas, wilful detention of books or 
other material from a public library for 
thirty days after written notice to return 
the same may be punished by a fine of from 
one to twenty-five dollars. 

In Missouri, boards of education in cities 
may establish and maintain separate libra- 
ries, public parks and playgrounds for the 
use of white and colored people. 

In Nebraska, a retirement fund for lil:ra- 
rians was authorized. It applies to puilic 
libraries in cities of the metropolitan class. 
It calls for the assessment of 1% per cent. 
of every salary and the setting aside of 1 
times as much from other funds, gifts, he- 
quests, etc. It is to be under control of the 
city council, and the salary assessment may 
be suspended if other funds are suffici: nt. 
After thirty-five years of service an e- 
ploye may be retired; after forty years, 
must be retired and thereafter receive $420 
a year. After twenty years one may be re- 
tired for disability and receive not $:00, 
but such a percentage of $420 the term 


of service shall bear to thirty-five 
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THE LiBRARY AS A UNIVERSITY FACTOR* 


By W. Dawson JouNsTON, 


In our efforts to define the ideals of edu- 
cation there has been a tendency to neglect 
the study of the means. This has been es- 
pecially true, it seems to me, of our study 
of higher education, and is well illustrated 
by our failure to study the university li- 
brary problem. 

This failure is due, perhaps, to a feeling 
that these practical problems are special in 
character, and should be left to the special- 
ist to solve. It is due also, I believe, to the 
rather common conception of a library as a 
building or collection of books rather than 
as a form of service. 

In the time allowed me for the discussion 
of the library as a university factor I wish 
to point out that our most perplexing and, 
perhaps, most important library problems 
are problems of university organization 
rather than of library administration, and 
so problems for the university administra- 
tor rather than the librarian. I wish also 
to make it clear that the administrative 
problems of the library staff are problems 
of instruction primarily rather than prob- 
lems of clerical attendance and mechanical 
dexterity. 


To what extent is consolidation and cen- 
tralization of libraries of a university de- 
sirable ? 

Among all university library questions 
the most important and most puzzling is 
that of the relation between the several 
libraries of the university. There are still 
some who would solve this question, or 
profess that they would solve it, by con- 
solidation of all libraries in one building. 
All who have given the question serious 
thought, however, realize that considera- 
tions of space and time alone make con- 
solidation of libraries undesirable. 

The importance of the department library 
in professional schools of law and medi- 
cine, and in departments devoted to natural 


* Address delivered Nov. 7, 1913, at the meeting of 
the A tion of American Universities, held at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
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and applied science, has long been recog- 
nized. The libraries of these schools and 
departments are ordinarily separate and dis- 
tinct collections of books. Their separa- 
tion from the general library is justified 
by the nature of their use either as inde- 
pendent bodies of literature or in connec- 
tion with laboratory work. For these rea- 
sons also they are rarely duplicated in the 
general library. 

Within the last decade the establishment 
of department reading rooms within the 
domain of the humane sciences also has 
become common. These are intended espe- 
cially for the use of students in history and 
the social sciences, for students in litera- 
ture, and for undergraduate students. They 
comprise the more important part of the 
books designated as required reading and 
consist largely, if not altogether, of dupli- 
cates of books in the general library. They 
are located near the lecture rooms simply 
to facilitate the reading of students between 
lecture periods, and are justified, it seems 
to me, only by the extent of their use. 

How far the development of department 
libraries should be allowed to go, especially 
in the humane sciences, is difficult to deter- 
mine. Undoubtedly as many reading rooms 
should be maintained as can be success- 
fully maintained, but even experience does 
not always indicate where the maximum of 
efficiency may be secured with a minimum 
of expenditure, at any rate it does not in- 
dicate it with the same clearness to the li- 
brarian and to the ambitious department 
head. 

The main reason for this difference of 
opinion lies in the fact that the librarian 
cannot with the funds at his disposal do 
all that is asked of him, nor even all that 
needs to be done, while the department 
head is in duty bound to ask for all that his 
department needs immediately or may need 
in the future regardless of the needs of 
other departments. In transforming our 
department libraries into university libra- 
ries, therefore, there is an unfortunate di- 
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vision of interest which we must do away 
with. In other words, just as we have 
recognized that the books must be placed 
where they will be most useful to those 
for whom they were primarily purchased, 
so we must recognize that the increase of 
these collections and the conditions of their 
use are questions for the department first 
of all, and only secondarily questions for 
the librarian. It is the department which 
should consider not only the desirability but 
the practicability of establishing and main- 
taining a department library. This will in- 
volve study not only of the department's 
needs but also of its resources. It will 
mean unification of the department budget. 

Each school or department should, I be- 
lieve, have a separate library budget. This 
should be considered primarily as a part of 
the budget of the school, and if a school 
is not increasing its book collections with 
sufficient rapidity, or if it is not receiving 
the grade of library service which it needs, 
it should in making budget recommenda- 
tions determine whether the need for more 
books or better library service is more 
pressing than that for additions to its staff 
of instructors or to its equipment in other 
directions. The history of the library ap- 
propriation is too much like that of our 
federal rivers and harbors bill; it is high 
time that more care should be taken in the 
preparation of estimates of expenditures 
and less solicitude shown as to the allot- 
ment of expenditures; and it is particu- 
larly important that estimates of expendi- 
tures for the library should be considered 
side by side with other estimates of the de- 
partment, and first of all by the school or 
the department. In other words, it is more 
important that the budget of the school or 
department should be considered as a unit 
than that the budget of the library should 
be so considered. 

No less necessary to a department library 
than a properly adjusted income is a de- 
partment librarian; indeed, the statutes of 
the university should recognize that there 
can be no library without a librarian. De- 
partment librarians in most universities are 
only librarians in name. As a rule, they 


but 


are either needy students or benevolent 


overworked professors. In an institution 
with few books or few readers this matters 
little, perhaps, but in an institution with 


hundreds of thousands of volumes, and 
thousands of students, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the importance of the oflice of 
department librarian, and no question as 


to the desirability of securing the best men 
in the profession to fill these offices. 

The general library staff must in the na- 
ture of things serve classes of students 
rather than individuals. The department 
librarian may discover the needs of the in- 
dividual and do much to satisfy them. In 
this respect, indeed, he has opportunities 
that the instructor himself does not have, 
particularly opportunities to direct research 
and answer questions regarding research 
methods and materials. 

The establishment of department libra- 
ries with separate budgets and separate li- 
brary staffs should not, however, be fol- 
lowed by their separation from the general 
library. There is danger that department 
libraries may simply reproduce on a smaller 
scale the organization of the general li- 
brary, and that department librarians may 
wish to become mere administrative offi- 
cers, each with his small retinue of clerical 
assistants. We must, therefore, lay strong 
emphasis upon the fact that these new h 
brary officials are not primarily adminis- 
trators but scholars, and not primarily 
specialists in library economy, but in other 
branches of science. Their time must be 
devoted to the study of the literature of 
their respective subjects and the needs of 
the readers in their several departments; 
the ordering of books, the cataloging of 
them, the binding of them, questions of 
equipment and supplies, etc., must be left 
to the general library staff. In short, it is 
only by centralization that we can secure 
any considerable amount of specialization 
either in the collections of the department 
library or in its service. 


Control of universily libraries; library 
committees, their membership and powers. 
In the organization of univer libra 
ries the question of the relations between 


the general library and the department fh 
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braries is closely related to the question of 
government. In both college and univer- 
sity the president and trustees are, of 
course, ultimately responsible for library 
policies and the allotment of funds with 
which to carry them out, and ordinarily a 
library committee of the board of trustees 
is charged with the duty of advising the 
board with regard to these matters. 

In the college these duties are shared by 
a library committee of the faculty. This 
committee is a survival from the days when 
the librarian was some bookish member of 
the teaching staff with a pardonable par- 
tiality toward his own department; its con- 
tinuance is only justified by the fact that 
the librarian is often, too often, a mere 
clerk. In the larger colleges and universi- 
ties, however, its duties are being trans- 
ferred to the librarian and his assistants on 
the one hand, and on the other hand to 
the library committees of the several 
schools of the university. 

A library council composed of repre- 
sentatives of the administrative depart- 
ments of the university library and the de- 
partment libraries has not, so far as I 
know, been established in any university. 
But important steps in that direction have 
been taken in the inauguration of library 
staff meetings and in the appointment of 
special committees of the staff to consider 
special questions; and the time is, I believe, 
not far distant when a body of this kind 
with well defined powers will be created in 
each of our larger and more progressive 
institutions. Nothing, I am certain, would 
do more to preserve the unity of the library 
service than this and at the same time give 
the staff that freedom in its activities, and 
that power of initiative and control which 
is essential to library efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

Of fundamental importance are the li- 
brary committees of the several schools of 
the university. The librarian and his col- 
leagues must in the nature of things de- 
termine how the work of the library shall 
be carried on, but the several faculties of 
the university and officers of instruction 
must indicate what work they wish done, 
and decide what proportion of their ex- 
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penditures they wish to devote to getting 
it done. The consideration of these ques- 
tions in their general aspect must be re- 
ferred to a committee of each faculty. 

In an institution which is growing rap- 
idly either in income or in enrollment, in 
one in which changes in the library staff 
are frequent, or in one which can afford 
only clerical library assistance, such a 
standing committee is of great importance. 
Without it the department library is, to 
use a parliamentary figure of speech, at the 
mercy either of the committee of the whole, 
or of even less responsible and sometimes 
self-appointed special committees. With- 
out it the needs of the school as a whole, 
the needs of the departments, and the 
needs of classes may often receive less 
consideration than the wishes of an ag- 
gressive or noisy individual. 

If, however, these department committees 
are to be most effective it is important that 
their limitations be recognized as well as 
their use. In this place it is sufficient to 
point out that they cannot advantageously 
assume the duties of either the department 
librarian or of the individual department or 
officer of instruction. They should not be 
called upon to select books or determine 
methods of administration. Their chief, if 
not only duty, as I have already indicated, 
is to define the needs of the department 
library and indicate their importance as 
compared with other needs of the school. 


What should be the professional qualifi- 
cation and academic staius of members of 
the library staff? 


The organization of the library and its 
form of government must affect the stand- 
ing of members of the library staff. In 
former years the college depended upon a 
professor to perform the administrative du- 
ties of the library; it still depends upon 
professors to perform its bibliographical 
duties, and will, perhaps, continue to do so. 

But in the university the bibliographical 
work as well as the administrative work 
of the library must, I believe, be trans- 
ferred more and more from the teaching 
staff to the library staff. There are many 
reasons for this—the increased mass of 
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books and periodicals, the increasing num- 
ber of readers, and greater devotion to re- 
search among university teachers alone 
make such a differentiation of duties in- 
evitable. 

It may be pointed out, moreover, that this 
change is not only inevitable but desirable. 
The transfer of bibliographical duties of a 
higher type is accompanied by a transfer of 
duties of a clerical and mechanical type 
which is wholly in the interest of univer- 
sity efficiency and economy. Not only do 
professors and students receive a higher 
grade of bibliographical service from bib- 
liographical experts, but the time which is 
under ordinary conditions wasted in un- 
profitable bibliographical research is saved 
for the more advanced work involved in 
erious investigation. 

The importance of the bibliographical 
service of a bibliographical expert to the 
university in the development of its book 
collections, and in the service of read- 
ers has been recognized by such educators 
as President Gilman and President Harper. 
Indeed, the former said: “Every person in 
charge of the university collections must 
be a student capable of teaching. His 
specialty must be bibliography, or, if the 
staff is large, some branch of bibliography, 
literary, historical, philosophical, or scien- 
tific, and he must know not only what his 
collection includes but what it needs.” This 
view will, I am certain, become common, 
and the bibliographical work of universities 
be transferred more and more from the 
teaching staff to the library staff. 

This change must be accompanied by 
further differentiation between the biblio- 
graphical and clerical duties of the library 
staff, the establishment of higher standards 
for admission to the bibliographical service 
than for admission to the clerical service, 
and the extension to bibliographers of priv- 
ileges and emoluments similar to those en 
joyed by other scientists. 

Under normal conditions all library off- 
cers having academic rank are appointed in 
the same manner as officers of instruction. 
Clerical and other assistants are appointed 
by heads of library departments. Heads of 
departments are given professorial rank, 
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and other bibliographers rank as instruc- 
tors. The university librarian may have a 
seat and a vote in the university council, 
and each department librarian a seat and 
vote in the faculty of the school which h 
serves as librarian. 

The question of academic status is, how 
ever, of less importance than that of re 
quirements for admission to the service and 
that of opportunities for scientific research 
for the members of the library staff. Stand- 
ards of appointment to the several grades in 
the staff of the library must be made the 
same as those in the corresponding grades 
of the staff of instruction. In other words, 
every member of the general staff of a uni- 
versity library of the bibliographical grade 
should have had in addition to undergrad- 
uate work at least one year’s work in a 
library school, to acquaint him with the 
technical problems of the library, and every 
department librarian should have had at 
least one year’s additional work in the 
subjects represented in the curriculum of 
the school of which he is librarian to make 
him more familiar with the literature of 
these subjects. 

Of even greater importance is oppor- 
tunity for continued study. The time may 
come when it will seem unwise to expect 
the same number of hours of office work 
from bibliographers that we exact from 
clerks. However that may be, it seems to 
me eminently desirable that junior bibliog 
raphers should be allowed time each year 
to pursue one course of study, and that 
those above the grade of junior bibliogra 
phers who wish to attend a summer school 
or engage in research in library econom 
in other libraries should be granted the 
necessary leave of absence, perhaps, with 


half pay. 


The necessity of a scientific attitude t 
ard library problems. 


But whatever the requirements for ad 
mission to the university library servic 
may be, and whatever the opportunities for 
bibliographical research in its service, the 
essential thine is a scientific attitude to 
ward the problems of the library. 

It is, I believe, the peculiar duty of the 
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university to encourage a scientific attitude 
toward library questions as toward other 
questions, particularly in the library staff. 
Indeed, among members of the library 
staff it may not only encourage scientific 
bibliographical research, it may even re- 
quire it just as it requires research in other 
departments of the university, and advance- 
ment in the staff may depend as much upon 
scientific attainments as shown in contribu- 
tions to professional journals and profes- 
sional meetings, as upon the output of rou- 
tine work of immediately practical value. 

I wish to’ lay some emphasis upon the 
importance of this, because there seems to 
me to be a tendency in library work to ig- 
nore the fact that the practical problem is 
only the problem of the one while the 
scientific problem is the problem of the 
many, and an inclination to devote our time 
and thought to routine detail. This is un- 
fortunate not only for the individual, but 
also for the institution, and not only for 
the individual institution but for libraries 
as a class and for universities as a class. 
Indeed the individual librarian suffers less 
from his isolation than does the institution 
of which he is librarian; less, too, than does 
learning at large. 

For this reason we must approve the ef- 
forts which have been made in the last 
few years to standardize the library service 
of colleges and professional schools. The 
National Association of State Universities’ 
Committee on Standards in 1908 advised 
that there should be adequate general and 
department libraries with a sufficient num- 
ber of duplicate books for purposes of un- 
dergraduate instruction, and, when grad- 
uate work is offered, books and other ma- 
terial for purposes of research. The As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnz requires 
that the number of books in the library of 
a college seeking admission to the associa- 
tion and the number of periodicals cur- 
rently added shall not be less than the 
average number in institutions of the same 
type already admitted to membership. The 
conference of the chief state school offi- 
cers of the north central and west central 
states held in Salt Lake City in 1910 passed 
a resolution providing that colleges having 


an income of $10,000 and seven depart- 
ments of instruction should have a library 
of at least 5000 volumes, selected with 
reference to college subjects and exclusive 
of public documents. 

The standardization of the library ser- 
vice of professional schools has also re- 
ceived consideration. At the meeting of 
the Association of American Law Schools 
in 1912 an amendment to its constitution 
was adopted providing that each school 
should own a library of not less than 5000 
volumes. And the American Medical As- 
sociation council on medical education de- 
scribes the essentials of a medical college 
library as follows: “The college should 
have a working medical library to include 
the more modern text and reference books 
and thirty or more leading periodicals and 
the ‘Index medicus’; the library room is 
to be easily accessible to students during all 
or the greater part of the day; to have 
suitable tables and chairs, to be properly 
heated and lighted, and to have an at- 
tendant in charge.” 

The work which these associations has 
inaugurated should be correlated and car- 
ried on from a university point of view, 
and not merely with the object of deter- 
mining a minimum of efficiency for the in- 
dividual institution, but also with the ob- 
ject of securing the maximum of efficiency 
for our institutions of learning as a whole. 
Our smaller institutions should without 
doubt have larger resources, but there is 
even less doubt that our larger institutions 
should make better use of the resources 
which they now have. 

For this reason nothing seems to me 
more important at this time than the na- 
tionalization of our larger university libra- 
ries. I do not mean by this federal appro- 
priations such as are made to the colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, or fed- 
eral supervision which should properly at- 
tend such appropriations, but rather the 
adoption of the idea of national service in- 
stead of that of local service. 

This involves in the first place the aban- 
donment of antiquated and provincial re- 
strictions regarding the lending of books 
and manuscripts, and secondly much greater 
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publicity regarding the contents of our li- 
braries. American scholars are, | believe, 
suffering less to-day from the poverty of 
our book collections than they are from 
restrictions attending their use and lack 
of information as to what they contain. 
The German university libraries, with their 
Gesamt Katalog and their liberal system of 
inter-library loans, are much better or- 
ganized in this respect. The German 
scholar has behind him the resources of 
the nation. 

It will not, however, be enough to adopt 
the most liberal policy with regard to the 
use of our present resources. It will be 
necessary to plan also for the largest pos- 
sible increase in these resources. With this 
in view nothing is more important than a 
division of labor between the libraries of 
the larger institutions. Works of refer- 
ence, the classics in literature and science, 
and many current publications, both book 
and periodical, must be had by every large 
institution, but the books which are needed 
by the individual only and by him only once 


in a lifetime, perhaps, need 1 should 
not be duplicated in our s raries. 
Chis is obviously true of antiq ! ks, 
and it is hardly less true, | 
current issues of the press. 

It would be out of the question 
sider seriously any such division of 
without careful investigation of exi 
conditions. Such an investigation must 
comprehend some of the fundamental que 
tions of university library organization, 
government and administration, such as | 
have here outlined, but it must comprehend 
also the questions of minimum standards 
which have been considered by the several 
associations of colleges and professional 
schools, and, finally, the national question 
of maximum efficiency. 

I hope that the idea of such an investi- 
gation may commend itself to the members 
of this association, and that with your ap- 
proval some such agency as the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing may be able to undertake it, and under- 
take it immediately. 


THE LIBRARIES OF HAWAII 


By Ernest J. Reece, /nstructor, University of Illinois Library School 


Wir the opening of 1913 American li- 
brary influence definitely established itself 
in a new outpost. The Library of Hawaii 
was formally dedicated in February, and it 
is now possible to say that no state or ter- 
ritory of the Union is without some public 
library facilities. The new institution rep- 
resents well the factors which have con- 
tributed most largely to the library move- 
ment on the mainland. It stands on the 
fringe of a civic center, a stone’s throw 
from the capitol and judiciary building in 
Honolulu. It has sprung as a result of 
public initiative, wili depend chiefly on 
public support, and plans to serve not only 
a city but a territory. It has shared Mr. 
Carnegie’s generosity, and occupies a home 
worthy of Hawaii’s high community 
standards. Because of its frontier posi- 
tion therefore it signalizes new triumph 


for our national library interests and edu- 
cational ideals, 

A slight sketch of the culture elements 
which have affected the mid-Pacific group 
will help to an understanding of the library 
situation, Extremely diverse streams of 
racial influence have contributed to evolve 
the Hawaii of to-day. Originally the 
islands were peopled by a lovable, dark- 
skinned race, brothers of the Maoris, and 
probably ultimately Malay in derivation. 
The white invasion began with Captain 
Cook’s arrival in 1778, and the civilization 
represented by the first-comers has been 
supplemented from time to time by whalers, 
beachcombers, Botany Bay refugees, and 
commercial exploiters from the United 
States and northern Europe. A very dif- 
ferent alien type appeared when the 
New England Congregational missionaries 
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sought the islands in 1820. This, too, has 
been augmented, first by the emissaries of 
the Anglican, Catholic and Mormon 
churches, and in later years by a consider- 
able group of American professional men. 
Presently Quantung Chinese came in 
quest of sandal wood, many to remain in 
the temperate isles. Finally began the im- 
portation of plantation labor—Japanese, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Filipino, Russian, Ko- 
rean. All these peoples have settled in 
large enough numbers to produce an effect 
upon the territory. 

The influertve that stands out above all 
others, however, is that of the American 
missionary with his ideals of morality and 
education. Its work was the sprinkling of 
the group not only with churches, but with 
schools. The larger islands all are pro- 
vided with elementary institutions of learn- 
ing, established in most cases under secta- 
rian auspices and designed to provide aca- 
demic and industrial instruction. Honolulu 
teems with such agencies, chief among 
them being the Kamehameha Schools, for 
Hawaiians, and Mid-Pacific Institute, an 
elementary boarding school for Orientals. 
The most advanced private school in the 
islands is Oahu College, founded for the 
benefit of the early mission children, and 
provided with an equipment which many a 
small mainland college might envy. Sup- 
plementing these and various unmentioned 
places of learning is the public school sys- 
tem. This is territorial in organization, ex- 
tends to the isolated sections of the islands, 
and includes as an accessory a splendid nor- 
mal school. The scheme is completed by 
the College of Hawaii, which is built large- 
ly on the model of the western land grant 
colleges. 

Naturally such cultural precedents and 
such a series of enlightening agencies as 
Hawaii possesses have given rise to some 
noteworthy book collections. Some of 
these collections have had private origin; 
to-day the principal ones are institutional. 
And because of Hawaii's alertness in ap- 
propriating each new feature of American 
life as it appears her libraries have built 
themselves up about various agencies, so 
that the territorial capital has an efficient 
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and symmetrical though somewhat scat- 
tered coOperative collection. A mention of 
the contributing factors will show how the 
field is covered. 

Schools. Small but well-chosen libraries 
are located in the more important educa- 
tional institutions of public and semi-public 
nature. These include McKinley High 
School, the Honolulu Normal School, and 
the Kamehameha Schools. In each case the 
endeavor has been to afford such books as 
will answer curriculum needs and at the 
same time cultivate a taste for knowledge 
and literature on the part of the students. 
The Kamehameha Schools in this, as in 
other connections, present a peculiar prob- 
lem. The primary and industrial training 
they offer gathers from a semi-primitive 
race minds of varying degrees of maturity, 
hence book selection is less simple than it 
would be for a graded school of white 
children. 

Scientific institutions. Stimulated by 
strong local interests and industrial needs, 
the Hawaiian group has established some 
substantial agencies of record and research. 
Some decades ago Charles R. Bishop, of 
San Francisco, married Princess Pauahi, of 
the royal line. Both were wealthy and of 
philanthropic bent, and their beneficence 
was a boon to several institutions on the 
islands. From the standpoint of science 
their great gift was the Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ethnology 
and Anthropology, the creation of which 
has brought together what is by far the 
most complete collection of South Sea an- 
tiquities in existence. This is housed in a 
splendid concrete and lava rock building of 
extensive proportions. Its priceless store of 
garments, utensils, and related material 
illustrative of early Pacific life is aug- 
mented in value by a library of the subject 
which is unsurpassed anywhere. Peculiar 
importance attaches to this museum and li- 
brary because the civilization they restore 
is not entirely dead, for Hawaiians, Sa- 
moans and Maoris still live and perpetuate 
in some measure the culture, manners and 
lore of a once numerous race. 

Hawaii's leaders saw that if she was to 
share the progress of her sister states and 
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territories there must be intensive investi- 
gation of the problems concerned in her 
community and industrial welfare. Among 
other things this has led to the establish- 
ment of a territorial bureau of forestry, a 
federal experiment station, and an inde- 
pendent experiment station maintained by 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
and devoted to research connected with the 
cultivation of cane and pineapples. Each of 
these institutions has built up an efficient 
working library of its subject. This means 
that the fields of horticulture, forestry, 
entomology, agronomy, plant physiology, 
soil fertility and chemistry are well cov- 
ered. As the collections are located rea- 
sonably near each other codperative use of 
them by the several bureaus is possible. 

Colleges. A half dozen years ago there 
was opened at Honolulu the College of Ha- 
waii. With the mainland state schools as 
patterns this was planned to meet the pecu- 
liar needs of the islands for academic and 
practical instruction. Since a large pro- 
portion of Hawaii's high school graduates 
can and do attend college on the Pacific 
coast or in New England there is no crying 
need for an arts course. And since engi- 
neering or industrial work is likely to be 
the choice of those who do not leave the 
islands for an education emphasis has prop- 
erly fallen upon agriculture and applied 
science. A library suited to this form of 
work has naturally grown up in the College 
of Hawaii. It means to some extent a 
duplication of books already on the shelves 
at the experiment stations, but for the most 
part it is new material, supplemented of 
course by collateral and reference literature 
having to do with such culture courses as 
the college offers. 

By courtesy Oahu College may be classed 
among the institutions of higher learning, 
although it has not the standards of main- 
land schools. It is the oldest college west 
of the Rocky Mountains, having been 
founded in 1841. In its inception it was 
not tnlike a host of institutions in the mid- 
dle west which trace their beginnings to 
the early decades of the nineteenth century. 
While it has not reached the college grade 
attained by many of its sister schools, it 


has kept its aim on this, and through the 
latter half of its existence has usually of- 
fered in addition to its regular high school 
curriculum certain freshman sopho- 
more courses. As regards credit Oahu 
College is a first grade high school 
corded the certificate privilege by the lead 
ing universities. In ideals, methods, equip 
ment and endowment it must be classed 
rather with the semi-denominational col- 
leges. Its home is a forty-acre campus 
with fifteen buildings and two large ath- 
letic fields. The arrangement and care of 
the property have made it an example of 
sub-tropical landscape gardening. 

The special library interest of Oahu Col- 
lege began seven years ago, although since 
early in its history there had been accumu- 
lating the elements of a school collection. 
In 1906 Mr. C. M. Cooke, a wealthy alum- 
nus, made promise of a building and a li- 
brary. First came a book gift of $5000, 
then the erection of a $45,000 structure, 
then further book funds which have 
brought the total for this purpose to about 
$25,000. Since Mr. Cooke's death, in 1909, 
a large addition to the library building has 
been made in the nature of a memorial art 
gallery. These several increases of library 
resources have made it possible to organize 
in accord with modern methods. The func- 
tions of this library are peculiar to itself. 
The school it serves numbers six hundred 
students, ranging in grade from college 
freshman down to primary pupils. It is 
necessary to provide an efficient reference 
equipment, a generous supply of collateral 
reading, a moderate representation of 
standard fiction, and a liberal children’s 
collection. Along these lines the library 
has been built up, its shelves holding now 
about twenty thousand volumes, with space 
eventually for more than double that num- 
ber. Two persons of library school train- 
ing are in charge. The institution is one 
of the few in which funds for wise and 
adequate growth have not been  stinted. 
The interest of the donors has made it 4 real 
tool, and the splendid airy lava-rock build- 
ing has enticed many to books even against 
the allurements of mountains and sea and 
sport. In no small measure Oahu College 
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Library serves the purpose of a public in- 
Stitution. Its privileges are extended not 
only to students, but to parents, graduates, 
and all persons of good standing in the 
community. This means that practically all 
the English-speaking population of Hono- 
lulu is included in its possible clientele. 

Library of Hawaii. This is a merger of 
two previously existing agencies in a new 
institution proposed and supported by the 
territorial government. Until it was per- 
fected the only popular library in Hawaii 
with the exception of that at Oahu 
College was*a small subscription collection 
of eighteen thousand volumes. This was 
housed in a rented building, together with 
the exceedingly valuable Hawaiiana gath- 
ered and preserved by the Hawaiian His- 
torical Society. Local officials suggested 
that with this material as a nucleus a build- 
ing gift might be asked of Mr. Carnegie. 
It was necessary to persuade the existing 
board of trustees to devote its endorsement 
to the new organization, and to work out a 
plan whereby the additional support con- 
ditioning a Carnegie offer might be pledged. 
The scheme as consummated involves man- 
agement by seven trustees—three elected by 
the Honolulu Reading Room and Library 
Association under its own rules, one desig- 
nated by the Hawaiian Historical Associa- 
tion, and three appointed by the governor 
of the territory. Since the legislature is 
the one taxing body in the territory, an an- 
nual appropriation could be looked for only 
from it, and as the members from island 
districts could not be expected to set aside 
funds for the benefit of Honolulu alone it 
was necessary to promise a traveling li- 
brary system which should reach out 
across the channels and make the institu- 
tion group-wide in its usefulness. With the 
procedure thus far arranged Mr. Carnegie 
gave $100,000. The legislature added $25,- 
000 to the building fund, and a modern 
structure with a capacity of about one hun- 
dred thousand volumes was planned by Mr. 
Whitfield. 

The new building is situated on King 
street in Honolulu, opposite the grounds of 
the old palace, which now serves as the 
territorial capitol. Fffort was made in its 
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designing to adapt the canons of library 
construction to the requirements of com- 
fortable living and working conditions in a 
sub-tropical climate. The concrete walls 
have a slight green tint and green tile is 
used upon the roof, this color being selected 
for harmony with the palms in the imme- 
diate vicinity and the wooded Koolau moun- 
tains which form the background. ‘The 
front of the building is rendered imposing 
by a colonnade, a lanai or porch, and a 
series of copper doors. The general en- 
vironment adds to the pleasing effect, for 
Honolulu is ever green with algaroba, 
monkey-pod, banana plants and palms, and 
often gorgeous with bougainvillea, poin- 
ciana, poinsettia, hibiscus, Japanese trum- 
pet vine and night blooming cereus. 
Climatic conditions in the group make 
the observation of certain building prin- 
ciples imperative. Hawaii is only half 
tropical and is tempered by kindly trade 
winds, nevertheless its sunlight is sufficient- 
ly intense to require soft wall and roof 
tints. Similarly neutral shades are essen- 
tial to restful interiors. The Library of 
Hawaii has used gray and white for this, 
with furniture of oak in a finish of colonial 
gray. Desiderata of equal moment are air- 
iness and ventilation. Comfort demands 
these, and they serve in addition as the one 
practical protection against the numerous 
insect foes which infest frostless lands. 
Roaches, silver-fish and termites are much 
feared by book collectors and librarians in 
Hawaii, but lightness and airiness of build- 
ings and particularly of stacks (in this 
case furnished by the Snead Company) 
are a sure preventative of their ravages. 
A striking feature of the library building in 
this connection is a lanai or porch reading 
room. This is located on the second floor 
level, and in such a position as to catch the 
trade winds from the mountains. Adjoining 
this outside reading room is a series of 
small rooms used regularly for study classes. 
Expansion from a subscription library to 
a public territorial institution has meant 
for the Library of Hawaii not only growth, 
but an increase in the forms of its work. 
A juvenile collection was begun under the 
old order, but it is only recently that the 
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department has developed. A children’s li- 
brarian will probably soon be added to the 
staff. This will bring the force up to six, 
exclusive of pages and janitors. Two of 
those on the staff have library school train- 
ing. The other important departure is the 
inauguration of a territorial traveling li- 
brary system. Ten stations have already 
been designated about the group, and sev- 
eral more are to be selected. Because of 
transportation difficulties this enterprise is 
less simple than is the case on the main- 
land. Carriage charges are high, and 
freight must be entrusted to stormy chan- 
nels, treacherous landings, and perilous 
mountain trails. Successful distribution is 
in operation, however, and a territorial li- 
brary project which at first suggestion 
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seemed questionable has proved workable. 

With the establishment of her library 
Hawaii strengthens her claim to recogni- 
tion as a factor in American life. She 
caught the spirit of New England educa- 
tion early in the last century. She pos- 
sessed the first college and operated the 
first printing press beyond the Rocky 
mountains, For a period she fed the west- 
ern slopes of the Sierras with potatoes and 
wheat. For two decades she has been ac- 
tually at work solving many problems of 
race intercourse which the mainland as a 
whole is but beginning to feel. Her library 
stands as proof of her refined ideals and of 
the efficient machinery she has erected for 
the social and educational advance of her 
cosmopolitan population. 


THE WorRK OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
IN RELATION TO PuBLic LIBRARIES 


By Lerra Mecuiin, Secretary of the Federation 


Tne American Federation of Arts was 
formed at a convention held in Washing- 
ton in May, 1909, with the purpose of stim- 
ulating appreciation for art all over the 
United States among all classes of citizens. 
The basis of organization was “team work,” 
and its development has been entirely in 
accordance with a program of cooperation. 

The American Federation of Arts has an 
individual membership, but more important 
is its chapter membership—the affiliation of 
organizations throughout the country. This 
chapter membership now numbers 187, and 
extends from Maine to California and from 
Michigan to Texas. It includes associations 
of professional artists, such as the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and the National 
Sculpture Society; non-professional organ- 
izations such as the Washington Society of 
the Fine Arts and the Municipal Art Society 
of Chicago; civic bodies, as for example the 
Art Commission of the City and County of 
Denver; educational institutions, among 
which is the University of Pennsylvania; 
art museums almost without exception, 
handicraft societies, and public libraries— 


of the last not a few. These aggregate a 
very large and a very representative mem 
bership, and by being bound together 
through a central organization constitute 4 
strong, vital force. 

By serving as a bond of union between 
these organizations and as a “clearing 
house” for all, the American Federation of 
Arts is enabled to prevent a great deal « / 
duplication of effort as well as to mak. 
more effectual each movement promulgated 
for the advancement of art. 

The work of the American Federation of 
Arts has been to a great extent educational. 
The means it employs are these: It sends 
out exhibitions of paintings and other 
works of art of high standard; it circulates 
typewritten lectures on the fine and applied 
arts accompanied by illustrative stereopti- 
con slides; it publishes a magazine, -frt and 
Progress, which is specially purposed for 
the general reader; and it maintains at its 
main office in Washington a bureau of in- 
formation. 

Last year the American Ilederation of 
\rts sent out twenty-two exhibitions which 
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were shown in fifty-seven cities in the 
north, south, east and middle west. They 
comprised oil paintings, water colors, orig- 
inal works by American illustrators, repre- 
sentative art school work and work done in 
elementary schools, large photographs of 
mural paintings, of American sculpture and 
American paintings, etchings, wood block 
prints, mezzotints, bronzes and other works 
in sculpture. These exhibitions ranged in 
value from $50 to $50,000 and cost the 
organizations to which they were sent from 
$15 to $200. To organizations which are 
chapters of the American Federation of 
Arts no fee is charged for expert and cler- 
ical services, but each place pays its pro- 
portionate share of actual cost incident to 
collection, transportation and insurance. 

The first exhibition that the American 
Federation of Arts sent out was shown in 
a public library—the Carnegie Library of 
Fort Worth, Texas. It comprised forty oil 
paintings, and led not only to the forma- 
tion of an art association in Fort Worth, 
but to the establishment of a permanent art 
collection and a Texas exhibition circuit, in- 
cluding San Antonio, Austin and Houston. 
Other exhibitions sent out by the American 
Federation of Arts have been shown in 
public libraries, which are to-day found to 
be one of the strongest factors in the up- 
building of appreciation of art. Notable 
among those to which the Federation’s more 
important exhibitions have gone are the St. 
Louis Public Library, the Public Library in 
Denver, the Public Libraries in Omaha, 
Louisville, Muskegon, Newark, Syracuse, 
and Nashville. From the exhibition gal- 
leries in both the Newark and the Muske- 
gon Public Libraries permanent museums 
of art have been the outgrowth. Very 
often the public library has been the spon- 
sor for an art association through the in- 
strumentality of which in time exhibitions 
have been secured. 

In many instances public libraries have 
not the means to meet the expense of ex- 
hibitions of oil paintings, nor possibly the 
facilities for display, in which instances 
they have been able to avail themselves of 
the American Federation of Arts’ minor 
exhibitions composed of mounted but un- 
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framed exhibits or exhibits lightly framed, 
such as collections of large photographs, 
engravings, colored prints, etc. These are 
obtainable at very moderate cost. 

The American Federation of Arts has 
been fortunate in having the codperation of 
the Library of Congress in the matter of 
loan exhibitions. Through the operation of 
the copyright law the Library of Congress 
comes into the possession of much material 
of very genuine value. Material so ac- 
quired forms what are known as “duplicate 
collections,” and from these the Federation 
has been permitted to draw for exhibition 
purposes. The collection of mezzotints, 
comprising ninety exhibits of superior en- 
gravings of old English portraits, is thus 
secured, as are the collections of colored 
etchings, wood block prints and lithographs 
which have been shown with great success 
in several library galleries as well as in art 
museums and colleges. 

Of the exhibition of photographs and 
original sketches of American mural paint- 
ings sent out by the American Federation 
of Arts the librarian of the public library 
in St. Louis reported recently as follows: 

“The library has become a member of the 

American Federation of Arts, and has dis- 
played five of its exhibitions during the 
year. That of American mural paintings 
has attracted the most attention, having 
been seen by three thousand persons or 
more—-many of them architects, decorators, 
stained-glass designers and students. . 
As a result of this and other exhibitions, 
many people are using the library who 
never used it before, and the number of 
books used in the room has decidedly in- 
creased.” 

The illustrated lectures circulated by the 
American Federation of Arts have been in 
no less demand. At present these number 
seven and are on the following subjects: 
American painting, American sculpture, 
Civie art, American mural paintings, Whis- 
tler’s etchings, Tapestries, and Furniture. 
Each has been written by an authority and 
is illustrated by about fifty slides. The lec- 
tures are adapted to accompany the illus- 
trations so they can be delivered by any 
good reader. These are sent out to places 
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where authoritative lecturers cannot be 
readily secured, without fee to chapters but 
upon the payment of $3 by others, the cost 
of transportation and a guarantee against 
loss by breakage. Other lectures and collec- 
tions of slides illustrating significant sub- 
jects will be added later. 

The American Federation of Arts’ ofh- 
cial publication, Art and Progress, is a 
monthly illustrated magazine. Its object is 
to give publicity to all progressive move- 
ments in the field of art and to definitely 
relate art to everyday life. It is a general 
readers’ magazine, but is upheld to a pro- 
fessional standard, and through its articles, 
editorials and news notes the reader is kept 
in touch with current activity in all the 
branches of art. It is now in its fifth year 
of publication, and has a circulation which 
is fairly well distributed throughout the 
United States. Its news notes and illus- 
trations are made special features. The 
subscription price is $2 a year, but special 
rates are offered public libraries that sub- 
scribe directly from the publishers. 

The Federation’s bureau of information is 
made possible and of utmost value by the 
maintenance of standing committees com- 
posed of men of distinction in the several 
professions and branches of art. The chair- 
man of the committee on museums is Dr. 
Edward Robinson, director of the Metropol- 
itan Museum; of landscape architecture, 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted; of craftsman- 
ship, Mr. C. Howard Walker. Questions 
of an important nature presented to the 
American Federation of Arts are referred 
to these committees and given serious con- 
sideration and response. 

The annual dues for chapter membership 
in the American Federation of Arts are 
$10, which entitles to the privileges already 
named and also representation at the an- 
nual conventions. 

The present officers of the American 
Federation of Arts are: Robert W. de 
Forest, president; Leila Mechlin, secretary ; 
N. H. Carpenter, treasurer; Charles L. 
Hutchinson, first vice-president; W. K. 
Bixby, E. H. Blashfield, Mitchell Carroll, 
Cass Gilbert, Archer M. Huntington, Hen- 
nen Jennings, Gardiner M. Lane, John F. 


Lewis, E. D. Libbey, Mrs. E. W. Pattison, 
Mrs. Charles Scheuber, and ©. D. Walcott, 
vice-presidents; Ralph Clarkson, Mrs. Gus- 
tave Kadeke, Phillips B, Robinson, G. D. 
Seymour, Lloyd Warren, Charles L. Hutch- 
inson, H. W. Kent, Bryan Lathrop, Miss 
Florence N. Levy, Lee McClung, lhomas 
Nelson Page, Marvin F Scaife, John W. 
Alexander, Charles W. Ames, David 
Knickerbacker Boyd, Glenn Brown, N. If. 
Carpenter, Francis C. Jones, and ©. How- 
ard Walker, directors. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the secretary, 1741 New York avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


WHAT OUR CHILDREN READ 
AND WHY * 

So much has been said and written on 
what books children should or ought to 
read that certain facts have been drilled 
into us almost as axioms. 

We have it down pat, for instance, that 
a child in his development reproduces the 
various stages of race development. We 
are prepared to classify a child as being 
in the wonder age, the credulous age, the 
barbaric age, the transitional or the ado- 
lescent. We know that each of these pe- 
riods has its definite mental needs, and we 
attempt to supply these needs by deciding 
which mental food is best suited. This im 
plies, among other things, the selection of 
certain kinds of books for certain periods; 
the myth, the folklore, the animal story, 
the standard classic, each has its allotted 
period. The boy or girl who reaches the 
High School is supposed to have had them 
just as he is supposed to have had the mea 
sles and chicken pox and whooping coug!: 
We give the children literary food i 
just about the way old Mammy Susa: 
down in Kentucky insisted upon giving the 
children of the household their regular dos« 
of sulphur and molasses every spring be 
cause it had always been done so in that 
household ‘way back yonder, when “Ole 
Mistis” was a baby, and besides, it was 
good fcr them. We are careful to give 
them portions of myths and folk tales of 

*A paper read before the Library Section of the 


New York State Teacher Association, Syracuse, N 
Y., Nov. 25, 1913. 
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history and biography in very harmless, 
diluted or sugar coated doses. 

The educational publishing houses vie 
with each other in producing attractive, 
predigested, ready-to-assimilate, supple- 
mentary readers warranted to be strictly 
harmless. Ask the average teacher what 
he: pupils read and she will probably tell 
you some of the following titles: ‘“Fif- 
ty famous stories,” “Old Greek heroes,” 
“Heidi,” “Great Americans for little Amer- 
icans,” “Tom Brown’s schooldays,” “Norse 
stories,” and “Lads and lassies of other 
lands,” for these are some of the staples 
of the literary diet usually provided by a 
more or less generous Board of Education. 
It is not a bad diet as diets go, but the ques- 
tion intrudes itself: How much of this do 
the children really assimilate ? 

Suppose you ask the average mother 
what her children read. She will look a 
little bewildered until, with a relieved sense 
of having remembered, she'll probably tell 
you: “Oh, yes, that big red book that their 
Uncle Ed gave them for Christmas, and 
those cunning little books bound in white 
with the forget-me-nots on them that 
Cousin Mary sent them; and, of course, 
there’s the set of books that I bought from 
that agent who used to wear out my front 
steps. I guess the children are reading 
them. I’ve been too busy getting the 
monthly payments ready for the agent 
really to bother.” As for father, he will 
frankly tell you he doesn’t know, but he 
guesses there are plenty of books around 
the house. There ought to be, for isn’t 
he always buying another new one that 
teacher says Johnny or Mary must have? 

Next to the home and school, the church 
and Sunday school are recognized as 
wielding the largest influence in the devel- 
opment of the character of children. Ask 
the average Sunday school teacher what 
her pupils are reading and she will tell you 
something like this: “Why, I don’t know. 
The children mark the numbers on their 
book card from a catalog. I guess the 
books are all right. I used to read the 
Dotty Dimple books and the Pansy books 
and Rosa Carey’s. and we girls wore out 
a set of the Elsie books. They've replaced 
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them now by the Little Colonel books and 
the Moter Girls, and the girls seem crazy 
about them.”” Should you ask the children’s 
librarian of a public library, she would 
take out her sheet of circulation statistics 
and tell you exactly what per cent. of fic- 
tion or non-fiction was read, also how many 
titles of folklore, science, useful arts, lit- 
erature, history, travel and biography are 
circulated each day. But would that give 
you exact information? No, for we must 
take all the various agencies from which 
reading material is supplied to children, and 
we must not forget the “underground li- 
brary,” by which we mean the books that 
travel from boy to boy and girl to girl with- 
out the knowledge of the parent, teacher or 
librarian. 

If we would know what children read we 
must get it directly from them. 

During the last five weeks I have visited 
forty-one representative classes of the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades in the pub- 
lic schools of Rochester with a view of 
taking an inventory of the pupils’ reading 
and of teaching them to tell about the es- 
sentials of a book in a brief book note 
written on a slip of paper the size of a post 
card. The pupils were asked to think of 
the one book which they know best. To 
give the author if possible, to tell in one 
word each the kind of a book, and when 
and where the story took place. Only big 
divisions of time and place were asked for. 
Then they were told to tell in two or three 
sentences what they thought of the book, 
and finally, how they came to read it. 

The results were read in class and an op- 
portunity was taken to talk briefly on what 
stamps a book as good or bad or mediocre. 
As these tests in book selection were 
“sprung upon” the pupils by a person whom 
most of them had never before seen, the 
replies reflected unhampered original 
thought. The children really did choose in 
practically all cases the book which they 
liked best, and not the one which they 
might suppose teacher or parent would 
want them to choose. 

Nearly a thousand of these replies were 
tabulated. The results were most interest- 
ing and often surprising. There were prac- 
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tically none of the really bad books of the 
Nick Carter or Jesse James variety, but 
there were a great many of the perhaps 
more pernicious books that might be 
classed as mediocre, the kind that give a 
false ideal of life, such as the Alger, Oliver 
Optic, Rover Boy series, L. T. Meade books, 
the Elsie Dinsmore books and their ilk. 
These were invariably loaned to each other, 
though often they were the gift of father, 
mother, or Sunday school teacher. In many 
instances they were bought by the children 
in the five and ten cent stores. 

The mania for collecting things includes 
books, for boys boasted of having a library 
of Alger and Oliver Optic and Henty books, 
or all of the Motor Boy series. The cheap- 
ness of the books is no doubt responsible 
for the great number of them that are read. 

Louisa Alcott’s books, particularly “Little 
women,” were chosen by many girls and 
the latter was declared the best book ever 
read, because it was “so sensible to read,” 
and “because the girls weren't all angels, 
either,” or because “My mother’s mother 
read it and she wanted me to read it, too.” 

Henty was represented in goodly num- 
ber because “it tells of bloody battles, and 
I love them kind of stories.” For the same 
reason, and because “it’s so exciting and 
adventuresome,” history was chosen. How- 
ever, very few other books of non-fiction 
were included. Now and then a book of 
useful arts, of the Jack-of-all-trades vari- 
ety was found. With the exception of the 
“Life of William McKinley,” not a single 
book of biography appeared in the list. 
Books usually classed as standard litera- 
ture had their devotees. Evangeline was 
chosen because “we were forced to read it, 
but afterwards I liked it very much.” Of 
the “Lady of the Lake” one boy said: “I 
liked it because it took so much thought to 
find the meaning.” 

And this is the way “Romeo and Juliet” 
ippealed to a seventh grade girl: “This 
book was about two families that had a 
quarrel, and one family had a party and 
one of the boys of this other family came 
and he fell in love with this girl. I think 
this hook is very interesting. I saw this 
book at the library at the school, and I al- 
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ways like a book that is very thin; and it 
had big print, so that is how I came to 
read it.” 

Myths were classed as fairy tales be- 
cause they were “awful interesting, but 
not real.” Invariably there was a note of 
apology in a book on fairy tales, expressed 
usually: “I liked it very much, although 
it was a fairy tale.” However, nearly al 
ways they wrote of having read the book 
many times. 

The rereading of books generally was 
very noticeable. One girl spoke of having 
read the twelve books in the Little Colonel! 
series each three times, and “it was mostly 
about the same little girl.” 

It was interesting to notice the extent to 
which the phraseology of the kind of book 
the children habitually read affected even 
the wording of the short booknotes. Che 
readers of Optic or Alger spoke of their 
heroes as “poor, but bright young lads, 
who climbed the ladder of success.” The 
readers of the Meade books characterized 
their heroines as “noblehearted, but sadly 
misunderstood girls.” 

Time and place even to a seventh or 
eighth grade pupil are more hazy and con- 
fused than we adults realize. The scene of 
action of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm” 
was laid in London, England. “Oliver Twist” 
was said to have taken place “in the Middle 
Ages.” “The time of knighthood” was a 
simple and convenient time period often 
used. “The spring of the year” seemed 
to suffice for one girl. Another girl in tell 
ing of “The madcap,” by L. T. Meade, said 
“It took place in the middle aged vears.” 

In answer to the question how they cam 
to read the book, the tabulation showed 
that the recommendation of other boys and 
girls far outnumbered recommendation of 
either teacher, parent, or librarian. Th 
can doubtless be traced to the inherent di 


trust of their elders in the matter of boo! 
selection, for they are alwavs so keen abou 
advising books one ought to read. The mo 
tion pictures induced many to read “Tvan 
hoe,” “The talisman,” and “Rob Roy.” 

The author’s name attracted some, the 
title others. One bov said he read “Robin 


Hood” “hecause it said ‘Rohin Hood, the 
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outlaw,’ on the cover, and | always did like 
to read about outlaws.” Illustrations, es- 
pecially pictures, on the cover of the book 
lured some. Several girls said they chose 
their book because “it looked good, it had 
lots of talking in it and empty places,” by 
which they meant wide margins. 

It was surprising to see how many chil- 
dren read a book “because | was lonesome” 
and “never had nothing to do.” 

The argument often advanced that the 
reading of books does not really influence 
the lives of children was clearly disproven 
again and again. Here are some examples: 

One girl, in speaking of “Elsie Dins- 
more,” said: “It is a book which I would 
like my schoolmates to read because of the 
cleanness, the goodness, thoughtfulness and 
kindness of the little girl.” Another girl 
writes of the same book: “It showed how 
to lead a Christian life, and how we should 
love our parents.” 

A seventh grade boy says, discussing 
“The young outlaw,” by Alger: “This 
book is about a boy who was very bad and 
became good and held a good position. I 
like this book because it tells you how you 
can get along in life.” 

This is the ideal of college life one boy 
received from reading Barbour’s “The half- 
back”: “This is a story of football, where 
a boy goes to college. It makes me feel 
that I would like to go to college, too, and 
join the football squad.” 

A girl in reporting on one of the Pansy 
books expresses the wish that every girl 
might read the book, for “It is very inter- 
esting and it might even convert a soul.” 

There is no doubt that books do have 
power to affect the soul of a child. It is 
most important, then, that we to whom is 
given so large a share in the building of 
character of the boys and girls entrusted 
to us shall know well these silent com- 
panions within the covers of books. 

Only when we know children’s books can 
we guide the pupils’ choice understanding- 
ly, sympathetically and lovingly. But know- 
ing books is only half of the problem and 
will avail us little unless there goes with 
it a sympathetic understanding of the needs 
of a child’s growing mind. 
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l'roebel’s cail, “Come, let us live with our 
children,” is more than a mere invitation 
to share pleasant companionship. It is an 
opportunity to avail oneself of the mental 
stimulus to be derived from a fresh view- 
point as it is revealed to us in a child's 
awakening consciousness to the joy and 
beauty, the unworded pathos and mystery 
of the little world in which he finds him- 
self. It is a rare privilege to really know 
books, it is a greater privilege to know 
children, their wants and aspirations, but 
greater than these is the privilege of be- 
ing a mediator between the book and the 
child, of being instrumental in opening new 
visions of beauty to an inquiring mind. Of 
a teacher, as of a mother, it often can be 
said: “And they shall rise up and call her 
blessed,” for it is through them that the 
way has been made clear to see and know 
“whatsoever things. are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report.” 

ADELINE B. ZACHERT. 


THE QUESTION OF BOOK STORAGE 


At the meeting of the American Library 
Institute on Dec. 1 Harry Lyman Koopman, 
librarian of Brown University Library, 
read a paper on “The question of book 
storage,” which was based on an article he 
contributed to the September number of 
The Printing Art. In it he makes a plea 
ior the use of thinner paper and the elim- 
mation of unnecessary margins, and the 
adoption of a more uniform size and style 
of format in general, that the present waste 
of space in libraries, both public and pri- 
vate, may be lessened. The complete ar- 
ticle is reprinted below: 

It is a curious illustration of the imper- 
manence of most products of the press that 
the question of their form with reference 
to economy of storage has hardly been 
raised. Most of them are true ephemera, 
creatures of a day, we might even say of 
the moment consumed in reading them. 
Yet, if printing is an art preservative as 
well as communicative, then its permanent 
records call for storage, and storage, even 
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on the scale of a private library, involves 
one of the costliest of all the elements of 
the modern man’s life—space. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that he who can make 
two books stand where one stood before is, 
if he has not sacrificed quality, a public 
benefactor, and deserves all the praise ac- 
corded by Dean Swiit to the grower of the 
additional blade of grass, while, on the con- 
trary, he who makes one book occupy the 
room of two has wrought an injury to the 
world, unless he can justify his theft of 
space by a corresponding gain in quality. 
Commercially, purely from the point of 
view of money-making, there 
for each tendency toward compactness and 
toward bulk. The smaller the book the 
more cheaply it can be sold, and the wider 
the sale; the larger the book the more can 
be asked for it with an appearance of jus- 
tice, and the more profit there is on each 
sale. 

As business has always been business, we 
find the two tendencies at the very begin- 
ning of the printed book. The black letter, 
which displaced the Roman type in the 
North-European countries, did so, not be- 
cause it was more beautiful or more legible, 
for it was neither, but because it was more 
condensed, and by its use more reading 
matter could be got on a page. Aldus in 
Venice faced the same problem of getting 
away from the extended character of the 
noble Roman, and solved it by copying Pe- 
trarch’s slender handwriting, thus produc- 
ing the type known from the country of 
its birth as Italic. But, along with the 
handy and compact twelvemos and sixteen- 
mos, appeared the stately folios and portly 
quartos, not designed for wide circulation, 
and therefore printed with larger type on 
heavier paper, works that form the proud- 
est masterpieces of printing and amply jus- 
tify the space they have taken up in our 
libraries for more than four hundred years. 
Later a notable achievement in compact- 
ness was made by the Elzevirs in condens- 
ing and reducing the Roman type and 
making tinv books, of pocket and even vest- 
pocket size, books that were favorites in 
their time and remain favorites with the 
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collector who is a booklover and not a 
mere speculator. 

So long as books were arranged on the 
shelves of public and privat 
by sizes than by subjects, their proportions 
did not so much affect compactness of stor- 
age, if only the paper was not too thick 
or ample or the type too large. There 
almost as many shelf-heights as 
shelves, and the books filled their shelt 
spaces, at least up and down, though usu 
ally not from front to back. But, for thirty 
or forty years, American libraries, and most 
modern libraries everywhere, have been ar 
ranged by subjects, and according to rather 
fine divisions. Under these divisions the 
books are arranged alphabetically or chro- 
nologically, and the value of such a system 
depends largely upon having as many as 
possible of the books actually so arranged 
in one visible series. Obviously the very 
largest books must be arranged in a series 
of their own, but the smallest books need 
not be so arranged; there is nothing to pre- 
vent their being mixed in with the medium- 
sized books, and in library practice they 
are now regularly so mixed. Thus all dif- 
ferences of height in books are ignored 
except the regular and over-sized. The gain 
to the student is enormous; he finds before 
him in one row—with dummies here and 
there referring him to special shelves—all 
the books in the library on the subject he 
is investigating. Since libraries are ar- 
ranged for the benefit of their users and 
not merely for storage purposes, there is 
no likelihood of a return to the old system. 
But this means, under any system of book 
design that has ever yet prevailed, a de- 
plorable waste of space. Our libraries ar 
actually filled more with wind than with 
print—even without reference to their in 
tellectual contents. 
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Now, the cost of shelving a book is a 
matter of calculation. In the 
which these lines are written 
shelving its books, if the cost of the stack 
alone thirty cents 
a volume; if the cost of the whole building 
cost of shelving 
But, taking the 
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rower cost of thirty cents a volume, which 
would represent the cost for new volumes 
if the stack were to be extended, it is easy 
to see that, if this is regarded as the nor- 
mal, it makes a great difference to a library 
whether its books in the future are to aver- 
age half as bulky or twice as bulky. In the 
one case the cost of shelving will sink to 
fifteen cents a volume, and any given stack 
will last twice as long before it has to be 
extended; in the other case the cost per 
volume will rise to sixty cents, and the 
stack will have to be extended at the end 
of half the expected time. Moreover, with 
books twice the normal thickness, twice the 
normal distance must be covered in getting 
them. That either of these conditions is 
possible, and that one is likely if certain 
present tendencies continue, can easily be 
shown. 

The modern reader will not consent to go 
back to the fine type used by the Elzevirs 
or even to that in vogue in the middle nine- 
teenth century. He insists upon a type read- 
able with reference to the use intended, 
whether continuous reading or consulta- 
tion; but he is willing that the other ele- 
ments of book-design shall favor compact- 
ness. He is glad to have in his private 
library an India-paper Dickens, at eight 
hundred leaves to the inch in thickness, and 
in public libraries encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries printed on paper of only twice 
that thickness, or four hundred leaves to 
the inch; in the one case shelving four 
books where one was shelved before, in 
the other case two. He sees no reason on 
the side of the buyer why novels should 
not be printed on paper as thin as that of 
the American Encyclopedia or the Century 
Dictionary. He would, moreover, have no 
objection to a book form that should better 
utilize the space on the shelves than is done 
by the current twelvemos—for instance, a 
form like the favorite two-column octavos 
of forty years ago, the form in which many 
veterans read Miss Mulock’s novels. 

If not sufficiently ancient for this, the 
modern reader may still recall with pleas- 
ure another book form which combined 
compactness with legibility and lightness 
more successfully than any other book of 
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modern times, and in which many of us 
made our first acquaintance with standard 
English novels. Here, for instance, is a 
copy of “Henry Esmond,” published in this 
form July 4, 1879. It contains forty-four 
quarto leaves, eleven inches high and eight 
inches wide; its thickness is about a sixth 
of an inch. A yard of these books, there- 
fore, would just fill a regulation shelf, tak- 
ing up all its available space, in height and 
depth as well as length, and there would be 
more than two hundred of them. “Henry 
Esmond” in the original Smith Elder edi- 
tion occupied nearly two running inches on 
the shelf; the set of twenty-one volumes, 
placed as closely as they should be on a li- 
brary shelf, occupy thirty-eight inches, or 
an inch and six-sevenths to a volume. In 
1881 the Harpers issued Hardy’s “Lao- 
dicean” in the Franklin Square Library. 
The book contains thirty-six leaves, being 
therefore a fifth thinner than the “Es- 
mond” in this edition. In the new collective 
edition of Hardy’s works issued by the 
same publishers this novel occupies five 
hundred twelvemo pages, and is bound in 
two volumes, which take up rather more 
than three inches of shelf room. It is only 
fair to add that the publishers offer also a 
thin-paper edition. Is it any wonder that a 
printer, on being asked by a young writer 
how large a book a certain manuscript 
would make, replied: “Any size you like.” 

It was said that the Harpers did not find 
the Franklin Square Library profitable at 
fifteen cents a volume for uncopyrighted 
books. With modern methods of produc- 
tion these books would probably be very 
profitable at that price. But during the 
last thirty years the public has been edu- 
cated to demand bound books, even at twen- 
ty-five cents or less; and the Franklin 
Square Library was issued in paper. Books 
of this format could be issued in tough 
cover papers, to occupy not more than a 
quarter of an inch on the shelf; or since 
libraries like to have the back of a book 
wide enough to receive lettering and a label, 
these quartos might be put into stiff covers 
and still run three to the inch, or over a 
hundred to the yard. As a book to hold in 
the hand, one of these volumes in a durable 
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paper cover, and stitched through the mid- 
dle of its single signature, thus opening 
freely to the inner limit of the page, leaves 
little to be asked. When its compactness for 
storage is considered we can but marvel 
that so promising a book-design should 
have been discarded instead of being per- 
fected. No doubt the public has been to 
blame; it has wanted its books to make a 
show; and this the thin quarto did not do. 
But this format may be not discarded, but 
only in abeyance. One of our popular mag- 
azines has recently adopted a size both 
higher and wider, twelve inches by eight 
and a half, as against the much more con- 
venient size of the Franklin Square Li- 
brary. If other magazines follow suit, 
it would be well if they would adopt 
a height not too large for ordinary shelv- 
ing, say, ten and three-fourths inches. 
Above all, let our magazines and books 
be printed on paper of reasonable thinness. 
Let them not emulate certain of the British 
reviews which come to us on a paper that 
seems a cross between blotting paper and 
cardboard. Here is the volume of the 
Westminster Review for the last half of 
IQII, occupying three inches, not reckon- 
ing the covers, with its 358 leaves. Its 
volume for the first half of 1898 has one 
more leaf and occupies an inch and a half, 
even so being on paper as thick as anyone 
could wish. But the new paper is so 
much lighter!—yes, by the inch, but not 
by the page; for the two volumes just con- 
trasted weigh respectively fifty-six and 
fifty-eight ounces, with the advantage on 
the side of the thinner volume. If this fash- 
ion should prevail widely, it would be- 
come necessary for librarians to demand 
not merely, as they have done, binding 
adapted for wear but also paper adapted 
for storage. But let us hope that the 
“blown book,” to use Franklin's apt phrase, 
blown in type, in leading, in paragraphing, 
in margins, and now last in paper. may 
prove so contrary to the spirit of the twen- 
tieth century that, if ever produced, it will 
remain in its publisher’s warehouse a windy 
monument to his own mistaken judgment 
and treachery to his professional ideals. 
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VOCATIONAL WORK THROUGH 
THE LIBRARY 


In view of the discussion of vocational 
guidance at the recent meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Library Club, the work of one 
of Boston’s special libraries in this direc- 
tion may be of interest. 

The public reference library conducted by 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union is devoted to women’s work, and a 
considerable part of the material relates to 
vocational education and guidance and in- 
stitutions offering special training for non- 
teaching professions. Current reports and 
catalogs of schools and colleges throughout 
the country giving vocational courses are 
kept in the library, and may be consulted by 
anyone. A person interested in social ser- 
vice, for instance, will find there the circu- 
lars of the ditferent schools for social serv- 
ice in the United States, and also books and 
periodical articles describing the opportuni- 
ties for women in this field. 

So many requests for information of this 
sort have been received that suggestive 
reading lists (ten to twenty titles) have 
been prepared on a number of occupations 
for women, as agriculture, chemistry, in- 
terior decorating and institutional manage- 
ment. These are sent to deans of women’s 
colleges, vocational counsellors and libra 
rians who are interested in the subject. 

Most of the references relate to college 
and business women; some of them, how- 
ever, are intended for the high school and 
grammar school graduate, and part of the 
vocational material in the library is of in- 
terest to the younger girl. 

The Union's vocational guidance work is 
conducted chiefly through the appointment 
bureau. The library supplements the work 
of the bureau by collecting material for its 
use and preparing 
tional subjects. Some direct vocational a 
vising is, however, performed by the li 
brary. Many requests are received either 
in person or by letter for information about 
the requirements for some special line of 
work, the preparation. needed and 
that offer such “What are the 
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necessary qualifications for a children’s li- 
brarian?” “Where can I learn landscape 
gardening?” “How can I prepare myself 
for settlement work?” are illustrations of 
requests received. 

Another phase of the work is represented 
in the “Notes on women's vocations,” 
which is one of the features of the Union 
house organ. These include references to 
new lines of work for women, openings in 
the Government service, civil service ex- 
aminations, and notices of current books 
and periodical articles on vocational sub- 
jects. 

In addition to the reference lists above 
mentioned, several special studies on voca- 
tional work with women have been pre- 
pared. A survey of the opportunities in 
eastern Massachusetts for professional 
training for women was made for the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnz, and is em- 
bodied in the recently published directory 
of that organization on “Vocational train- 
ing.” A study of vocational guidance for 
college women has just been completed. 
This includes organizations engaged in the 
work, collegiate appointment bureaus, work 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
and its branches, and college publications 
dealing with the subject. 

Eruet M. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARY 
BINDING 


Tue most successful administration of a 
library’s binding department requires rec- 
ognition of two very important and funda- 
mental business principles that are often 
overlooked, and more waste may be traced 
to the failure of observing these almost ob- 
vious economic features than to the patron- 
age of any number of unsatisfactory bind- 
ers. These two elements of success are: 
first, a thorough standardization of mate- 
rials and methods, and second, a proper 
classification of the material to be bound, 
such a classification to be based upon the 
use, location, and value of the volumes to 
be treated. In consideration of this theory 
we may almost overlook those causes of 
general complaint, such as the poor quality 


of paper and publisher’s bindings, or even 
the unwarranted trimming and wholesale 
treatment that is characteristic of many so- 
called “library” binders, for the first we 
are unable to control, and the second may 
be regulated by the scheme outlined here- 
with to such a degree that the element of 
dissatisfaction may be greatly minimized, if 
not entirely obviated. Scientific direction 
makes it possible to use to advantage many 
of the methods that at present we are al- 
most inclined to label as “butchery” and 
“shoemaking.” Laced, or French joint 
cases, tight backs or loose backs, sewing 
on sunken cord, sewing on tapes, straight 
sewing, and over-sewing are all meritorious 
processes, but the exclusive adaptation of 
either alternative is a disastrous rut for 
any library to follow. Yet that is pretty 
much the situation to-day as revealed by 
the bindings on the shelves of a dozen of 
our leading libraries. 


STANDARDIZING MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The number of colors for bindings should 
be few but strong in character, so that dark 
blue, for example, indicates definitely one 
exact shade, whether referring to a cloth 
or to a leather. Fancies or zxsthetic de- 
lights deserve scant attention, if such selec- 
tions suggest a multiplicity of rainbow ef- 
fects, for thus the whole scheme of stand- 
ardization is disrupted, since the term 
standardization includes the idea of perpe- 
tuity, and we cannot be sure that every 
shade can be produced or even matched in- 
definitely. The necessary idea of stability 
and the certainty that cloth has this lasting 
quality to a greater degree than any leather 
determines that the color scheme must have 
its basis in some one line of book cloths, 
such as the library buckram produced by 
the Holliston Mills. 

For leathers a library should consider 
only two or three, namely: Turkey moroc- 
co, Niger morocco, and Scotch pigskin. 
Since the colors of pigskin are not depend- 
able except in the naturals and the browns, 
this leather should be adopted only as sup- 
plementary. Contrary to what many leath- 
er dealers or bookbinders may say, perhaps 
because they do not handle the leather, it is 
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quite safe to trust to the qualities of Niger 
morocco. ‘Turkey morocco has been the 
only leather to give uniform satisfaction 
for a long term of years, while other leath- 
ers have been only relatively satisfactory 
because of rapid disintegration after a 
short period of disuse of the books thus 
bound. The more recently introduced Ni- 
ger morocco gives every evidence, how- 
ever, of equalling the fine qualities of Tur- 
key morocco, and costs several cents less 
per foot. Since the nature of this article 
will not permit any adequate discussion of 
the relative values of materials, for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, please accept the 
standardized selections herewith, made as 
a result of the suggested research and com- 
parison: 


Leather Cloth 
Nicer morocco matching Holliston Library buckram 
Dark red No. 26 
Light red 399 
Dark blue gt 
Dark green 92 
Dark brown 405 
Lieht brown 13 
Olive 15 
Black (green-black) 75 


With these colors of leather and cloth it 
is possible to match with reasonable satis- 
faction almost any number of old colors 
used, except for the old sheep binding. For 
this purpose natural pigskin serves best, 
and may be matched by Holliston Library 
buckram 396. 

The style of type is another important 
feature to be considered. Too often have 
the binders been permitted to use their own 
taste, with the result that legibility is often 
interfered with. The old school binder 
practiced this little trick to insure the re- 
tention of the binding of future volumes 
of sets belonging to a library or to an indi- 
vidual patron; he would include in one title 
three or four styles as well as sizes of type. 
Frequently this result was a violation to 
artistic display as well as to the desirability 
of simplicity. Good type costs a lot of 
money (about eight cents per type letter), 
so that the judicious sprinkling of a dozen 
styles of letters over as many sets of vol- 
umes would be difficult for a better binder, 
perhaps, to match without a further equip- 
ment of type than would have been neces- 
sary otherwise. 

The interior treatment and selection of 


materials must be determined by each h- 
brary and binder interested, although de- 
signed end-papers are recommend 1, since 
the figures hide the ugliness of the “turn- 
in,” the tapes, and the lining cloth. While 
not attempting to discuss the relative merits 
of case binding with the laced binding, it 
might be well to state that any volume 
bound in full cloth should never be of the 
“laced in” style. 
CLASSIFICATION OF BINDING 

An ordinary classification of binding is 
simply the division of new binding from 
rebinding, and while new binding, be- 
cause it usually includes more difficult col- 
lation, averages a slightly higher rate of 
cost. this division is not important except 
as a matter of library record. A classifi- 
cation based upon the use, location, and 
value of individual titles, calling for four 
grades or qualities of work, is decidedly 
important. The principle of economy lies 
simply in the proper distribution of the to- 
tal bulk of binding over those four quali- 
ties of work. Obviously, if the character 
of a large portion of the total binding of 
a library can be cared for satisfactorily 
at a cheaper rate than is absolutely de- 
manded for a few volumes, it is a waste to 
select the superior grade simply for the 
sake of having uniformly fine bindings. 
The four degrees of quality that are usually 
determined at a glance, together with the 
probable per cent. that each class forms 
of the library's total binding, may best be 
represented by the following outline: 
Clas Designatior oof total Binding 
1 Reference books eather best 
Valuable books character of 

binding 

Serials and contin 
uations, literary OF 
indexed in serial 20-40° full buckram, 


bibliographies good wor 
Reputable werks careful collation 


not in constant de careful trimming 
mand sew straight 
(a) Serials, obviously 
of less worth than 
above trade in 
ch ter, and use 
principally current (a) t kram 


(b) Works of ordinary 


valu (b kram 
(c) Popular books (< ther, 
heaper ork, 
b ver 
and 
t ura 


2! 
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b ef requi- 
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30 


Many public libraries might determine 
that a considerable portion of class 2 could 
be dropped into class 3, because the general 
nature of the collection and the demands 
upon it would not require careful preserva- 
tion of some bibliographic features that 
constitute items of distinct value in a uni- 
versity library. It is by no means uncom- 
mon, nor is it evidence of thoughtlessness 
or bad policy to find in certain library 
stacks valuable sets and works that have 
been bound very plainly, but in adopting 
this policy care must be taken that a cheap- 
er binding for such material is not the 
sort that injures the books to the ex- 
tent of robbing them of various biblio- 
graphic values. It has been determined 
by bibliophiles more or less definitely just 
how much worth may be attached to orig- 
inal bindings, uncut leaves, or any other 
items that may be characteristic of any par- 
ticular edition. While this value is chief- 
ly sentimental, the recognition of it has a 
slight economic bearing, in that any treat- 
ment which reduces that theoretical value 
also reduces the value of the collection. 
One authority states that trimming more 
than 1/64 of an inch from the top of a book 
takes off 50 per cent. of its edition value. 
If this assertion is true, there are many 
thousands of volumes that have been bound 
for various libraries within the last few 
years that are now about as valuable asa 
scuttled ship or a tumbled-down house. The 
universal practice of oversewing and its 
attendant processes by many binders is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of this. 


OVERSEWED VERSUS STRAIGHT SEWED BOOKS 


Libraries owe a great deal to those bind- 
ers who have developed methods of over- 
sewing, because this process without doubt 
offers the most durable results. but this de- 
sired durability should be restricted to that 
class of books which demands it. In pro- 
ducing this binding the binders have made 
good, but the librarian has listened too long 
to their advice and has done too little in- 
vestigation of the results if he permits the 
universal practice of this style of binding 
for his library. The process of oversew- 
ing usually requires the cutting off the back 
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of the books, taking away an eighth of an 
inch of the inner margin. The smooth 
back is then coated lightly with glue, aud 
when dry, the book is separated into arbi- 
trary signatures, which are perforated 
along a line an eighth of an inch further 
into this inner margin. After the volume 
has been sewed and has reached the for- 
warding process each of the other margins 
is trimmed smooth. The page has now 
been trimmed on all four edges, and be- 
cause of a usual slight unevenness in the 
perforation and the nature of the sewing 
involved the edges of the sections are not 
aligned as evenly as is common with 
straight sewed books. For that reason the 
trimming of the outer edges is nearly dou- 
ble the amount that would be necessary to 
give the straight sewed book the proper 
finished appearance. The straight sewed 
books require the preservation of the orig- 
inal signatures, the number of pages of 
which are supposedly consistent with the 
weight and quality of the paper, while the 
oversewing process permits, at the point of 
the arbitrary division into sections, a reg- 
ular variation from that number. A twelve- 
page signature book may thus be redivided 
into sixteen or eighteen page sections, al- 
though theoretically this never happens 
without intention. Whatever discussion 
may arise about this point, libraries may 
be sure that the usual result is a gain in 
the strength of binding, but that added 
strength is not always needed, nor is it de- 
sired, if the volume is a valuable one. The 
oversewing process is characteristic of 
cheaper bindings because it is labor saving; 
the actual time for sewing takes longer, as 
the binder will state, but the difference is 
more than made up by the time that is 
saved in the mending and reinforcements 
required on the back of the signatures, if 
treated in the orthodox way. That is why 
so many binders prefer to oversew every 
book they bind. The conclusion or recom- 
mendation set forth, however, should ap- 
pease both this type of binder and the fas- 
tidious librarian. It is as follows: Give 
to those firms that have the best methods of 
oversewing all of the library’s binding that 
would fall in the class numbered 3 in the 
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classification given herewith. The more 
valuable material is probably worthy of a 
more careful treatment, and seldom de- 
mands any elements of durability not con- 
sistent with the most orthodox binding. 
Tuomas P. Ayer. 


A. L. A. BINDING RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

Since there has recently appeared a 
statement from a library binder that leath- 
er was the proper material with which to 
bind all books, no matter how they were to 
be used, it seems only fair that librarians 
should know exactly the recommendations 
of the binding committee on this important 
point. The recommendations advocated by 
the committee can be summed up in three 
brief rules: 

1. Always use leather on books which 
are to receive hard usage. 

2. Never use leather on books which will 
be seldom used. 

3. In case of doubt give preference to 
cloth. 

It follows from these rules that fiction 
and juvenile books should be bound in 
leather, except in localities where experi- 
ence has demonstrated that cloth is better. 
In view of the experience of many libra- 
ries during the last ten years, there is no 
doubt in the minds of the committee but 
that leather is best for such books, and 
that a good grade of cowhide is good 
enough for this purpose. 

Reference books, especially those which 
are heavy, such as dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, etc., should, of course, be bound in 
leather. 

It follows, furthermore, from these rules 
that practically all periodicals should be 
bound in cloth. There are very few libra- 
ries in which the use of bound periodicals 
for reference purposes justifies hinding 
them in leather. There may be a large use 
of periodicals as a whole, but the use that 
any one volume will have vear in and year 
out is very slight. Since the cloth which 
meets the specifications of the Bureau of 
Standards has been on the market libra- 
rians have had at their disposal a material 


which, in view of the tests made before the 
specifications were drawn up, can almost be 
guaranteed to last as long as posterity will 
wish it to. We know that cloth which is 
very inferior in quality has been on the 
backs of books for over seventy years and 
is still in excellent condition. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to suppose that cloth made 
according to these specifications will last 
practically forever in the temperate zone. 
While we know this about cloth we can- 
not be equally sure that leather will last near- 
ly as long. We know positively that leather 
which is not free-from-acid is sure to de- 
teriorate under conditions which will be 
found in all libraries. We know that leath- 
ers free-from-acid will last much longer, 
but how much longer is a matter of con- 
jecture. Furthermore, it has been discov- 
ered that in many cases leathers which 
have been advertised to be free-from-acid 
have been found on analysis to contain 
as high as 1 per cent. of free sulphuric acid. 
There is no question but that .a leather- 
bound book has a much better appearance 
than one bound in cloth, but in view of the 
facts the Committee on Binding believes 
that the use of leather, except on books 
much used, is to he strongly condemned. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRA- 
RIAN OF CONGRESS SHOWS 
STEADY GROWTH. 


Tue report of Dr. Herbert Putnam, head 
of the Library of Congress, was submitted 
to Congress on Dec. 1, for the year ending 
June 30, 1913. It includes the report of the 
superintendent of the library building and 
grounds, and also that of the register of 
copyrights, making in all a volume of 269 
pages. 

It appears from the report that accessions 
to the library the past year have been nvvst 
noteworthy from their volume and div: r- 
sity. “This volume,” says Dr. Putnam, ‘in 
major part the result of copyright, gift, and 
exchange, has become so momentous as to 
constitute a problem far beyond that of sny 
other library. In an ordinary library—for 
instance, a municipal library—much of such 
material would be wholly avoided; in the 
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national library, with the duty to acquire 
and preserve not merely the most compre- 
hensive exhibit of the American press prac- 
ticable, but the miscellaneous material in 
every other field which the ordinary libra- 
ries can not undertake, and precisely be- 
cause such other libraries can not undertake 
it—in the national library a limitation upon 
the acquisitions in concern merely for the 
difficulties of administration would be fool- 
hardy. Better to receive it and treat it 
broadly than to reject it wholly.” There 
is, however, the problem of actual shelv- 
ing. Within six or seven years it will be 
necessary to arrange additional accommo- 
dation in the northeast court-yard as has 
already been done in the southeast court. 
A stack constructed there would provide 
space for 800,000 volumes at a cost of not 
over $325,000, 

During the past year two of the veteran 
employes of the catalog division, Louis C. 
Solyom and Steingrimur Stefansson, have 
passed away. Mr. Solyom, who was a 
Hungarian by birth, had been connected 
with the Library of Congress since 1867 
and was a linguist of exceptional ability. 
Mr. Stefansson, who had been with the 
library since 1899, was its highest expert in 
bibliography. A third death during the 
year was that of James Quay Howard, 
since 1897 in charge of the “Congressional 
Reference Library,” with his headquarters 
in the Representatives’ reading room. Sev- 
eral divisions, notably those of classifica- 
tion, catalog, and reading room, have suf- 
fered seriously through the frequent with- 
drawal of assistants to library positions 
elsewhere, where better salaries are of- 
fered. 

The appropriations for the library proper 
and the copyright office, including those for 
the care of buildings and grounds, were 
$592,585.94. This does not include an al- 


lotment of $202,000 for printing and bind- 


ing. Appropriations for salaries were 
$384,380.72, and for purchase of books $08,- 


000, which was exclusive of $2000 to be 
expended by the marshal of the Supreme 
Court for new books for that body. The 
increase of salary from $6,500 to $7,500 for 
the librarian was refused, as were increases 


for the chiefs of the periodical and prints 
divisions, and a special appropriation rec- 
ommended for the purchase of additional 
books and other material for the division 
for the blind, was not granted. 

The net accessions of printed books and 
pamphlets for the year were 115,862; maps 
and charts (pieces) 6100; music (volumes 
and pieces), 39,167; prints (pieces), 10,- 
749. A numerical statement of the number 
of manuscripts is not feasible. The total 
number of books now in the library is 
2,128,255; maps and charts, 135,223; mu- 
sic, 630,799; prints, 360,494. While no 
large groups of printed books were pre- 
sented this year, the aggregate of 11,256 
pieces received by private gift testifies to 
the continued interest and generosity of 
thousands of individuals and unofficial bod- 
ies. In a widely different category, but in 
its actual significance truly literary, since it 
embodies a memorial of distinguished liter- 
ary service, was the gift from Dr. Law- 
rence Heyworth Mills, now a professor at 
Oxford University, of a beautifully illum- 
inated address on vellum enclosed in a 
casket of silver, presented to him by Parsi 
friends and admirers in Great Britain as a 
mark of their appreciation of his services 
to Zend Avestic research. With the manu- 
script records of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, came also the society’s special 
collection of printed books, numbering 745 
volumes, 730 pamphlets, and 486 period- 
ical numbers. These included not only 
files of the publications of the society and 
of its state auxiliaries—reports, periodicals, 
and occasional issues—but also numerous 
miscellaneous works relating to slavery, to 
the progress of the negro race, and to the 
Liberian Republic. Some 500 photographs, 
chiefly of Liberian subjects, and 77 maps 
were also part of the collection. The 
classes of literature that have received the 
most concentrated attention and the most 
important, if not the most numerous, acces- 
sions during the year have been art and 
architecture. Source material relating to 
the early periods of discovery and explora- 
tion of the western hemisphere was largely 
augmented by the acquisition of the manu- 
scripts of Dr. Rudolph R. Schuller, the well 


known specialist in American philology. 
The collection embraces such results of Dr. 
Schuller’s own researches as are still un- 
published; a considerable body of tran- 
scripts and of photographic reproductions 
of rare originals preserved in widely sep- 
arated archives—in the Archivo General de 
Indias in Seville, in the National Library 
in Rio de Janeiro, in the British Museum, 
the Royal Library in Berlin, the Brinton 
collection, in remote monasteries in Peru, 
and in other almost inaccessible repositor- 
ies; and an elaborate manuscript bibliogra- 
phy. Special efforts have been directed to 
the acquisition of source material relating 
to European history, using as a guide the 
Check list issued by the American Histor- 
ical Association. Of the 2197 sets there 
listed, the library now possesses 1102, or 
slightly more than one-half the entire lst. 
The completion of the collection of this ma- 
terial is being made the object of special 
effort. 

In the manuscripts division several ac- 
cessions have been made which round out 
important groups already in the library. 
Among these are the diary of John Fell, an 
addition to the Papers of the Continental 
Congress; the logs and journal of Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn, supplementing the 
large collection of his papers acquired four 
years ago; the papers of Nicholas Biddle, 
which, taken in conjunction with those of 
Andrew Jackson acquired several years 
ago, complete the story of the contest be- 
tween Jackson and the second Bank of the 
United States; the records of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society bring to a period 
the history of the attempts at negro coloni- 
zation; and, finally, the important project 
of building up a library of transcripts of 
documents in the archives of foreign coun- 
tries which pertain to America in its col- 
onial period, now measurably completed so 
far as the English records are concerned, 
has received impetus from the arrange- 
ments entered into for transcribing the 
documents in the French and Mexican ar- 
chives. Three volumes of the Journals of 
the Continental Congress for the year 1781 
were issued tn the course of the vear. The 
copy for the year 1782 is in press, and that 
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for 1783 is well on in course of editorial 
preparation. 

In the division of documents 24,583 vol- 
umes and 18,559 pamphlets were acces- 


ternational exchange relations were estab 

lished with four additional governments, 
viz., the Presidency of Bombay, the [resi 

dency of Madras, the Government of Fin 

land, and the free city of Lubeck. This 
raises the total number of foreign deposi 

tories of United States documents to ge. 
Official publication of the various states o! 
the Union received numbered 9485. Dur 

ing the preceding year a special collection 
of American official publications on indus- 
trial accidents and their compensation was 
made; in response to requests for further 
information, the division this year made a 
special collection of German documents on 
this subject, consisting of 714 volumes and 
pamphlets. second special collection 
consists of the documents published by for- 
eign legislatures for the use of their mem- 
bers, covering rules of procedure, methods 
of drafting bills, ete., and numbered 409 
volumes and pamphlets. A third collection 
consists of the publications issued in con- 
nection with the arbitration of the 1912-13 
wage controversy on eastern railroads. 

In the law library the accessions were 
6173, making the total number of volumes 
158,117. Since 1894 briefs in the cases 
filed in and decided by the Supreme Court 
have remained unbound. The binding of 
these has now been arranged, and briets 
and records will be bound in accordance 
with the order in which the cases are 
printed in the official reports of the Su- 
preme Court. During the year there was 
published a 93-page bibliography of bil 
liographies of international and conti 
nental law under the title “The bibliog 
raphy of international law and continental 
law.” A fellowship in the library has been 
established by Harvard University, by 
which Mr. Thomas W. Palmer, Jr., has 
been designated by the president and fel 
lows of Harvard University to study in the 
library the law of Spain,and then by a brief 
subsequent study of Spain vo assist in the 
publication of a Guide to the law of Spain. 


sioned, and also 770 maps and charts. In 
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It is hoped to publish the volume during 
1914. 

During the past year the experiment has 
been tried of opening the map division on 
Sundays and holidays. Inquiries made on 
these days were, on the average, more nu- 
merous and quite as important as those 

made on week days. The “Descriptive list 

of maps of Spanish possessions within the 

present limits of the United States, 1502- 

1820, by Woodbury Lowery, edited by P. L. 

Phillips” was published, and the printing 

of the third volume of the “List of geo- 

graphical atlases” is under way. 

In the music division no gifts of moment 
were received. The transcribing of the 
scores of old operas unprocurable in the 
original or in print has continued, forty- 
four being added during the year. The 
catalog of “Early books on music” ap- 
peared in August, and the “Catalogue of 
early librettos” will probably be finished 
early in 1914. 

The periodical division receives 6679 
current periodicals (separate titles). As the 
division uses the second copies of the copy- 
righted periodicals received (now 1020 in 
number), the total number of current pe- 
riodicals received is 7699. Of this number, 
1268 are received through the Smithsonian 
Institution. In these statistics year books, 
almanacs, and other serials of an annual 
nature, board of trade, and official serial 
publications are not included. The whole 
number of periodical acquisitions amounted 
during the year to 135,358 items. The 
number of newspapers received is 894, of 
which 788 are American and 106 are for- 
eign. Of the American newspapers, 582 
are daily papers and 206 are weekly. Dur- 
ing the year 1912 volumes of newspapers 
were bound, and 5189 volumes of period- 
icals. One publication, “A check list of 
American eighteenth century newspapers in 
the Library of Congress,” was issued, and 
the chief of the division collaborated with 
the chief bibliographer in preparation of 
the “Select list of references on the mon- 
etary question.” 

Among the accessions to the prints divi- 
sion of special interest are several series of 
lithographs and etchings by Joseph Pen- 
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nell, principally views of the Panama Canal. 
The division has supplied during the year 
to educational institutions and art classes 
16,627 photographs of paintings, sculpture 
and architecture, without the loss (or dam- 
age) of a photograph. 

In the binding division 8552 volumes 
were bound in half morocco, the half mo- 
rocco being in part the new “acid free” 
goatskin, of domestic tannage and finish, 
which is expected to outlast by many years 
the expensive French and German mo- 
roccos. In all 13,649 volumes received 
leather bindings and 21,378 were done in 
various book cloths, besides a considerable 
amount of repair work. 

The total number of volumes cataloged 
during the year was 107,544, of which 73,- 
949 were new accessions and 33,595 arrears 
recataloged; 704,387 cards were prepared 
and filed in the several catalogs of the li- 
brary. Following the reclassification close- 
ly several of the sub-classes in language 
and literature, including some of the larger 
and more important, have been completed 
and others started well under way. These 
constitute the bulk of the material recata- 
loged. 

American and English law at the Capitol 
and Library of Congress has been divided 
for purposes of convenience in handling 
into three general groups. 

I. Statutes, reports, digests. 
Il. Treatises, textbooks. 

IIT. Reference: Encyclopedias, gen- 
eral collected cases, law diction- 
aries, language dictionaries, pe- 
riodicals, etc. 

In all of these a large part of the material 
was found uncataloged, especially among 
the books received before 1900, which were 
at that time shelved without cataloging. 
Until February, 1912, entries were made 
and printed without indication of subject 
headings. 

The number of volumes classified during 
the fiscal year 1912-13 was 105,618; re- 
classified, 23,970, including 1817 transfers; 
new accessions, 81,648; shelf listed, 98,442, 
of which 76,289 were new accessions. 

During the year the number of subscrib- 
ers to the printed cards has increased from 
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The cash sale of cards, in- 
proof sheets, 


1774 to 1852. 
cluding subscriptions to 
amounted to $47,765.26. Cards for about 
45,000 different titles were added to the 
stock during the year, including about 6000 
cards printed for libraries in the District 
of Columbia and about 1800 printed for 
other cooperating libraries. The whole 
number of different titles now represented 
in the stock is approximately 584,000, in- 
cluding about 34,000 “unrevised” cards not 
represented in the depository sets. A proof 
sheet depository set has been supplied to 
the Philippines Library. Except for this 
change, the list of depositories is the same 
as given in the report for 1911. 

The division of bibliography has en- 
larged its general work and has prepared a 
large number of typewritten lists during the 
year, and has also codperated freely with 
other agencies in the work of selection and 
compilation of titles. 

The main work of the Smithsonian divi- 
sion has comprised the filing in of the sets 
of society publications; the preparation of 
unbound volumes for binding; the circula- 
tion of books in the classes of academic so- 
cieties, and those relating to pure science, 
and the examination of books and pam- 
phlets transferred from other libraries. 

The reading room for the blind, trans- 
ferred from the Public Library, has had a 
successful year. 

The number of blind readers has stead- 
ily increased, until the list of active readers 
now covers practically ali the known blind 
of the District of Columbia, about 100 in 
number. The acquisition during the year 
of several hundred new books, music scores, 
and magazines published in embossed print 
has brought joy to the hearts of the book- 
hungry blind. By a provision of Congress 
there are sent to this library copies of all 
books made for touch readers at the Amer- 
ican printing house, Louisville, Ky., so far 
as these are printed from the Government 
allotment. In addition to the new matter 
from this source there have been additions 
hy gift and purchase. 

Discussion of the project for a legislative 
reference bureau has continued and several 
bills have been introduced. In Appendix 
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Iv are quoted in full the three bills which 
are of most practical interest, together with 
quotations of the reports accompanying 
them. 

In addition to these bills in Appendix 1v 
are other reports and appendices, including 
the report of the superintendent of the li- 
brary building and Statistical 
tables of appropriations, and expenditures, 
appropriation acts, 1913-14, report of the 
register of copyrights, and a list of acces- 
sions of manuscripts and broadsides during 


1912-13. 


grounds, 


OPENING OF THE SOMERVILLE, 
MASS., PUBLIC LIBRARY 


THE new building of the Somerville Pub- 
lic Library, for which ground was broken 
fifteen months ago, was dedicated Dec. 17, 
with brief informal exercises. Three min- 
ute addresses were made by the mayor, the 
building commissioner, and the president of 
the board of trustees. The librarian, Drew 
B. Hall, spoke briefly on “The aims of the 
library of to-day.” He said: 

“The progress of a city depends upon 
the development of the bodies, of the minds 


and of the spirits of its citizens. The great- 
est force in the world is the inspiration 


men receive 
Books. 

“So long has this power of books been 
recognized and so widely is it spread that 
to-day all things under the heavens, or in 
the sea, or on the earth are dealt with in 
printed pages. To succeed every man must 
read. Yet unaided he knows not which of 
the volumes before him is best for his pur 
pose; neither is he able to own private! 
all those he sometimes must read. To mev' 
this need for thousands of books on hu 
dreds of subjects, and for guidance in thei: 
choice and use there have been created co 
Operative libraries of the public. 

“Great as is the service offered, still 
greater is the economy effected. For the 
cost of its maintenance, the public library 
system of this city yearly renders service 
which, if purchased individually, would cost 
its citizens half a million dollars. The li- 
brary alone deals with what may he con- 


from a book, the Book of 
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sumed and consumed again, and may be 
read and re-read, and be still able to give 
each new reader whatever part of itself he 
can understand and take unto himself. 

“To give this good service of books there 
are required three things—buildings, books 
and actuating force. 

“Buildings suitable for economical and 
efficient work, and since libraries house the 
minds and the spirits of the great, and offer 
them continually to citizens both young and 
old, buildings beautiful to uplift the living 
and honor the dead! 

“Books; of the making of them there is 
no end; books great and little, books useful 
and useless, books never dying and books 
never alive! Inaccurate books and out-of- 
date editions are worse than none; dupli- 
cation of matter already owned in one vol- 
ume is confusing and wasteful. So the 
choosing of the best books and their skillful 
use have become a profession, and their 
classification and cataloging an exact sci- 
ence. 

“If the building be the body, and the 
books be the mind, there must be the third 
part, the heart and the spirit. This is the 
library staff of sympathetic, forceful and 
well-educated persons breathing warmth 
into the body of cold brick, and life into 
the mind of quiescent books; ready at all 
times to serve the city, ‘regarding, not 
chiefly its passing cravings, but those 
things which alone can finally satisfy it.’” 

Following Mr. Hall was a brief address 
by the superintendent of schools on “The 
public library as a public educator,” after 
which Dr. Charles L. Noyes, of the board 
of trustees, delivered the chief address of 
the evening, on “The influence of the pub- 
lic library.” 

“To understand what it means that a city 
should build, equip, man and maintain a 
library like this,” he said, “is to explain 
the meaning of our civic life to-day. A 
modern library is a mirror held up to 
modern life in its latest phase. Approve 
it you cannot unless you believe in the 
movement of humanity in which we are a 
part. Condemn it and you indict civiliza- 
tion, you stand against the stream of our 
life as a people to-day. “The best is not too 


good for the common people,’ is our creed 
and our inspiration. The symbol of that 
civic zeal and ideal is before us in this no- 
ble library, standing in the present and 
pointing to the future. 

“A modern city library is, 1 think, the 
finest and clearest interpretation of the 
spirit of the times. It is, indeed, but one 
organ in the complex and complete munici- 
pal ministry. All kindred institutions— 
hospitals, schools, parks, play and pleasure 
grounds—are but the people acting col- 
lectively for the benefit and betterment of 
all. But I hope it will seem no partiality in 
me to say that the library serves in things 
which are the most indispensable, and of 
the highest rank. 

“A public library shows humanity edu- 
cating itself for human life—improving its 
efficiency, perfecting its nature, enriching 
its capacities and resources. But the su- 
preme task for the democracy of the future 
is to educate itself for its work as a democ- 
racy. Popular government must be intel- 
ligent. A democracy cannot survive, still 
less prosper, without libraries or their 
equivalent. A monarchy might, but the 
problems of life and government under 
popular rule are many and multiplying, and 
we, the people, must solve them. Mere zeal 
and good will have not enabled us to dis- 
pose of such comparatively simple issues as 
temperance, charity, slavery. What shall 
we do when we deal with the more debated 
and difficult subjects, such as commission 
government, referendums, public owner- 
ship, trust control, eugenics, and all the 
reforms which are thrust upon us to adopt 
offhand? 

“But the spirit of the library turns on us 
sad eyes of rebuke when we dwell too long 
on her function as educator of workers and 
voters. She first and last offers to us, 
at their best, the things for which we work 
and live. She gives us books gathered from 
all lands and ages, selected, adapted to 
mood and taste and capacity. Of all the 
ministries of a city to its citizens is there 
any to surpass, to equal this? It invites 
all the people into the aristocracy of intel- 
ligence and character. The best that life 
has to give man, at his best and highest, it 
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makes the universal prerogative of the 
whole body of citizenship.” 

Following the addresses the building was 
thrown open to inspection. Its style is Ital- 
ian Renaissance, and was inspired by the 
Palazzo Albergati of Bologna. It is 123x73 
feet, two stories high, with a half-floor cel- 
lar in the rear. It is built of Persian gray 
brick with terra cotta trimmings and green 
tile roof. The Snead storage stack of two 
levels, containing 140,000 volumes, has been 
placed in the center, below the main floor 
of the building, and is thus entirely depend- 
ent upon artificial light, and persons are 
placed between the stack and the light next 
the windows. This reverses the type of 
plan of which the Library of Congress is 
an example, with the reading room in the 
center and the books outside. 

The largest group of users, the adults, 
are given the main floor extending over the 
storage stack, which contains wooden cases 
upon the alcove plan for 45,000 volumes 
and seats for 140 readers, and has light on 
all four sides and overhead. The second 
group, the children, occupy one end of the 
ground floor, with direct access to the stor- 
age stack; has shelving for 7000 volumes 
and seats for 75. 

The third group, the staff, have a cata- 
loging room at the other end of the storage 
stack on the ground floor. In the rear is a 
suite of four rooms for staff convenience, 
and at the right of the entrance a small lec- 
ture hall seating 100. Artificial light is by 
electricity from overhead; indirect on the 
ground floor, direct in the book room for 
adults, whose height, some 23 to 30 feet, 
raises the lamps largely above the line of 
vision. Tables and book cases are all mov- 
able, allowing the rearrangement of space 
as desired. The cellar has boiler, janitor’s 
rooms and two work rooms. An electric 
elevator with five stops reaches all floors, 
and there is a very complete equipment of 
telephone and other appliances for comfort- 
able, rapid work. 

The attempt has been to erect a central 
building complete for the moderate sum of 
$125,000 which should be beautiful in sim- 
ple dignity, economical in construction and 
efficient in operation. These purposes would 
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seem to be accomplished, the unit cost per 
seat and per volume stored being very low 
and the beauty and lightness generally ac- 
knowledged. D. B. H. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


In place of the usual meeting at Chicago 
in January, a meeting of the American Li- 
brary Institute was held at the Park Ave- 
nue Hotel in New York on Monday, Dec. 
1, under the presidency of Dr. Frank P. 
Hill, and with Miss M. E. Ahern at the 
secretary's desk. There were in all twenty- 
six members of the Institute present, 
but as an invitation had been extended to 
other library people in New York and vi- 
cinity, the afternoon meeting was attended 
by forty or fifty library folk, including 
M. Otlet of Brussels, and the evening meet- 
ing by over a hundred. 

The first paper at the afternoon session 
was that of Mr. H. L. Koopman, librarian 
of Brown University, on “Book storage,” 
in which he lamented the considerable 
waste of shelf space, as by books of feath- 
erweight paper and like irregularities, as 
well as by the requisite air-space, and in- 
stanced the large saving of space resulting 
from the use of such a page as the old 
Franklin Square Library. He referred in- 
cidentally to Mr. Edison’s suggestion of 
thin nickel plates for book use. There was 
some brief discussion of the use of India 
paper books, which were in general consid- 
ered unfit for library use. 

Prof. W. Dawson Johnston of Columbia 
University then presented a paper on “Re- 
cruiting college men and women for the 
ranks of librarians.” He quoted statistics 
from returns made by college classes at 
Princeton and elsewhere to show the stand- 
ard of payment of professional men and 
the increasing remuneration of men who 
had adopted a business career, which last 
was in striking contrast with the pay of 
librarians. He suggested that there should 
be a definite campaign to obtain the in- 
terest of college men and women in library 
work, by lectures on the subject in the im- 
portant colleges from eminent librarians. 
His paper offered opportunity for com- 
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ment from several points of view, part be- 
ing taken in the discussion that followed by 
Miss Ahern, Mr. Hill, Mr. Dana, Mr. 
Dewey and others. Mr. Dewey pointed 
out that though he was the first to 
limit membership in the New York Library 
School to those having a college degree, he 
emphasized much more the natural adapta- 
bility for library work on the part of those 
seeking to enter the profession. There was 
considerable discussion and diversity of 
opinion on the subject from the several 
speakers, and after a further summing up 
by Mr. Johnston it was decided that a 
committee should be appointed to take any 
advisable steps. 

The subject of “appraising the value of 
book collection” was treated rather in- 
formally by Mr. C. H. Gould, librarian of 
McGill University, Montreal. He outlined the 
three methods of appraising a library, at its 
cost, at what it would bring at auction, and 
at its probable replacement cost, rather in- 
dicating the latter as a desirable basis, but 
admitting the difficulty of making any val- 
uation that would be wholly satisfactory. 

A special dinner was provided for mem- 
bers of the Institute, who were privileged 
to include guests, so that about thirty-five 
enjoyed the dinner hour together. 

At the evening session, the invitation to 
library people outside the Institute board 
brought, as above stated, considerable re- 
sponse in a larger attendance. Melvil Dew- 
ey made the leading address of the meet- 
ing on the subject of “The general tend- 
ency of the library profession,” emphasiz- 
ing his well-known views with his usual 
vigor. His inspirational address was cor- 
dially applauded. 

Dr. George J. Fisher, secretary of the 
International Y. M. C. A., spoke on “Phys- 
ical efficiency,” summarizing his addresses 
to the Brooklyn Library staff. 

The Institute meeting was held at this 
time and place to separate it from the coun- 
cil meeting in Chicago, and coming im- 
mediately after the meeting of the eastern 
college librarians, had the advantage of 
attracting several college librarians who 
might not otherwise have been able to be 


present. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION—LIBRARY SECTION 
THE meeting of the library section of 

the New York State Teachers’ Association 
was held at Syracuse on Tuesday, Nov. 25, 
1913. The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Dr. Sherman Williams of Al- 
bany, with about forty members in attend- 
ance; later in the morning this number ap- 
proximated one hundred. It was noted that 
teachers and librarians were present in 
about equal numbers. 

It is recorded that Miss C. M. Underhill, 
regularly elected president at the last meet- 
ing, found it impossible to serve and ten- 
dered her resignation in February, 1913. 
It was accepted with regret and filed. Dr. 
Brubacher, president of the Association, 
appointed Dr. Sherman Williams to the 
office. 

At the opening of the meeting the chair 
explained the plan and purpose of the 
School Library exhibit, and extended an 
invitation to all to see it at the close of the 
session, 

The first paper presented was prepared 
by Miss Frances Jenkins Olcott, on “Story- 
telling as a means of teaching literature.” 
Owing to the absence of Miss Olcott this 
paper was read by Dr. Williams. The fol- 
lowing questions were given by Miss Olcott 
as some which confront educators: “How 
can I tell stories without special gift and 
training?” ‘What is the educational value 
of stories?” ‘How shall the story be pre- 
pared and presented?” “How may it be 
used to develop literary taste and lead to 
better reading?” “What stories shall I 
tell?” Three points of this excellent paper 
were that no teacher who loves children 
need be afraid to tell them stories; that the 
school alone can undertake formal and care- 
fully correlated work for laying the foun- 
dations of literary taste; and that story- 
telling for the purpose of leading to better 
reading should be part of every school cur- 
riculum. It should be regarded seriously 
as a necessary course in elementary lit- 
erature. 

The chair said he wished to emphasize 
the opinion that story-telling should fill a 
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larger place in teaching literature than is 
recognized. In the primary grades it 
should have a place in the daily program. 
Continuing, he said that children leave 
school before their interests are established. 
The interests awakened through the stories 
told in school tend to direct their reading 
and establish their interests. Further, in 
secondary schools topics of history may 
well have their historical setting given in 
story form as introductory to other meth- 
ods of teaching this subject. 

Miss Mary S. Crandall, of the Richards 
Library at Warrensburg, N. Y., read a pa- 
per entitled “What can be done by a small 
library in a small town,” which was both 
practical and suggestive. 

The next speaker was Miss Martha M. 
Cox of Elmira, district superintendent of 
schools, who spoke on the “Possibilities of 
the pupils’ reading courses.” Miss Cox 
names the teacher, the pupil, the parent, 
and the district superintendent as the agents 
upon whom depends the success of the 
reading course. Of these she names the 
teacher as the most vital factor, and says: 
“Casual acquaintance with titles of books 
in the school library will not suffice; she 
must be a constant, interested and an en- 
thusiastic reader of the books she is en- 
couraging her pupils to read.” “Book day,” 
an occasion to create interest in the school 
library, is being observed in some schools 
of this district. Parents are invited, and 
the leading feature of the program is the 
relating by the pupils of impressions gained 
of library books they read. Miss Cox be- 
lieves money is more generously appropri- 
ated for the library since the people have 
this opportunity to see that it is being used 
to advantage. There are five organized 
teachers’ reading clubs in this supervisory 
district, which are studying, in addition to 
the prescribed teachers’ course, practical 
questions of library economy and efficiency. 

The last speaker on the program was 
Miss Adeline B. Zachert, of Rochester, who 
gave an inspiring paper on “Books our 
children read, and why.” 

In the discussion which followed various 
questions came up: “The right book at the 
right time,” “Does this right time not 
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vary?” “What is the best book?” “When is 
the best time?” “How 1s the child to learn 
what is the best book?” 

Miss Viele, Miss Thorne, Miss Zachert, 
Miss Pattison and Dr. Williams took part, 
and points were made that revealed opinion 
generally to be that it is not safe to de- 
pend upon age, but rather upon individual 
tendencies, temperament and environment 
of the particular child in deciding what is 
the best book fur him. 

Miss Zachert thinks that teachers should 
suggest several books, naming items of in- 
terest in each, and then let the child make 
his own final selection. This favors the 
personal element on both sides. To do this 
the teacher must know the book herself. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was given as follows: For president, Miss 
Adeline B. Zachert; for secretary, Miss 
Addie E. Hatfield. No other candidates 
were named and these were unanimously 
elected. 

Miss Zachert, the new president, ex- 
pressed the wish that the keynote for the 
next meeting be spoken at this time. Miss 
Elizabeth C. Thorne, of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Library School, offered as a sug- 
gestion: “Some difficulties of school libra- 
rians.” Miss Thorne mentioned the book- 
seller’s choice for school libraries, which 
shows lack of discrimination and judgment. 
Frequently the books are cheap, inferior 
and of no literary merit, and she asked: “Is 
there anything this library section can do 
to meet this condition? Does this empha- 
size the teacher’s responsibilities ?” 

Dr. Williams thinks it does emphasize 
the teacher’s responsibility, but to meet it 
she should have training adequate to meet 
the demands of the position. He stated 
that but one normal school in this state 
offers library training to teachers, and that 
the training classes do nothing in this line 
of work. He believes something should 
be done to teach teachers how to select and 
what to select. His experiences as chief 
of the School Libraries Division of the 
State Education Department furnish evi- 
dences of the need of such training. He 
further stated that school librarians, par- 
ticularly those in high schools, should 
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receive compensation equal to that of 
teachers. 


The idea to make this problem the sub- 
ject for consideration and discussion at the 
next mecting met with general approval. 

Announcement is made that the State Li- 
brary School Education Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y., offers a course of training to 
teacher-librarians, free of tuition, at the 
summer session. 

Appreciation of the arrangement and 
completeness of the exhibit of school li- 
brary aids was expressed by the chair, and 
endorsed by all who saw it. The committee, 
of which Mr. F. K. Walter of the State 
Library School at Albany was chairman, 
merited the commendation they received 
for the efficient work done. Other members 
of the committee were Miss Thorne and 
Miss Munday, both of Syracuse. 

A radical departure was made in the plan 
of the exhibit this year. Instead of having 
it confined to one room, three rooms were 
devoted to it in the Centra! High School 
of Syracuse, one room each being devoted 
to primary, grammar, and high school li- 
braries. A large number of teachers visited 
the exhibit, and a considerable number of 
bibliographies and other library aids were 
distributed free. 

Particular credit is due to Miss Elizabeth 
C. Thorne, of the Syracuse University Li- 
brary School, who arranged the schedule 
of attendants throughout the time the ex- 
hibit was in place; to Miss Mundy, of the 
Syracuse Public Library, who arranged the 
primary room, and to students of the Syra- 
cuse University Library School, who gave 
much valuable voluntary service in install- 
ing and repacking the exhibit; to the Syra- 
cuse Public Library for appointing staff as- 
sistants for service; and to the Central 
High School of Syracuse for similar ser- 
vice. 

Valuable exhibits were received from the 
New York Public Library and its Library 
School; from the State Education Depart- 
ment; the Brooklyn Girls’ High School, the 
Geneseo Normal School, and the public li- 
braries of Buffalo, Binghamton, Syrzcuse, 
Newark, N. J., and the District of Colum- 
bia. The Baker & Taylor Co., Funk & 
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Merriam Co. lent 
books 


Wagnalls, and G, and C, 
a large number of 
able for use in school libraries. 

A motion was made by Miss Cox that a 
rising vote of thanks be extended to Dr. 
Williams in appreciation of the excellent 
program prepared for this meeting. It was 
seconded by all the members present and 
carried. At 11:40 a.m. the meeting ad- 
journed. 
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MULTNOMAH COUNTY PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY, PORTLAND, OREGON 


In preparing the plans for the new Mult- 
nomah County Public Library building 
there were two points constantly in view, 
the one to secure the greatest possible 
amount of space, the other to provide for 
the utmost economy of administration. That 
these two objects were accomplished and 
yet subordinated to the beauty of the build- 
ing is an achievement of which the archi- 
tects, Doyle & Patterson, of Portland, may 
be justly proud. 

The building is of the style of the Geor- 
gian period, three stories in height, with 
basement and also a mezzanine floor over 
a portion of the area. The basement and 
first story, and also the trimming, arc of 
tedford Indiana limestone, the remainder 
of the building is of brick, rich red in color 
and with slightly roughened surface, which 
gives delightful texture. jroad_ granite 
steps lead to the main entrance and the 
buttresses on each are adorned and 
lighted by bronze candelabra. In the frieze 
of the cornice over the main entrance is the 
following inscription, “Public Library Built 
by Multnomah County, A.D. MCMXII.” 
The frieze upon the remaining three sides 
of the building bears the words Literature, 
Philosophy, History, Poetry, Religion, Phi- 
lology, Economics, Fine Arts, Science, 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music, 
Engineering, Education, Travel, Biography, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry. in 
each of the panels under the second siory 
windows on three sides of the 
pear fifteen names of notable characters in 
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the following groupings: historians, philos- 
ophers, poets, novelists, painters, dramatists, 
bookbinders, educators, religious leaders, 
military heroes, naval commanders, explor- 
ers, statesmen, painters, etchers, sculptors, 
architects, musicians, scientists and inven- 
tors. 

In the backs of the seats of the balus- 
trade surrounding the building are carved 
the names of the best known and most 
loved novelists. There are seventy-five ped- 
estals in this balustrade; on the panels of 
the larger ones are carved the seal of the 
United States, the early Oregon territorial 
seal, the state of Oregon seal, the county 
seal, and the sea) of the Library Associa- 
tion of Portland. The smaller pedestals 
are ornamented with reproductions of the 
early printers’ marks and water marks. On 
the tympanum over the central doorway is 
carved an allegorical subject—the Alpha 
and Omega in an open book. On the tym- 
panums of the other doorways the seals are 
repeated. 

A bronze bubbling fountain is set in a 
stone niche in the north balustrade, which 
bears the legend, “Tongues in trees, books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything.” Above the fountain 
between the windows is carved the “invita- 
tion,” “Come, go with us; we'll guide thee 
to our house and shew thee the rich treas- 
ures we have got, which, with ourselves, 
are all at thy dispose.” 

Passing through the main doorway, the 
visitor finds himself in a large vestibule 
decorated in quiet tones. The directory of 
the library is here, also the directory 
of lectures and meetings, changed daily. To 
the left is the free check room and a small 
lecture room, which is equipped with a ster- 
eopticon and also with a gas plate. This 
room is especially adapted to the use of 
clubs. Beyond the vestibule is a square 
lobby with stairs, elevator, telephones, etc. 
At one side of this hall is the entrance to 
the newspaper and periodical department, 
and on the other may be found the chil- 
dren’s department, branch department, story 
hour room, woman’s rest room, dark room 
for photographs, and the indoor entrance 
to Library Hall. This auditorium, which 
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has an outside entrance, also is equipped 
with stage, moving picture machine and 
fixed seats which will accommodate 550 
people. 

The second floor lobby, which is lighted 
from an open well, has been utilized for the 
public catalog and information desk. Back 
of the desk is placed in a niche the Lem- 
nian Athena, the genius of the library. 
Opening from this hall on one side is the 
reference department, at the far end of 
which are the map and art rooms, on the 
other the circulation department, and at the 
end of this room is the school department. 
On the third side is the technical room and 
the administration offices, which include the 
directors’ room and private offices for the 
librarian and assistant librarian. 

The unique feature of the building is the 
arrangement of the stack, which is in the 
center of the building, artificially ventilated 
and artificially lighted. The obvious ad- 
vantage of this plan is that every depart- 
ment of the library, with the exception of 
the children’s and the branch, has imme- 
diate access to the shelves; the disadvan- 
tages after three months’ experience are 
yet to be discovered. 

The staff quarters, janitor’s rooms and 
work-rooms are segregated in the rear of 
the building, which eliminates the necessity 
of corridors, as a glance at the plans will 
show. 

On the first floor are the packing and 
shipping rooms and a space for a bindery; 
on the second floor the school department 
packing room; on the mezzanine the cata- 
log and order departments, and on the third 
floor the janitor’s apartments and pages’ 
room and the staff locker room, rest room, 
dining room, kitchen, bath and toilets. 

The basement provides for the heating 
and ventilating plant, storerooms and a 
large public comfort station for men, which 
has a separate outside entrance and is main- 
tained by the city. 

The main portion of the third floor is not 
yet used for library purposes. There are 
five small study rooms, two good sized lec- 
ture rooms, and two very large rooms or 
galleries available for exhibitions. 

The building is of reinforced concrete 
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construction, fire-proof throughout. The 
floors of all the important public rooms are 
covered with cork tiling; the floors of all 
other rooms with cork carpet. The wood 
finish throughout, including all furniture, 
is of quartered white oak “fumed,” and 
finished with wax. Particular attention was 
given to the lighting problem, and success 
has been attained by using indirect lighting 
fixtures in all the reading rooms. In the lob- 
bies and lecture rooms semi-indirect light- 
ing fixtures have been used with modeled 
alabaster glasseate in the fixtures. The 
building has a combination heating system, 
both the direct and indirect systems being 
used. The cost of the building, including 
the Snead stacks and all furnishings, was 
approximately $465,000, or 18 cents a cubic 
foot. M. F. I. 


COLORADO BOARD OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONERS 


Art the first meeting of the newly reor- 
ganized State Board of Library Commis- 
sioners of Colorado, coéperation was ef- 
fected between this Commission and the 
members of the Colorado Civil Service 
Board. Examinations for vacancies in Col- 
orado institutions were held in December, 
and the library commissioners were asked 
by the Civil Service Board to prepare the 
examination questions to be used in the 
state examinations. There were three sets 
of questions—one for a vacancy in the li- 
brary of the State School of Mines, one 
for applicants for positions paying $100 a 
month or over, and a third set for appli- 
cants for positions paying less than $100 a 
month. 

It was decided by the library commission- 
ers to conduct an investigation in Colorado 
regarding the work done by libraries for 
schools. It was decided to use a modified 
form of the questionnaire issued by the 
Ohio State Survey Commission on library 
co6peration with schools, which question- 
naire was prepared by the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research. 

While no money is available for the Li- 
brary Commission’s activities, the Commis- 
sion decided to use the Colorado Library 
Leaflet as a means of securing all the an- 


nual reports of Colorado libraries, which 
reports will be filed by the Commission for 
future use. 

Individual members of the Commission 
also agreed that in lieu of a paid field work- 
er, the members would visit Colorado 
libraries as opportunity came, to encourage 
the library work and to increase the ef- 
ficiency in this work. 

The officers elected were: president, Mr. 
Chalmers Hadley, Denver Public Library; 
secretary, Miss Charlotte A. Baker, State 
Agricultural College Library. 


DR. JOHNSTON TO GO TO ST. PAUL 


Dr. W. Dawson Jounston, the librarian 
of Columbia University, New York City, 
has resigned his post to become the head 
of the St. Paul Public Library. Dr. Johns- 
ton has been librarian at Columbia since 
July 1, 1909. He was appointed to succeed 
the late Dr. James H. Canfield. Dr. Johns- 
ton is a graduate of Brown University in 
1893, and took his Master of Arts degree 
at Harvard In 1898. He was an assistant 
in the Library of Congress from 1900 to 
1907, and librarian of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington from 1907 to 1909. 
In 1911 he received the honorary degree 
ot Doctor of Letters from Rutgers College. 
He published the first volume of the “His- 
tory of the Library of Congress” in 1904, 
and has been a frequent contributor to the 
LisRARY JOURNAL and other periodicals. 


CONFERENCE OF EASTERN COL- 
LEGE LIBRARIANS 


TuHeE conference of Eastern College Li- 
brarians was held in room 305, Schermer- 
horn Hall, Columbia University, Saturday, 
Nov. 29, 1913, with representatives of 
twenty-four institutions in attendance. 

The morning session was opened by an 
address by Professor W. H. Carpenter, pro- 
vost of Columbia University. The subject 
of “The library budget” was discussed by 
Dr. J. C. Schwab, librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity, and the subject of “New library 
buildings” by Mr. W. C. Lane, librarian of 
Harvard College, and Dr. M. L. Raney, li- 
brarian of Johns Hopkins University. Lan- 
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tern slides descriptive of the new Harvard 
and Johns Hopkins library buildings were 
used to illustrate the latter subject. 

At the afternoon session Dr. L. N. Wil- 
son, librarian of Clark University, presided. 
The subject of “The relation between stu- 
dent government and reading room admin- 
istration” was discussed by Mr. J. Russell 
Hayes, librarian of Swarthmore College, 
and Miss Amy L. Reed, librarian of Vassar 
College. “Vacation reading” was discussed 
by Professor Lucy M. Salmon, and “The 
cataloging of academic dissertations” by 
Mr. T. Franklin Currier, Harvard Univer- 
sity Library. 

Upon motion of the librarian of Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Johnston, a committee, 
consisting of the librarians of Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sities, was appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of the cataloging of academic disserta- 
tions. Upon the motion of Mr. Sherman, 
of Amherst College, the librarians of Co- 
lumbia University and Harvard were ap- 
pointed a committee to make arrangements 
for the next annual meeting. 


Library Organizations 


LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 


The Long Island Library Club held its first 
meeting of the season at the Bedford branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, Nov. 13, at 
3 p.m. 

The president, Miss Harriot Hassler, intro- 
duced the speaker of the afternoon, Miss Caro- 
line M. Hewins, librarian of the Hartford 
Public Library, who had consented to repeat 
the address given at the Lake George meeting 
of the New York Library Association in Sep- 
tember on “What I’ve done in starting and de- 
veloping work with children in the small coun- 
try, town or city library.” 

Miss Hewins’ talk was full of suggestion 
and inspiration, showing how it is possible to 
accomplish results even when handicapped with 
lack of tools, accommodations, and a free in- 
vitation to all to come to the library, for until 
1892 the library was a subscription one. She 
traced the growth of the work from small be- 
ginnings in a subscription library with little 
equipment to the busy place that the library is 
to-day. Lists were compiled on all subjects of 
interest to children, books for supplementary 
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reading were sent to the schools, and club 
work was developed. Then followed talks 
given during the summer vacations for an hour 
each week on subjects covering a wide range. 
The Christmas book exhibit and the collection 
of dolls representing all nationalities have be- 
come regular features of the work. 

Miss Hewins laid particular stress on a few 
points which experience had taught her it was 
well to heed: 

That in club work the members of each club 
have an interest in common outside of school 
work; 

That in a Christmas book exhibit inexpensive 
books be included as well as the expensive il- 
lustrated ones; 

That during the school year each child be 
allowed but one story book a week; 

That all children’s applications be signed by 
the parent or guardian, thus placing respons- 
ibility where it belongs; 

That all fines be'strictly enforced. 

The work in Hartford was carried on with- 
out any children’s room until 1904 when pro- 
vision was made for one. Gifts and donations, 
for furnishing, poured in from friends, other 
children’s rooms and library schools, thus at- 
testing the high esteem in which the children’s 
work of the Hartford Public Library as car- 
ried on by Miss Hewins is held by the public 
and the library profession. 

Miss Hewins also touched upon the exten- 
sion work being done in the state by traveling 
libraries, and read a letter from a country 
school teacher telling of the great help the 
books sent had been to pupils, teachers and 
parents. 

Those who were privileged to hear Miss 
Hewins realize that a large part of her success 
is due to the personal touch, the personal in- 
terest she takes in each child coming to the 
library, and her desire to enlarge the horizon 
of each one. 

ELeANoR Roper, Secretary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA 
TION 

\t the meeting of the District of Colum- 
bia Library Association, held Oct. 31, the 
principal speaker was Mr. George B. Utley, 
secretary of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Mr. Utley spoke concerning various im- 
portant phases of the work of the A. L. A., 
and especially of the work done through the 
secretary's office and the various committees. 

The annual meeting of the association was 
held on Dec. 10. The question of affiliation 
with the American Library Association was 
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liscussed, but a vote on the plan was pust- 
yoned until the January meeting. The an- 


onal election of officers was held, and the 
following were elected: president, Mr. H. H 
B. Meyer, of the Library of Congress; first 
vice-president, Mr. Willard O. Waters, Li- 


brary of Congress; second vice-president, 
Miss Kathryn Sellers; secretary, Mr. C. 5. 
Thompson, Public Library; treasurer, Miss 
Emily A. Spilman, Department of Justice Li- 
brary; executive committee, the officers just 
named and Dr. George F. Bowerman, libra- 
rian of the Public Library, Mr. Ernest 
Bruncken, Library of Congress, and Miss 
Eunice R. Oberly, Plant Industry Bureau 
Library. 

After the election of officers Mr. Paul 
Brockett delivered the retiring president’s ad- 
dress, in accordance with the custom of the 
association, choosing as his topic “Some li- 
brary opportunities.” Mr. Brockett’s paper 
was chiefly devoted to a discussion of the 
opportunities and the need of greater codper- 
ation, national and international, in biblio- 
graphic enterprises. 

C. Seymour THompson, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The eighth annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Library Association was held Nov. 5 
and 6 at Washington, N. C. The association 
was the guest of the Washington Public Li- 
brary Association, and the members attending 
were entertained in private homes. All of the 
sessions were held in the auditorium of the 
public school. 

The train bringing most of the librarians 
was delayed and did not reach Washington 
until nine o’clock, with the result that only a 
part of the program for the first session could 
be given that evening. Mayor Frank C. Kugler 
gave a warm welcome to the association, and 
stated his firm belief in the high mission of 
public libraries. Mr. J. P. Breedlove re- 
sponded in behalf of the association and gave 
the president’s address, “Every town and vil- 
lage of North Carolina can have a public li 
brary.” He showed how this can be done even 
though the library be very small and its growth 
slow. He spoke of the village library of Pom 
fret, Vt., and that of Nelson, Canada, as ex- 
amples of what can be accomplished in small 
libraries. The second session was held Thurs- 
day morning at ten o’clock. The session was 
conducted in two sections, for college libra- 
rians and public librarians. The round-table 
discussion of the problems of the college li- 
brary was led by Mr. J. P. Breedlove. “Where 
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and how should reserve books be kept?” was 
discussed by Miss Annie F. Petty, librarian of 
the State Normal and Industrial College. She 
was followed by Miss Eva FE. Malone, for 
merly in the St. Louis Public Library, now li 
brarian of the Meredith College Library, who 
gave an interesting account of “Periodicals in 
the St. Louis Public Library.” Prof. Ernest 
Cruikshank, of St. Mary’s School, was pre 
vented from attending, but sent his paper on 
“tlow may the librarian attract the student to 
the library?” Each paper was followed by 
open discussion of the subjects, and of other 
problems which the college library has to face 
daily. 

The public library section, held at the same 
time, was led by Mrs. A. F. Griggs, librarian 
of the Durham Public Library. Miss Bettie 
D. Caldwell, of the Greensboro Carnegie Li- 
brary, sent her paper on “Library publicity,” 
which was read by Miss Mary B. Palmer. Miss 
Caldwell wrote of the value of all forms of 
advertising to the library, and sent samples of 
the pamphlets, lists, posters, cards, book- 
marks, etc., which she had used in making 
known the resources of her library. Miss 
Petty contributed to the exhibit several most 
attractive picture bulletins made in the library 
of the State Normal and Industrial College. 
In the open discussion of the subject the libra- 
rians of Raleigh, Wilmington, Winston-Salem, 
Durham, Washington, and Charlotte, gave ac- 
counts of their publicity work. Miss Mary B 
Palmer, Charlotte, told of her experience in 
establishing a collection of books for business 
men, and later discussed the best methods of 
re-registration. Mrs. Griggs then discussed 
“Rent collections,” and told of the rent collec- 
tion in the Durham Public Library. 

The two sections then reassembled, and three 
minute reports from every librarian present 
were made on “The best thing done in my 
library during the past year.” 

The third session was held Thursday after 
noon at three o’clock. Miss Leatherman asked 
for the appointment of a committee on closer 
cooperation between the Association and the 
commission. Miss Palmer was made chair 
man of that committee. 

The nominating committee made its report, 
and the following officers were elected for the 
next year: president, Miss Annie F. Petty, State 
Normal ards Industrial College; first vice 
president, Mr. J. Frank Wilkes, Charlotte; sec 
ond vice-president, Miss Bettie D. Caldwell, 
treasurer, Mrs 
Library ecTe 
( harlotte 


Greensboro Carnecte Library: 
A. F. Griges, Durham Publ 
tary, Miss Mary B. Palmer, 
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Miss Leatherman presented an invitation to 
the association to hold its next meeting in 
Raleigh. The invitation came from the com- 
mission, the Olivia Raney Library, Miss Rosen- 
thal, and the Meredith College Library. The 
question was referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 

The last session was held Thursday evening 
at eight o’clock. Miss Minnie W. Leatherman 
spoke on “The dissemination of books,” em- 
phasizing the peculiar rural problem of the 
North Carolina library movement. The last 
legislature made a small appropriation for 
traveling libraries, thus enabling the commis- 
sion to begin the work of sending out travel- 
ing libraries in addition to the debate libraries 
it has been lending for the past two years. 
Mr. George B. Utley, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, spoke on ‘What 
should a public library mean to a community ?” 
He told of his pleasure in returning to the 
South, where he had lived for ten years. He 
said that a public library should be an institu- 
tion for both young and old, and spoke of the 
work with foreigners, workingmen, business 
men and legislators. A library should be an 
institution free to all. There are many people 
in every community who are never reached by 
the public library. Librarians should observe 
the methods of business men and adapt them 
for library use. The library should be a store- 
house of local history. Much material which 
will be valuable to the historian should be pre- 
served in libraries. The library should be a 
place of wholesome recreation, acting as a 
counter attraction to vicious shows and other 
harmful amusements. Finally, the library 
should strive to disseminate a taste for good 
books in the community, and should inspire 
the people to have libraries of their own. Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson, librarian of the State Uni- 
versity, spoke on “The library in community 
building,” telling of the ideas current in North 
Carolina to-day, of the men who are working 
out these ideas, and of the relation of the 
library to them. 

Following his paper, the resolutions com- 
mittee made its report, and a vote of appre- 
ciation was passed, thanking Mr. Utley and 
the Washington Public Library Association. 
The meeting adjourned, and the evening 
ended with a delightful reception held at 
the home of Mrs. C. L. Baugham. The cour- 
tesy and hospitality of Washington people 
were much appreciated by the members of the 
association, and added much to the success of 
the meeting. 


Mary B. Parmer, Secretary. 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 


The Indiana Library Trustees’ Association 
held its fifth annual meeting at the Hotel 
Severin, Indianapolis, Nov. 20-21, 1913. The 
keynote of this meeting was better service for 
the library and better library service for the 
public. The first session, which opened at two 
o’clock Thursday afternoon, was devoted to 
a discussion of library legislation. The pres- 
ident, Judge Ora L. Wildemuth, in his open- 
ing address stated that the most important 
work of the association was the improve- 
ment of library legislation in the state of In- 
diana. He said that if our libraries are going 
to keep pace with all those things that make 
for social, civic and moral betterment it is 
absolutely essential for the future welfare of 
our libraries that we have a uniform footing 
so that all may work together. 

The report of the legislative committee was 
given by Mrs. A. D. Moffett, of Elwood, for- 
mer president of the association, and under 
whose administration the uniform library bill 
was prepared. She gave an account of the 
efforts to get the bill passed at the last legis- 
lature, and said the failure was largely due 
to the indifference of the Senate. Mrs. Mof- 
fett recommended that a legislative committee 
be appointed to redraft and perfect the codifi- 
cation bill, and conduct a publicity campaign 
among the library trustees of the state to en- 
list their active codperation in the effort to 
secure the passage of the bill by the next leg- 
islature. This discussion was continued by 
Carl H. Milam, J. P. Dunn, Mord Carter and 
Mrs. C. F. Lammers, a representative of a 
school board library. 

At the evening session, Mr. Merle Sidener, 
publicity man for the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, gave a most inspiring and profit- 
able talk on “Library advertising.” The dis- 
cussion on this subject was led by Miss Lois 
Compton, of New Castle, who gave an ac- 
count of her efforts to secure better library 
facilities for her city. Mrs. Howe, of Delphi, 
continued the discussion, and a very interest- 
ing communication was read on this subject 
from Miss Mary Ahern, of Chicago. Miss 
Ahern’s message was that the best library 
advertising is efficient service and a satisfied 
public. An interesting paper, “The library of 
fifty years ago,” written by John Ade, of 
Kentland, was read by the secretary. 

Following the close of the program, a very 
delightful informal reception was held in the 
parlor of the hotel. 

The Friday morning session was taken up 
with a discussion of “Municipal reference 
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work,” by John A. Lappe, superintendent of 
the Legislative Reference Bureau, who thought 
that every public library ought to establish a 
municipal reference department, which would 
supply all desired information on subjects of 
municipal importance and interest. He said 
his bureau would gladly codperate with city 
libraries by supplying material asked for, and 
that the librarians could obtain expert infor- 
mation and advice on any subject from mem- 
bers of the faculties of Indiana University 
and Purdue University. All the librarian has 
to do is to ask these men for the informa- 
tion. His address was further discussed by 
Eliza G. Browning, librarian of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library. 

“Taking the library to the people” was ably 
handled by Miss Ethel F. McCulloch, libra- 
rian of the Evansville Public Library. A very 
lively discussion followed this address, and a 
wider use of the library assembly rooms was 
urged. 

L. J. Bailey, librarian of the Gary Public 
Library, talked on the library’s duty to the 
schools. He outlined the work of his own 
library, showing what a valuable adjunct it 
is to the Gary public schools, which have a 
national reputation. L, E. Kelley continued 
this discussion, and spoke of the work of the 
sinall library in its relation to rural schools. 

At the afternoon session W. E. Jenkins, of 
Indiana University, talked on “The public li- 
brary and university extension.” He urged 
the codperation of libraries in this work of 
broader education. At this session also, the 
report of the committee on salaries, vaca- 
tions, and hours was given by the chairman, 
Henry B. Heller, of Decatur. This report was 
based on the replies of 92 libraries in answer 
to a questionnaire which the committee sent 
to 175 libraries of the state. It showed that 
a very elastic schedule was in use in the state 
in regard to salaries, vacations and hours. 
The committee recommended that from 40% 
to 50% of the total library income be spent 
on salaries of librarians and assistants. It 
was agreed that too many libraries were closed 
during the noon hour and during the supper 
hour. The library should be opened at these 
hours, that the working men going to and 
returning from work may patronize the li- 
brary without loss of time or too great incon- 
venience. In regard to vacations, it was rec- 
ommended that librarians be granted annual 
vacations of at least fourteen days with full 


pay. 
A motion was made and carried that this 
committee on salaries, vacations, and hours 


confer with a similar committee from the 
Indiana Library Association, and report witli 
turther recommendations at the next annual 


meeting 

The report of the nominating committee 
was accepted, and the following officers were 
elected: president, E. L. Craig, Evansville; 
vice-president, Mrs. Newbury J] Llowe 


Delphi; secretary, Miss Adah Elizabeth Bush, 
Kentland; treasurer, Mrs. F. |] 
Clinton 
It was decided to hold a joint meeting with 
the Indiana Library Association next year 
The registration showed an attendance of 
fifty members, which was most gratifying 
These annual meetings are of much value to 
library trustees, and aside from the benefits 
accruing to them from the interesting pr 
grams, the inspiration derived from the min 
gling and acquaintance with library trustees 
from all parts of our state is most helpful 
Avan Exizaseta Busu, Secretary 


Swinehart 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


At the December meeting of the Chicago 
Library Club, Dr. John L. Lowes, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, gave his bril- 
liant address on “Shakespeare's response to 
what the public wants.” In his discussion he 
considered four elements as being of vital in- 
terest: firstly, the author; second, the au- 
dience; third, the demand, and fourth, the 
response. In this case, Shakespeare the author 
was an actor first, who knew his people and 
was determined to write successful plays. His 
audience was composed of average English- 
men, butchers, apprentices and the like, who 
pressed close to the stage from the prt. Then, 
demand can be noted in four ways, for blood 
and action plays, with murders, lust and in 
sanity; for euphuistic plays, or plays of the 
wits; for chronicle history, and for romance 
To each of these demands Shakespeare re 
sponded, and Prof. Lowes gave examples 
showing how Shakespeare improved on him- 
self in each. But in one respect Shakespear« 
did not respond, and that was to the demand 
for salacious or suggestive plays. In conclu- 
sion, Prof. Lowes suggests that the demands 
of the present day are, on the whole, the 
same as in Elizabethan days, that the great 
dramatist of to-day will have to accept these 
human demands in his productions, but he 
will have to rise above the degrading features 
and create a higher atmosphere to which the 
public itself in turn is ready to respond 

Acnes J. Petersen, Secretary 
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LAKE SUPERIOR LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Lake Superior Library Association was 
organized by Miss Lutie E. Stearns at Supe- 
rior Sept. 18 Officers were elected as follows: 
president, Mr. C. H. Sutherland, Superior; 
vice-president, Miss Frances Earhart, Duluth; 
secretary, Miss C. Fennelly, Ashland; treas- 
urer, Miss M. M. Greenwood, Washburn. The 
next meeting will be held in Ashland in Sep- 
tember, 1914. 

SOUTH DAKOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The seventh annual meeting of the South 
Dakota Library Association was held at Sioux 
Falls, Nov. 24-26, 1913. The session was 
called to order in the high school library 
Tuesday morning by the president, Miss Edla 
Laurson. Doane Robinson, secretary of the 
new state library commission, reported the 
successful passage of the library bill through 
the legislature, and gave a most encouraging 
account of the work accomplished in the few 
months since the library law has been in force. 
The state department of education turned 
over to the commission 2200 volumes, the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs gave 300 more, and 
enough additional books were purchased to 
equip fifty traveling libraries, which were sent 
out the first of September. Another fifty 
will be made ready early in 1914, and for 
twenty-five of these applications are already 
on file. Mr. Robinson paid high tribute to the 
enthusiasm and efficiency of Miss Lilly M. E. 
Borreson, the field librarian, whom the com- 
mission secured through the recommendation 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota library workers. 

Mrs. Schmidt, of Watertown, then gave 
“Items of general interest pertaining to libra- 
ries and librarians,” a series of clippings gath- 
ered through the year. The plans for a libra- 
rians’ reading circle, first suggested by Mr. 
Powers at a previous meeting, were discussed, 
and a committee appointed to report later. 
Mr. Powers, of Brookings College, gave a 
report of the ‘A. L. A. meeting of last sum- 
mer, which he attended as the representative 
of the South Dakota Library Commission. 
Miss Borreson gave an informal account of 
the work so far accomplished by the library 
commission, and of her own work in visiting 
libraries and arranging for traveling library 
stations in various parts of the state. The 


matter of South Dakota’s being represented 
on the A. L. A. Council was taken up, and it 
was decided that we should have such repre- 
sentation. 

The librarians were the guests of the trus- 


tees of 


the Sioux Falls Public Library at 
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luncheon at the Hotel Carpenter. The menu 
cards were little booklets, classified under 642, 
and containing the guest’s name and number 
in the book pocket. 

At the afternoon session the president's ad- 
dress was first on the program. It was based 
upon two statements of the Apostle Paul— 
“This one thing I do” and “I magnify my 
office.” Miss Laurson thought Paul would 
have made a good librarian, and gave her 
reasons. Miss Borreson then took charge of 
the “Round table for small libraries,” during 
which the following topics were discussed: 
Accessioning, by Miss McRoberts of Hot 
Springs; Shelf list and inventory, by Miss 
McIntire of Huron College; Charging sys- 
tems; Necessary records and how to keep 
them. 

At the Wednesday morning session plans 
for a librarians’ reading circle were reported 
by Mr. Powers, as follows: 

“t. Members shall be arranged as far as 
possible in groups of four. 

“2. Each group shall read four books dur- 
ing the year, one member in each group being 
responsible for obtaining one book. 

“3. Each member is to prepare a letter on 
each book read, though the letter is not to be 
confined to the book, but may express any 
ideas on library matters, or comment on local 
affairs; this letter is to be sent at the time 
the book is sent, to the next person on the 
circuit. 

“4. The dates of exchange are Jan. 1, Feb. 
15, April 1, and May 15, 1914. 

“5. Each circuit is to read Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s ‘The golden age,’ and Bostwick’s 
‘American public libraries,’ and will select the 
two remaining books for its use. 

“From time to time the Bulletin will pub- 
lish studies and outlines of the books.” 

The report was adopted, and four circuits 
formed at once. 

Miss Borreson then discussed the topic 
“Trustees, their relations to the librarian; 
duties ; organization,” and Miss Thatcher read 
a paper on “The library budget.” 

There was some discussion about the change 
in form and policy of several magazines, and 
the secretary was instructed to write to cer- 
tain publishers, stating the objections of the 
association to having reading matter and ad- 
vertising upon the same page, and to having 
the size of a magazine changed in the mid- 
dle of a volume. 

The new officers of the association are: 
president, Miss Nettie L. Current, Sioux 
Falls; vice-president, Miss Katherine D. 
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Steele, Lead; secretary-treasurer, Miss Helen 
E. Miner, of Yankton College. Miss Borre- 
son, Pierre, was elected alternate member of 
the A. L. A. Council, and the legislative com- 
mittee is Doane Robinson, Pierre; W. H. 
Powers, Brookings; Miss Borreson and Mrs. 
Carter, Pierre. 
Maup Russet, Carter, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
FOURTH DISTRICT BRANCH 

The annual meeting of the fourth district 
branch of the California Library Association 
was held in Merced Nov. 22. M. D. Wood, 
president of the Merced library trustees, de- 
livered the address of welcome. 

The first part of the afternoon session was 
devoted principally to the various phases of 
children’s work. There were attractive illus- 
trations and posters to assist in the discus- 
sions. The second part of the afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to the subject of supplying 
books to foreigners. In this connection a let- 
ter from State Librarian J. L. Gillis, which 
was read by Miss Eddy, state library organ- 
izer, was of particular interest. In it Mr. 
Gillis stated that the state is buying books 
for use of foreigners and supplying them, on 
the loan basis, to district libraries. He said 
that the state would gladly supply such books 
in the fourth district, and asked that the libra- 
rians of the San Joaquin valley send in lists 
of the books desired, these lists to be based on 
the recommendations of English speaking for- 
eigners, if possible, as to what books their 
countrymen would best like. Mr. Gillis also 
suggested that old-fashioned love stories, and 
books by authors known in the old countries, 
would prove especially attractive. Books will 
be supplied in eight foreign languages, namely, 
French, German, Portuguese, Spanish, Mex- 
ican, Italian, Russian and Swedish. In the 
fourth district the Portuguese are the most 
numerous of foreigners, and the librarians 
present at the meeting agreed that their ef- 
forts along the lines of supplying literature 
for foreign readers should be principally in 
the interest of the Portuguese speaking peo- 
ple. A discussion followed on the subject of 
supplying periodicals and newspapers in for- 
eign languages. 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
A joint staff meeting of the State Library 


staff and the Library School was held in the 
school’s lecture rooms Thursday, Dec. 18. 
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Brief addresses were made by Mr. Wyer, Mr. 

Janardan A. Kudalkar, director of State Li- 

braries, Baroda, India, who described briefly 

the recent library development in his state, and 

President John H. Finley, of the University 

of the State of New York. After the meeting 

the staff, school, and guests were given an 
informal tea by the faculty of the Library 

School. 

Recent visiting lecturers have been as fol- 
lows: 

Nov. 21. Dr. Herbert Putnam on “The Li- 
brary of Congress and its work” and “Li- 
brary constitutions,” the latter lecture dealing 
with some fundamental relations between 
trustees, librarian and staff. 

Dee. 10. Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of Pub- 
lic Libraries, on “Library conditions in the 
middle west.” 

Dec. 16. Mr. Andrew Keogh, of Yale Uni- 
versity Library, on “College library admin- 
istration” (2 lectures). 

The students had the pleasure of meeting 
Dr. Putnam and Miss Ahern at teas given at 
the conclusion of their respective lectures. 
Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, vice-chancellor of the 
University of the State of New York, was 
also the guest of the school at the tea given 
Nov. 21. 

PUBLICATIONS BY ALUMNI 

Although the former students of the school 
are still engaged in doing library work rather 
than writing about it, their publications for 
1913 are numerous. In a group of repre- 
sentative library periodicals, the Liprary 
youRNAL, Public Libraries, New York Libra- 
ries, Bulletin of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, Special Libraries, and the Proceed- 
ings of the A. L. A. Conference, 57 leading 
articles by former students are included as 
compared with less than 40 in the same group 
of periodicals for 1912. For Folke- og 
Barneboksamlinger, the Norwegian library 
periodical, contains two articles by Mr. Arne 
Kildal, ’07. 

The list in general literature is larger 
than usual, and includes Miss Mary W. 
Plummer’s ('88) poem, “Prayers for the 
living,” in the July Century, and “popular 
editions” of her “Roy and Ray in Canada” 
and “Roy and Ray in Mexico” (Holt) ; 
“Story-telling poems” and an edition of the 
“Arabian nights,” by Frances J. Olcott ('96) ; 
“Uncle David’s boys” (Lothrop), by Edna 
Adelaide Brown (’98); “Children’s book of 
Christmas stories” (Doubleday), with Asa 
Don Dickinson (’04) as joint compiler; “Voy- 
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age of the Hoppergrass” (Macmillan), by Ed- 
mund L. Pearson ('04); “Myths and legends 
of the great plains” (McClurg), by Katha- 
rine Berry Judson ('06); and an article on 
“The Comprachicos” (a study in Victor 
Hugo’s “L’homme qui rit”), by John Boyn- 
ton Kaiser ('10), in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology for July. 

Articles in other than library periodicals 
but dealing with library work include articles 
by Arne Kildal (’07) on “Scandinavian books” 
in the Nation of April 13, and by Henry N. 
Sanborn ('13) on “The scholar and the libra- 
ries,” in the Nation of Sept. 11, an article 
on the new normal course at Pratt Institute 
for school librarians by Julia A. Hopkins 
(’97) in the Proceedings of N. E. A. for 
1912. 

In bibliography are a “Reading list on Gran- 
ville Barker,” by Mary L. Davis (’92), in the 
Bulletin of Bibliography; “Selected articles 
on compulsory insurance” and “Selected ar- 
ticles on trade unions,” two new volumes in 
the Debater’s Handbook Series by Edna Dean 
Bullock ('94); “Bibliography of bibliogra- 
phies” (2d ed.) and “Efficiency and _ biblio- 
graphical research,” by Aksel G. S. Joseph- 
son, in the Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
ctety of America; a revision and extension 
of classes E-F (America) of the Library of 
Congress classification, by Charles A. Flagg 
('97); a new edition (revised by Caroline 
Webster) of Zaidee Brown’s ('03) “Buying 
list of books for small libraries”; “Periodi- 
cals for the small library,” by Frank K. 
Walter ('06); “Reading lists on John Gals- 
worthy, John Millington Synge and William 
Butler Yeats,” by Alice T. McGirr ('o8) in 
the Bulletin of Bibliography; “National bib- 
liographies of the South American republics” 
(reprinted from the Bulletin ef Bibliogra- 
phy), by John Boynton Kaiser (’10); “List 
of works relating to electric welding” and 
“List of works relating to the development 
and manufacture of typewriting machines” 
(both reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library), by William B. 
Gamble ('12), and a bibliography of eugenics 
prepared by Edith N. Grout ('13), under the 
direction of Dr. Gertrude E. Hall, of the 
New York State Board of Charities and pub- 
lished by that board. 

Under general library economy should be 
noted the eighth edition of the “Decimal 
classification,” prepared under the general 
editorship of May Seymour (’88); “Index- 
ing: principles, rules and examples” (2d ed.) 
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(Library School Bulletin 33), by Martha 
Thorne Wheeler (’o1); “Yearbook of the 
League of Library Commissions, 1912,” com- 
piled by Zaidee Brown ('03); a Norwegian 
list of subject headings by Victor A. G. 
Smith ('13); and four new chapters (issued 
as “preprints”) of the A. L. A. Manual of 
Library Economy: “Training for librarian- 
ship,” by Mary W. Plummer (’88); “Library 
work with children,” by Frances J. Olcott 
(96) ; “Commissions, state aid, and state agen- 
cies,” by Asa Wynkoop ('05); and “Library 
printing,” by Frank K. Walter ('06). 
ALUMNI NOTES 

Ruby Charlton, ’11-’12, has gone to the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, as as- 
sistant librarian. 

J. Howard Dice, B.L.S., ’13, has been ap- 
pointed assistant reference librarian in the 
Ohio State University Library. 

Mary P. Parsons, B.L.S. '13, has resigned 
her position in the reference section of the 
New York State Library to become assistant 
in the public catalog room of the New York 
Public Library. 

Mary E. Robbins, ’92, spent December as- 
sisting in the preparation of the American 
library exhibit for the Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion to be held at Leipzig during the summer 
of 1914. In January Miss Robbins went to 
California to take charge of the courses in 
classification and cataloging in s¢onnection 
with the short library course held at the 
Riverside Public Library. 

Maja Schaanning, ’12-'13, has resigned her 
position as acting librarian of the Folke- 
bibliothek of Trondhjem, Norway, to accept 
the librarianship of the Kristiansand Folke- 
bibliothek. F. K. WaAtTer. 

PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 

SCIENCE 

The charts visually presenting library work 
that were prepared for the Institute exhibi- 
tion last year have been itinerating this fall 
in response to requests. They were loaned to 
the Syracuse and Western Reserve Library 
Schools, and at present they are assisting at 
the opening of the Somerville Public Library. 

Miss Ahern lectured before the school 
on December 22 on “The library situation 
in the middle west.” In breadth of treatment. 
first-hand knowledge of her subject, and orig- 
inality of presentation the lecture was one of 
the most valuable that we have had. The ap- 
prentices and staff of the Brooklyn Public 
Library were invited to the lecture. The 
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students had an opportunity of meeting Miss 
Ahern at tea afterwards. 

The last lecturer of the term was Miss 
Mary L. Titcomb, librarian of the Washing- 
ton County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md., 
who spoke to the students on the work of that 
library. The story of Miss Titcomb’s book- 
wagon as told by herself has an immediate 
human appeal, to which each class responds 
and from which they never fail to gain both 
pleasure and inspiration. 

One of the advantages accruing to the 
school from its connection with Pratt Insti- 
tute is attendance upon the general lectures 
of the Institute. Several of the class are tak- 
ing a course in the History of art given by 
the director of the School of Fine Arts. Re- 
cently the class heard Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son, who read “Sister Beatrice” before the 
Institute students. 

The class had the pleasure of attending a 
lecture by Alfred Noyes on Dec. 11 on “The 
sea in Tennyson’s poetry” before a joint meet- 
ing of the New York, New Jersey, and Long 
Island Library Clubs. 

Three unusually happy coincidences oc- 
curred during the past month. Dr. Putnam 
happened to be in New York, and talked to 
the class a day or two after the Congressional 
Library had been reported on in the “Survey 
of the field”; Mr. Kudalkar, of Baroda, India, 
visited the classroom just as the classification 
of a group of books bearing on India was 
under discussion, and spoke on the relations 
of the Vedas, the Vedanta philosophy and 
Brahmanism; and lastly Mr. F. W. Faxon 
happened in just after a lesson on the cata- 
loging of periodicals and talked to the class 
about the periodical department of the Bos- 
ton Book Company. 

The students were invited to attend a staff 
meeting of the Brooklyn Public Library, at 
which the evening in the Orient that was en- 
joyed at the New York state meeting was 
repeated, Mr. and Mrs. Borden and Mr. Ku- 
dalkar taking part. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


In preliminary announcement just received 
of the proposed establishment of a library 
school by the State Library of California, we 
note that Miss Sarah S. Oddie, class of 1894, 
head of the catalog department at the State 


Library, is to be in charge of the school. 
Miss Nathalie A. Maurice, class of 1906, 
has been made an assistant in the East Orange 
(N. J.) Public Library. 
Miss Louise M. Fernald, class of 1907, who 
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had been temporarily in charge of the hbrary 
at Great Falls, Mont., during the past year, 
has recently been made librarian 

Miss Louisa O. Bleecker, class of 1911, who 
has been since graduation first assistant at 
the Public Library of Madison, N. J., has 
been made head cataloger of the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Public Library. 

Miss Sybil Barney, class of 1011, has taken 
a position in the Milwaukee Public Library, 
the functions of which include supervision of 
the apprentice class, selection of books on 
history, sociology, biography and travel, and 
the making of annotated lists. 

Joserpuine ApAMs Ratupone, Vice-director 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

The practice work of the students, which 
in the past has been confined to the Univer- 
sity Library, has been extended this year to 
the Syracuse Public Library. 

Miss Adeline Zachert lectured before the 
school on “Children’s work” during Novem 
ber. 

During the meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, held in Syracuse on 
Nov. 24-26, the students from the Library 
School had charge of the exhibit of books 
and library aids displayed by the State Edu 
cation Department. 

E. E. Sperry, Director 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The following lectures have been given hy 
outside librarians since Nov. 17: “Book men 
ing,” by Miss Sara L. Young; “The Library 
of Congress,” Dr. Herbert Putnam; “The fiith 
kingdom and its keeper,” Miss M. E. Ahern; 
“The work of a county library,” Miss Mary 
L. Titcomb; “The Pennsylvania Public L: 
brary,” Miss Anna A. Macdonald. 

Examinations were held in accession and 
order work, Dec. 17; loan work, Dec. 22; 
classification, Dec. 23. 

The Christmas vacation began Dec. 24 and 
ended Jan. 4. 

Jan. 5-8, inclusive, were spent by the stu- 
dents in practice work at the Free Public 
Library of Philadelphia and five of its 
branches. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey entered upon his duties 
as president of Drexel Institute on Dec. 1. 

Dr. James MacAlister, who resigned from 
the presidency in June, 1913, died at sea, Dex 
11, on his way to Bermuda 


ALUMNAE NOTES 


Miss Louise W. Rodgers, 1913, 
signed her position in the Free Library of 
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Philadelphia to take the clerkship of the 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Corinne Bacon, Director. 


DREXEL LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

The Drexel Library School Association held 
its annual meeting in the picture gallery, 
Drexel Institute, on the evening of Nov. 24. 
The usual business was transacted, and after 
a brief discussion it was decided to submit to 
the vote of the association at the spring meet- 
ing the question of extending the terms of the 
officers to two years, the consensus of opinion 
being that it took nearly a year for the offi- 
cers to get their work well in hand. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Miss R. Louise Kel- 
ler; vice-president, Miss Edith Fulton; treas- 
urer, Miss Caroline B. Perkins; secretary, 
Miss Katherine B. Trimble. 

After the business meeting an informal re- 
ception was held for the class of 1914. Miss 
Bacon, Miss Doane and Miss Dougherty con- 
tributed to its gayety by readings from dif- 
ferent authors unknown, for the most part, 
even in this gathering of librarians. 

R. Lourse President. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 

During the last month the following spe- 
cial lectures have been given: 

Nov. 22. Two lectures, “The librarian as 
an educator” and “Some applications,” by 
Miss Louise Connolly, educational expert of 
the Free Public Library, Newark, N. J.; 

Nov. 29. “Changing aspects of education,” 
by Miss Ella Hanlon, principal of the Shake- 
speare School, Pittsburgh ; 

Dec. 5. Two lectures upon “High school 
library work,” by Miss Mary E. Hall, of the 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. One of 
these lectures was open to invited guests and 
a number of the high school principals and 
teachers attended it. 

Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, of River- 
side, Ill, spent the week of Dec. 8 at the 
Training School, and gave ten lectures of 
the course she gives every year upon “Story- 
telling.” On the evening of Dec. 12 she con- 
ducted a most delightful Christmas story 
hour for grown people in the auditorium of 
the Homewood Branch Library. 

Miss Agnes Cuffe, class of 1915, has left 
the Training School because of ill health, and 
is at her home in Watertown, N. Y. 

ALUMNAE NOTES 
Helen M. Middleton, class of 1908, is now 
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Mrs. Frederick Truman Chittenden. Her ad- 
dress is 420 Woodside avenue, Ripon, Wis. 

Margaret Louise Bateman, class of 1910, 
has resigned because of ill health from her 
position in the Public Library in Oak Park, 
Ill. 

Irene Moore, class of 1910, is temporarily 
upon the staff of the Public Library in Oak 
Park, IIl. 

Clara May Mooney, class of 1912, has re- 
signed from her position in the children’s de- 
partment of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh to become librarian of a branch of the 
Public Library in Detroit, Mich. 

Edith R. Morse, class of 1914, has resigned 
from her position as librarian in the Young 
Women's Christian Association to become 
children’s librarian in the Ballard branch of 
the Seattle Public Library. 

Eva Cloud, class of 1914, has resigned from 
her position as children’s librarian in the Pub- 
lic Library of Council Bluffs, Iowa, to become 
librarian of the Public Library in Kewanee, 
Til. 

WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


On Nov. 14 the class was invited to hear 
Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen give one of her lec- 
tures on fairy tales before the training class 
of the Cleveland Public Library. Miss Ella 
Smith, state organizer for Ohio, visited the 
school on Nov. 21 and spoke informally to 
the students. The second of the out-of-town 
library trips was taken Dec. 5. The class 
spent the day in Youngstown, and were roy- 
ally entertained by Miss Morse and her staff. 
The students visited the main library in the 
morning and the South High School in the 
afternoon. 

The news of the death of Mr. Richard A. 
Lavell, 06, came as a great shock to his many 
friends not only in the school, of which he 
was an honored alumnus, but to his circle of 
library friends in Cleveland. 

Auice S. Tyter, Director. 


Reviews 


New Types of small library buildings. Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, Madison, 
Wis. 88 p. O. 

The Wisconsin Commission, in issuing this 
pamphlet, has rendered an important service to 
the small libraries. The title marks it as a 
timely protest against the too common classic 
style of architecture for little buildings, and 
such a purpose is clearly avowed in the intro- 
duction. There are sixteen exterior views of 


an 


ie 


library buildings, all built within the past ten 
years and all but one in Wisconsin. It is a 
creditable showing. There are several speci- 
mens of old English styles, one of a Swiss 
chalet, one of a Spanish house and others of a 
bungalow type. All of them are striking, but 
not one of them is classic. They are generally 
pleasing as “good, useful looking buildings,” 
and no doubt they are “in harmony with their 
surroundings.” The collection demonstrates 
that a change from the classic type 1s not only 
possible, but much to be desired 

\ note prefixed gives the name and address 
of the architect of each set of plans, the source 
of funds, the cost of building and, in several 
instances, the detailed expenses of equipment, 
an account of construction, material, etc., di- 
mensions, capacity and procedure. There are 
no notes of criticism. The buildings are gen- 
erally of brick or concrete, with foundations 
of concrete or stone. 

The largest, the library at Madison, cost 


$75,000. The smallest, a plain wooden bungalow 
in a summer camp, cost $700. The cost of 


others ranges from $6000 to $17,500 Fight out 
of sixteen cost $10,000 or less. Interior views 
are given of eight libraries. The floor plans of 
thirteen are shown, every one with a basement 
plan added including a lecture or class room. 

A peculiarly valuable feature of the book is 
found in the seven introductory pages, which 
deal in a clear and informing way with prac- 
tical matters. These are: “Reasons for having 
a library building,” “How to get a library 
building.” “The library building and plan,” 
“The selection of an architect,” “Essential 
principles of library architecture.” “Book ca- 
pacity,” “Cost,” “Heating and ventilating,” 
“Natural light,” “Artificial light,” “Furniture,” 
“Important books and articles on library build- 
ines.” and “A suggestion for the future.” Un- 
der the last head attention is called to the need 
of making the building convenient and attrac- 
tive in order to call in a somewhat indifferent 
public, and the suggestion is made that the ideas 
of a shrewd business man setting up a book- 
store should apply to the location, surroundings 
and plan of a public library so as to put it 
right among the busy people, with low broad 
windows and not more than a step from the 
sidewalk. There is no: question that very many 
locations and plans of libraries might be vastly 
improved in these respects The multiplied 
steps, in particular, which must so often be 
climbed to reach delivery desks, are a crying 
evil, The partition walls which inclose these 
interior stairways are an obstacle and a blem- 
ish in the small library building. 
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In the thirteen plans in the book, not one 
shows less than eight steps up from the ide 
walk Two plans have eight, t have ten, 
three have eleven, two have twelve, two have 
thirteen, one has fifteen and o1 nineteen 
The edit ul ardly fail utter a protest 
The reason tor many stair in n 

ly room eA Tl i eili hie 

ement makes a high floor above The trus 
tees think that they get more tor their 1 ey 
the architect gets more height for his ia¢ d 
and the people pay the price by climbin the 
stairs. These things are worth thinking ot 

And yet a library is not a bookstore The 
commercial spirit is not there It yvorking 


material cannot be hustled about in the ct vd 
It must have some retirement, some atmos 
phere of quietness, and such surroundings as 
will permit the individual building to make its 
true appeal to the town. 

At the end of the book are many useful addi 
tions. There are working drawings for mak 
ing a book bin, a loan desk, a bulletin board, 
a bookcase, a magazine case and rack, a slop 
ing case, double faced shelving, a newspaper 
rack and a dictionary stand 

The pages that follow giv¢ the text of 
Wisconsin laws affecting gifts, buildings and 
sites: forms of ordinances for accepting a 
conditional gift and some up-to-date state 
ments on indirect lighting 

On the last pages is a list of all the public 
library buildings in the state, with the donor 
of each, the amount of each gift and date of 
occupancy. Some facts here shown are of in- 
terest. For 158 public libraries in the state 
there are 75 buildings. The earliest was built 
at La Crosse in 1888. Only seven were built 
prior to 1900, Every one of the 75, except that at 
Milwaukee, has the name of a donor attached 
to it In one instance, “the villaze and citi 
sens” are named. In another, “Andrew Car 
negie and citizens.” The name of Andre 
Carnegie is appended in this column to 
buildings. Of libraries costing $10,000 or | 
there are 20. 

This is eminently a practical book. I 
perhaps unfortunate that, out of sixteen cx 
teriors. no less than ten should come from on 
architect. and that, out of thirteen sets © 
plans, nine should come from one office But 
the information and good advice given in plain 
terms and the visible illustrations of building 
theories for this class of libraries cannot fail 
to be of great service to library be ards wrest 
line with a strange problem: both within and 
heyond the limits of Wisconsin 
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Wuee ter, Martha Thorne. Indexing: prin- 
ciples, rules and examples. 2d ed., revised. 
(N. Y. State Library: Library School 33.) 
Albany, University of the State, 1913. 76p. 
O. 

If of the making of books it can be said 
there is no end, we may go a step further and 
say that of the making of indexes, good, use- 
ful, practical indexes, we have advanced but a 
little way from the beginning. Many old 
books of the 16th and 17th centuries have 
well-made indexes of such fullness and value 
as put to shame the farcical substitutes issued 
by many modern publishers when they give 
any at all. Books with good indexes bear 
about the same proportion, as to number, to 
all indexed books, as the latter do to the 
books of value and authority over whose un- 
indexed pages students and scholars have lost 
years of time in fruitless search for much 
wanted bits of information. 

What the seeker demands is a complete in- 
dex, and it is essential that this should not 
only refer to the letter, but should also em- 
body the spirit of the work indexed. To this 
end the indexer must possess intelligence, 
quickness of perception, the power of analysis 
and condensation, and the ability to put him- 
self en rapport with the author and his work, 
and with the reader and his needs as well, and 
he must also have a very considerable knowl- 
edge or understanding of the subject matter 
of the book indexed. 

To this end it will be seen that the good 
indexer, like the librarian and the poet, nas- 
citur non fit. Every librarian should know 
something about indexing, and though he be 
“to the manner born” even experience may 
wait upon good counsel and find the future 
pathway made more smooth. Such counsel 
may be found in the manual for indexing be- 
fore us. The compiler has made herself fa- 
iniliar with what had been previously written 
upon the subject, has well digested it, and 
has produced an admirable manual on the 
subject. Laying down the principles of in- 
dexing and defining the terms used, she pro- 
ceeds to take up the method the indexer 
should follow to acquaint himself with the 
contents of the book, and formulate his plan 
for his index; how to mark the keywords and 
phrases, so that a copyist may do the actual 
work of writing out the entries. The rules 
given throughout are practical and sensible. 
Details of alphabeting and arranging are fully 
given. Samples of various forms of indexes 
are presented, some showing how not to do 
it if a neat appearance and good form are 


desired, 
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A pretty complete bibliography of indexing 
is given, showing where further discussion 
of the matter may be found. 

This little manual does for the indexer what 
Cutter’s Rules for cataloging has long done 
for the cataloger. By precept and example the 
author has made a vade mecum which every 
one attempting to make an index will do well 
to first study and then follow. 

C. Avex. NELSon. 


Union cLAss-List of the libraries of the Li- 
brary and Library Assistants’ Associations, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S. W.: The Li- 
brary Association, 1913. 38 p. Q. 

“This catalog is a class-list of the period- 
icals, books and pamphlets in the libraries of 
the Library and Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tions.” 

The collection, while by no means com- 
plete, includes familiar American names, as 
well as foreign titles, and is sufficiently full 
along the lines of library science to be of 
interest to all library workers. Only a few 
publications of libraries are entered, however, 
since the extensive collection of library re- 
ports, bulletins, catalogs, etc. belonging to 
the London School of Economics, was not 
included in this catalog. In the classes de- 
voted to the history of printing the collection 
is much less full than in library matters. 

The classification used is a special one 
adapted from Class Z of the Library of Con- 
gress scheme, with use of local numbers from 
the Dewey Decimal classification. It seems to 
fit the needs of such a collection admirably, 
as it brings into close connection everything 
pertaining to books: printing, publishing, 
bookbinding, bibliography and library science. 

In each class the books are arranged chro- 
nologically, the dates being printed in black- 
faced type before the authors’ names. One 
defect is the lack of an author index. Ac- 
cording to the preface, “this class-list should 
be regarded as a companion handbook to Mr. 
H. G. T. Cannon’s ‘Bibliography of library 
economy.’” Cc. 
An INpex to the scientific contents of the 

Journal and Proceedings of the Academy 

of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1812- 

1912; published in commemoration of the 

centenary of the Academy, March 21, 1912. 

Philadelphia, Academy of Natural Sciences, 

1913. 1419 p. 

The casual reader would view with wonder 
not unmixed with alarm the volume of 1419 
pages which is here presented as the index to 
the list of contributors to the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sci- 


. 


ences and an index to the genera, species, etc., 
described and referred to therein. It cer- 
tainly could not be forced into a list of best 
sellers, even by political influence, and the 
modest introduction of Dr. Nolan, the editor, 
is devoted to a few main facts. 

The first series of the Journal, in octavo, 
was begun in 1817, five years after the found- 
ation of the Academy. The series was con- 
tinued at irregular intervals for a period of 
twenty-five years, the eighth and concluding 
volume having been published in 1842. To se- 
cure prompter issue of communications at the 
weekly meetings the publication of the Pro- 
ceedings was begun in March, 1841. The 
sixty-second volume, with which this series 
terminates, was completed in 1911. 

The second series of the Journal, in quarto, 
is designed for the publication of papers re- 
quiring more elaborate illustration than can 
be supplied in the octavo form. The first vol- 
ume was issued in December, 1847, and the 
thirteenth, included in the index, was dis- 
tributed in December, 1908, as one of the in- 
cidents commemorative of the centenary of 
the Academy. It was thought appropriate to 
facilitate access to the scientific contents of 
these eighty-three volumes by the preparation 
of an index to the entire series. The index 
does not include the serials published under 
the auspices of sections of the Institute, such 
as is The American Journal of Conchology, 
The Manual of Conchology, The Transac- 
tions of the American Entomological Society, 
and the Entomological News and Proceedings 
of the Entomological Section of the Academy. 

The index is a well printed octavo volume 
and opens with an adaptation from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “Who wants a lock without 
a key, a ship without a rudder, a binnacle 
without a compass, a check without a signa- 
ture, a book without an index?” 

Dr. Nolan explains in the introduction that 
because of frequent changes in generic names 
it has been considered as essential to the use- 
fulness of the index to provide alphabetical 
references to the specific designations. In this 
compilation questions of synonymy have not 
been considered. There is a short article upon 
the dates of publication by William J. Fox, 
assistant librarian, and then without further 
ado we are brought to a list of contributors 
with the titles of their contributions. 

Having noted the foregoing and the list of 
five “errata” on page 1419, the average libra- 
rian will have the book accessioned, cataloged 
and possibly bound. There will be others, 
however, to whom the list of contributors will 
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awaken the pleasantest of memories, and, in 
some cases, the sense of a personal loss sus- 
tained 

Under the name of Joseph Leidy there is a 
list of contributions extending over nearly 
seventeen pages, enumerating five hundred and 
fifty-three titles. This display becomes all 
the more marvelous when Leidy’s contribu 
tions to medical journals, to the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, and to 
the publications of the United States Govern- 
ment are considered. An illustration of the 
alertness of his observation in different fields 
is found on page 102, where his contributions 
in their order of presentation are: 

On oolitic phosphate of lime and alumina 

On Indian relics from Tennessee. 

On cancer of the liver in a turkey. 

On the phalanx of an extinct reptile. 

On human relics from Petite Anse. 

On fossil remains from Bangor. 

On a specimen of Coccus. 

There is little need of dilating upon Leidy’s 
versatility, for it is illustrated in every page 
of this work. 

There are two hundred and fifty-six botan- 
ical contributions from Thomas Meehan, who 
deserves a kindly thought from all librarians 
on account of his petitions to the Philadel- 
phia Councils for the first appropriation for 
the Free Library System. During the rest of 
his life he was a warm friend of the library 
and an earnest worker for its appropriations 

Timothy Abbott Conrad and his contribu- 
tions to conchology take up four pages. 

Eight pages are devoted to the titles of the 
contributions of Edward Drinker Cope, and 
this, too, must be considered as a marvelous 
presentation when his contributions to the 
publications of the American Philosophical 
Society and those of the United States Gov- 
ernment are taken into consideration. 

Some of the best zoological work of John 
A. Rider is here noted, and over five pages 
are needed for the enumeration of Henry 
Pilsbry’s conchological contributions. 

There are two pages of titles concernin, 
the ant and the spider by Henry C. McCook 
and a similar number of Henry Carvel 
Lewis’, who died young in the midst of 
useful labors 

John LeConte has over a hundred contribu 


tions, mostly entomological, and Isaac Lee 
about two hundred papers on conchological 
themes. 

Theodore Gill has cared for the fishes by 


over one hundred papers, and John Cassin 


more than one hundred upon birds 
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The writer has been unable to think of one 
important man in the field of natural history 
who is not included in this extraordinary list. 
The index to genera, species, etc., takes up 
some twelve hundred pages. It is not worth 
while to go into a detailed description of this 
marvelous work, which is an analysis of gen- 
era and species that will be found invaluable 
to the investigator. Under the heading “sim- 
plex” there are about ninety entries. The ar- 
rangement is clear; a small “j” and small 
numerals indicate the references to the first 
series of the Journal; a large “J” and large 
numerals to the second series of the Journal; 
a capital “P” with abbreviated date the refer- 
ences to the Rroceedings; and all new species 
or genera are referred to in heavy faced type. 
The Academy and the editor are to be con- 
gratulated upon the accomplishment of this 
great undertaking and its excellent result. 


Beat, Marjorie, a graduate of the Pitts- 
burgh Training School, has been appointed li- 
brarian in the children’s room in the public 
library at Madison, Wis. 

Betpinc, Mrs. Arthur, has been appointed 
librarian of the Saunders Public Library at 
Galesburg, III. 

Compton, Miss Lois, who was responsible 
for the Carnegie Library at Newcastle, Ind., 
to a large extent, has been appointed librarian. 


Currier, T. Franklin, has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the Harvard College Li- 
brary at Cambridge. 

Greer, Agnes F. P., Pratt 1908, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Ballard branch of the 
Seattle Public Library to succeed Stella R. 
Hoyt, who resigned Sept, 1 to be married. 
Miss Greer comes to Seattle from Pittsburgh, 
where she has been on the staff of the Carnegie 
Library for about six years. 


Hicks, James B., founder and for a num- 
ber of years superintendent of the Engle- 
wood (Ill) Public Reading Room and Li- 
brary, died Dec. 8 He had been ill for a 
number of months. Since tooo Mr. Hicks 
devoted his entire time to the Englewood 
reading room and other philanthropic work 
in that territory. Mr. Hicks was born in 
Bristol, England, in 1842. 

Hut, Frank P., director of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Public Library, was made a fellow 
of the Brooklyn Institute at its November 
meeting. 
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Hotmes, Frances Louise, is to be the libra- 
rian of the Queen Anne branch of the Seattle 
Public Library, which opened early in Decem- 
ber. Miss Holmes is a graduate of Knox Col- 
lege, and received her training in library work 
from the Wisconsin Library Commission. She 
had two and a half years of experience in 
Oregon libraries before coming to Seattle. 

Howarp, Mrs. Frank, a former assistant li- 
brarian at the Boston Public Library, is seri- 
ously ill at the Homoeopathic Hospital in 
Boston. 

Hunter, Mary B., succeeds Annie E. Hall 
as children’s librarian of the University branch 
of the Seattle Public Library, Miss Hall hav- 
ing been transferred to the Columbia branch 
as librarian. Miss Hunter is a graduate of 
the Pittsburgh Training School for Children’s 
Librarians and of Mt. Holyoke College 

IpEson, Miss Julia, who has been chief libra- 
rian in the public library at Houston, Tex., 
for ten years, resigned her position Dec. 1 to 
take a position as secretary of the American 
Art Students’ Club in Paris. Miss Ideson took 
charge of the Houston Library in October, 
1903, when the library contained about 18,000 
volumes. At present it contains about 40,000 
volumes. Circulation during the first year of 
her administration was 49,000, while for the 
past year it was 115,000. While the books and 
the circulation almost tripled, the appropria- 
tion for maintaining the library has been cut 
from $13,500 to $7800. The reduction has 
meant a similar reduction in the assistants, 
and tour women are now doing what seven 
women did a year ago. Despite this reduc- 
tion in appropriation Miss Ideson was devis- 
ing means to enlarge the usefulness of the 
library by the establishment of branches in 
schools. Miss Ideson’s position will not be 
filled for six months, as the trustees are 
anxious to have her return if the new work 
proves uncongenial. In the meantime Miss 
Martha Schnitzer, first assistant, will be in 
charge of the library. 

Jones, Mrs. Alice, is the new librarian in 
charge of the Sellwood Branch Library of 
Portland, Ore. Mrs. Jones formerly was con- 
nected with the Central Library, but more re- 
cently was with the library at Cottage Grove. 
Miss Ruth Crocker, who had been librarian, 
has taken charge of the new South Portland 
Branch Library. 

Kaiser, John B., at present librarian of 
the department of economics and sociology in 
the University of Illinois Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Tacoma Public Library 
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to succeed Franklin F. Hopper, who resigned 
to take a position in the New York Public 
Library. 

Kiums, Anna K., head of the children’s de 
partment of the Racine (Wis.) public library, 
has resigned to take the special children’s 
course of the Cleveland Public Library. She 
will be succeeded by Miss Ruth Knowlton of 
Waterloo. 

LAvELL, Richard A., assistant city hbrarian 


at Minneapolis, died Nov. 28 at St. Barnabas 
Hospital, in that city. For three years he 
had been assistant librarian, and previous to 
that time he had been in charge of the Pills- 
bury Library. All the branch libraries in the 


city were under his direction. Mr. Lavell 
was born in Kingston, Ontario, thirty-three 
years ago. His parents removed to Fargo, 
N. D.. when he was five years of age. His 
early education and high school training was 
in the Fargo schools. Later he attended the 
University of Minnesota and graduated from 
the College of Science, Literature and the 
Arts in 1904. The next year he took grad- 
uate work in the Library School of Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland, and then en- 
tered the Public Library of Minneapolis. A 
wife and two small daughters survive him. 
The body was cremated and the ashes strewn 
on the cemetery grounds. 

Masie, Henry L., of Paterson, Putnam 
county, for many years librarian of the Assem- 
bly, was found dead at his residence in Al- 
bany Dec. 11. Death was caused by heart 
disease. Mr. Mabie had been connected with 
the Assembly Library for about twenty years. 
He was 60 years of age 

Mitcuett, Miss Gertrude, assistant librarian 
in the public library at Bayonne, N. J., has re- 
signed, the resignation to take effect Jan. I. 
Miss Mitchell joins her sister in New York in 
the conduct of an educational institution. 

Perkins, Miss Anna, librarian of the Ilion 
(N.Y.) Public Library, has resigned on account 
of ill health. Miss Perkins, following a splen- 
did record as teacher in the Ilion schools, was 
ippointed librarian in 1893, and has been in 
that position since the opening of the Ilion 
Public Library. No appointment has been 
made by the library board, and the work will 
be in charge of Miss Nellie Cheney, who has 
heen associated with Miss Perkins for sev- 
eral years. 

Ricnarpson, Mary A., for the past seven 

ears on the staff of Wesleyan University Li- 
brary, Middletown, Conn., died on Dec. 8 Miss 
Richardson was a member of the second class 
of the New York State Library School, and 
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reference librarian at the Univ y | 
has accepted a similar position at the 


State College of Washington Library at Pull 
man 

Sisom. Miss Alice, assistant librarian at th 
Burlington Free Library, Philadelphia, has 
resigned to become a trained nurse, and Mis 
Mary McFadgen has been appointed to the 
vacancy 

Srearns. Lutie E., chairman of the retet 
ence bureau of the Wisconsin Library Com 
mission, has announced in a circular letter sent 
to the women’s clubs of the state that hereafter 
the reference work for club women will be 
carried on by Miss Elva Bascom. Miss Stearns 
will continue to address clubs on civic and 
library topics, to aid in the establishment and 
maintenance of public libraries, and to pro 
mote state and county systems of! traveling 
libraries. 

Philip who was connected with 
the Peabody Institute of Baltimore for early 
fifty years, died on Oct. 21. Born in Baltimore 
in 1835, he early developed a fondness for the 
study of insect life. In 1862 he entered the 
service of the Peah dy Institute, here he 
attracted the attention of Louis Agassiz Te 
spent the next few years as assistant librarian 
in the great naturalist’s museum of compara 
tive zoology in Cambridge, also making some 
explorations in Hayti. In 1870 he was made 
head librarian of the Peabody Institute, and 
in 1890 was also made provost of the Institut 
He introduced into the library a modern sys- 
tem of cataloging and classification, and spent 
much time in the search for books to build up 
the collections under his care Ife retired 
from active service two years before his death, 
and was succeeded in the librarianship by Mr 
John Parker, for many years assistant libra 
rian 

WATSON, Helen has heen cl osen as chil- 
dren’s librarian of the new Queen Anne branch 
of the Seattle Public Library. Miss Watson 
had a vear of training in the Pittsburgh Train 
ing School for Children’s Librarians and is a 
graduate of the College for Women Cleveland 
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New England 


MAINE 

Bangor. The fine collection of scientific 
books, pamphlets and papers of the late Ora 
W. Knight, of Portland, who formerly lived 
in this city, will go to the Bangor Public 
Library. 

Castine. By the will of the late Eben Blake 
Page, of Winchester, Mass., the public library 
receives $500. 

Waterville. The new Booth and Dimock 
Memorial Library building was dedicated at 
South Coventry Friday evening, Oct. 24. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Exeter. By the will of the late Dr. Harlan 
P. Amen, principal of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, the sum of $3000 is given to the trus- 
tees of the academy, to be known as the Mary 
Rawson Amen fund, in memory of Mrs. 
Amen. One-half of the income is to be added 
to the principal until it accumulates to $25,- 
ooo. The other half of the income is to be 
expended for books of permanent value, to 
be kept in the Davis Library in a room or 
alcove, to be known as the Mary Rawson 
Amen room or alcove. When the principal 
accumulates to $10,000 the trustees may at 
their discretion expend a portion of the in- 
come upon pictures, furniture or works of art 
for the adornment of the room or alcove. 
When the principal accumulates to $25,000, a 
codicil directs one-half the income shall be 
expended for books. Another codicil gives to 
the trustees of the academy, with one reserva- 
tion, the testator’s library of 10,000 volumes 
as a basis for the Mary Rawson Amen col- 
lection. Dr. Amen recently announced his in- 
tention to give to the academy 5000 volumes 
and about half that number are already placed 
in special cases in the Davis Library. The 
reservation is that each of the four children 
in the order of age may select a book and 
repeat the process until each one has chosen 
100 books. 


VERMONT 
Fair Haven F. L. Ellen F. Dewey, Ibn. 
(Rpt—yr. 1912-13.) Total volumes in li- 
brary 7828. Income $800. Expended for 
books $200. 


Lyndonville. By the will of Luther B. Har- 
ris, former cashier of the Lyndonville Na- 
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tional Bank, his library, Indian curios and 
collection of old china are left to the Cob- 
ieigh Public Library here, provided a suitable 
addition is built to store them properly. If 
the town fails to do this and if none of his 
descendants care for this library and the other 
collections, the whole can be offered intact to 
any institution that wishes to purchase them 
and will agree to house them properly. 


Plainfield. The Plainfield Library was 
opened Nov. 11. Miss Rebecca Wright, of 
the Library Commission, was present and 
helped arrange and catalog the books. One 
hundred and nineteen books were sent from 
the state through the Library Commission. 
The library had at the time of the opening 
five hundred books which were in the Ladies 
Circulating Library. This library united with 
the public one just formed. Miss Ethel Bemis 
is librarian. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

“Free public library buildings of Massachu- 
setts—a roll of honor” is the title of a pam- 
phiect which the Free Public Litrary Com- 
mission of the state has reprinted, with addi- 
tions, from its twenty-third report. It con- 
tains the list of givers of free public library 
buildings, followed by the names of free li- 
braries in separate buildings owned by the 
towns, and the names of those towns whose 
funds are now accumulating for library build- 
ings. Another pamphlet issued by the com- 
mission is entitled “General library legislation 
of Massachusetts—1798-1913.” It is a collec- 
tion of such general legislation as relates to 
the formation and management of social, law, 
school district and free public libraries, ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and intended 
to show the evolution of libraries in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Boston. The handsome new branch public 
library at the corner of Monument square 
and Monument avenue, Charlestown, was 
opened to the public Nov. 14. The total cost 
of the new branch is about $85,000. The old 
library was located in city hall building, which 
is soon to be demolished. Among the feat- 
ures of the new branch are open alcoves and 
shelves on each floor, permitting the reader 
easy access to the books and enabling him to 
make selections at will. A lecture room with 
a seating capacity of 240 will be used for the 
“story hour” for children, class work and oc- 
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casional lectures. It will be equipped with a 
stereopticon. 

Cambridge. Work on the new Widener 
Memorial Library is making good progress, 
and it is hoped to have the building completed 
by commencement. The exterior work is near- 
ly done, and interior work has been begun. 
Sir Charles Allom, who will direct the deco- 
rations for the library, has arrived in this 
country from England. 

Cambridge P. L. Clarence W. Ayer, Ibn. 
{died April 11, 1913]. (55th annual rpt.—yr. 
ending Mar. 31, 1913.) Accessions 6579; to- 
tal number volumes in library 99,676. Circu- 
lation 298,049. City appropriations $31,297.58. 
Expended $31,296.21. 

Figures for circulation show a loss of 5364, 
which is ascribed to an insufficient appropria- 
tion for the purchase of new and popular 
books. A trial was begun, June 15, 1912, of 
granting a larger privilege to all adult bor- 
rowers in the use of their non-fiction card. 
By this privilege any number of books of 
non-fiction desired may be taken out on the 
non-fiction card, except those recently pub- 
lished or otherwise restricted, as in the case 
of reference books. The experience of the 
year has abundantly justified this trial, and 
readers of the more serious books are given 
advantages which in a way offset the lack of 
the newer books. Early in November was 
started a new registration of card holders, 
after a lapse of six years, and now designed 
to continue in force for the regular college 
period of four years. At the same time a 
new and simpler form of card was introduced, 
and the use of the two-card system was dis- 
continued. The borrower's privilege was fur- 
ther extended to two books of fiction on this 
card, instead of one book, as heretofore, of 
which only one could be new. A _ special 
“Selected list of Catholic books” was pub- 
lished in September. This was also issued 
in a separate edition of 2000 copies, which 
were distributed to each of the parochial 
schools, the Catholic Union, and the St. 
Mary’s Catholic Association. It is expected 
that this list will be a forerunner of a larger 
and more comprehensive list of books by 
Catholic authors, the expense of publication 
to be borne proportionately by the institu- 
tions and organizations especially interested. 
From Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 the pupils of the 
upper grades of the grammar schools made 
visits to the library. They were shown all 
parts of the library building and were in- 
structed in the use of cards, the card catalog, 
and the reference books. 
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Parlin Memorial L. Ellen L. John- 
(33d annual rpt.—yr. ending Dec 
31, 1912.) Accessions 640; total volumes in 
library 25,280. Circulation 83,008. Books re- 
paired in adult department &&34. Circulation 
in children’s room 27,563. Books repaired in 
children’s room 9146. Receipts $5914.13; ex- 
penditures $5914.13. 


Haverhill P. L. John G. Moulton, Ibn 
(Rpt.—1g12.) Net accessions of books 2391, 
total in library 99,000; of pictures 1000, total 
20,000. Circulation 38,085 pictures, 184,652 
books; per capita 4.1, fiction 72%. Popula- 
tion 45,000; new registration 1780; total since 
1907 19,324. Receipts $21,633.24. Expenditures 
$21,161.80. Books and periodicals $3718.23; 
pictures $467.49; salaries $9809.56; rent 
$1026; binding $813.45; insurance $509.96; 
printing $417.64; fuel $836.52; light, $560.24; 
building and grounds $1404.45; furniture 
$359.72. 

The working schedule has been changed 
from 43 hours in summer and 43% in winter 
to 41 hours all the year round. Each assist- 
ant now works one evening a week, has a free 
morning on the day when there is evening 
work, and a free afternoon each week. Sun- 
day work, with extra pay, is voluntary and in 
addition to the regular weekly schedule. The 
dinner period of 1% hours, vacation of four 
weeks, and sick leave of two weeks remain 
as formerly. Some advances in salary were 
made. It is recommended that the general 
standard of salaries be raised to correspond 
with that of the schools. Books especially 
used by business men, such as general law and 
technical books, directories and foreign dic- 
tionaries, Spanish in particular, were added to 
the Washington Square branch, and it 1s 
planned to make this especially the business 
man’s branch. Window advertising has been 
tried at the Washington Square branch, pic- 
tures and books being displayed. Many of 
the books were taken out by people who no- 
ticed them in passing, and they often ex- 
pressed surprise to find books on such prac- 
tical subjects in the library. Books on the 
useful arts were the most used. The windows 
were brilliantly lighted by concealed lamps 
Colored lithographs on historical subjects at- 
tracted the most attention. This window ad- 
vertising lured some into the library, and 
called the attention of many who did not come 
in to the fact that there was a library ready 
to serve the people in many ways. It was 
considered a success, and will be continued. 
The Massachusetts Library Club and Free 
Public Library Commission held a two days’ 
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meeting in Haverhill in October. In Novem- 
ber the Free Public Library Commission held 
at the library a two days’ demonstration of 
book mending for small libraries. With Miss 
Marguerite Reid, of Providence, the librarian 
prepared the list on “Aids to library work 
foreigners” for the March number of 
Club Bulletin. This 


with 
the Massachusetts Library 
was reprinted later by the American Library 
Association In addition to several talks 
about the library before clubs in Haverhill, 
the librarian gave talks at the Massachusetts 
Library Club meeting in Haverhill and the 
Old Colony Library Club meeting in Novem- 
ber. The reference librarian, Miss Florence 
I. Blunt, contucted courses in reference work 


at the summer library school at Simmons 
College. 
Newton. Two bronze tablets, six feet high, 


presented by Sarah Hull Chapter, Daughters 
ot the Revolution, were dedicated in the New- 
ton Public Library with fitting ceremonies on 
Dec. 4. The tablets were erected in honor of 
the Newton soldiers of the Revolution, and 
bear the names of the 432 men. 


Southbridge. Work has been started on 
the $50,000 Edwards Memorial Library in the 
center of Southbridge. The library is a gift 
to the town of Southbridge from Misses 
Hannah and Grace Edwards and Robert J. 
Edwards, all of Boston, in memory of their 
father, Jacob Edwards. Specifications have 
been made by Little & Brown, Boston, archi- 
tects, and the work will be done by Norcross 
tros. Co., of Worcester. The foundation of 
the library, which is to be 50 by 8o feet, will 
he of Troy white granite up to the ground 
floor. The walls will be built of Harvard 
brick with limestone trimmings. All of the 
finish work about the entrances and windows 
will be of bronze. The newspaper room and 
museum will be on the basement floor, and 
the library proper on the main floor. The 
second floor will be used for storage purposes. 


RHODE ISLAND 


By the will of Mrs. Susan 
Lysander Flagg, the 


Central Falls. 
S. Flagg, widow of Gen. 
income of the bulk of her estate is to be 
equally divided between her sister, Amy A. 
Whipple, and Mrs. Winnie Lewis Monroe. 
At their death the income is to be given to 
the Central Falls Public Library. 


East Greenwich is to have a new public 
library, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel A. 
Pierce. 
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Providence. Atheneum. Grace F. Leonard, 

Ibn. (78th annual rpt—yr. ending Sept. 1, 
1913.) Accessions 2474; total number vol- 
umes 709,257. Circulation 62,250. Receipts 
$12,524.44. Disbursements $10,504.71. Balance 


on hand $2019.73. 

An addition costing about $12,000 is being 
made at the rear of the present building, 
which will permit the restoring of the present 
alcoves to their original size by removing par- 
titions, and will allow room on the shelves 
for many valuable books now stored in boxes 
or in rooms inaccessible to the public. 


Westerly. A special children’s room was 
opened in the public library Dec. 6 


CONNECTICUT 
Ansonia P. L. Ruby E. Steele, Ibn. (Rpt 
-yr. 1912-13.) Accessions 1280; total vol- 
umes in library 19,257. Circulation 57,360. 


Columbia. The public library has received 
a bequest of $500 from the late Eben Blake 
Page, of Winchester, Mass. 


New Haven. The demand for a new build- 
ing for the Yale University Library, to house 
the books which are already seriously crowd- 
ing Linsley Hall and the old library build- 
ings, is now heard. One of the sites men- 
tioned is in the new Pierson-Sage square. 
The last report of Librarian Schwab shows 
that unless extra space is provided shortly it 
will be necessary to utilize attics and cellars 
and other convenient places in nearby build- 
ings for the storage of the ever-increasing 
number of books. If this plan has to be car- 
ried out, danger from fire and other causes 
will be great. Proper classification and care 
will be difficult, and their inaccessibility will 
render many books of little use. 

South Windsor. After being closed for 
three months the South Windsor Public Li- 
brary opened Dec. 8 in the new town hall. 
The library began its career in the church 
parlors of the Baptist Church, and stayed 
there a few years until the Union District 
School was completed, when it was moved to 
the school house. There it was shifted from 
room to room, until finally transferred to its 
present quarters. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn. Work has been begun on the 
enlargement of the library of the Children’s 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute in Bedford 
Park. It is to be confined to the reference 
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room, which will be increased approximately 
500 square feet by taking in the roof space 
over the conservatory. The enlargement will 
house the most used of the reference books 
for the present, or until the new Children’s 
Museum is built. Now many of the books 
have to be kept in the basement and in what- 
ever closet space is available elsewhere in the 
old building, causing great inconvenience to 
the librarians and to those wishing to consuli 
the books. The work is to be finished early 
in January. 


Brooklyn. Pratt Institute F. L. Edward 
F. Stevens, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 
1913.) Accessions by purchase, gift and bind- 
ing periodicals 5875. Circulation for home 
use: adult 202,508; children 46,239. New reg- 
istration: adult 3255; children 1161; total reg- 
istration 9894. Since the autumn of 1912 a 
systematic effort has been made to instruct 
institute students in library use, beginning in 
the Applied Science Department. Each man 
in the entering classes was assigned to five 
hours in the Applied Science room in the 
library, for instruction in the classification 
system, the card catalog, the important in- 
dexes, etc., and then prepared a bibliography 
on a designated subject. The bibliographies 
become library property. Every afternoon 
from October to June, from 3.45 to 5, tea with 
biscuits is served in the staff room by a com- 
petent person who comes in for the purpose, 
and the experiment has proved of distinct 
value. Beginning with January, 1913, the li- 
brary has purchased in monthly consignments 
the special edition of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, which is printed on rag paper for 
purposes of preservation in libraries. Exten- 
sive changes have been made in the children’s 
department, and the open area south of the 
library and adjoining the children’s entrance 
has been equipped with swings and see-saws 
and other playground apparatus. 


Goshen. The library has received $12,000 
by the will of Charles J. Everett, of Goshen, 
N, Y. 

Groton. <A library, to be known as the 
Goodyear Memorial Library, and sufficient 
funds to maintain it, have been left to the 
town by the will of the late Dr. Miles D. 
Goodyear. a member of the noted rubber and 
forest owning family of that name. The will 
leaves a three-story brick building in the vil- 
lage of Groton valued at about $45,000 and at 
present occupied by the post-office, and liv- 
ing apartments and other property valued at 
about $55,000, for this purpose. 
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liudson Falls F. L. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 
30, 1913.) Accessions 546; total number vol- 
umes 2416. Circulation, adult 16,625; juve- 
nile 7633. New registrations 358; total num- 
ber of borrowers registered since October, 
1910, 2201. Receipts $1499.56. [Expenditures 
$1321.35. Balance on hand $178.21 

Kingston P. L. (Rpt —yr. ending June, 
1913.) Circulation 44,467, including 10,798 to 
children. Reading room used by 26,700 read- 
ers. Branch in Kingston Academy, open one 
hour twice a week, circulated 3032 books. A 
similar branch is much needed in the lower 
part of the city. 

New York City. The New York Public 
Library trustees have selected Carrere & 
Hastings, who designed the big central build- 
ing, to prepare plans for a branch which ts 
to be built on the south side of Manhattan 
street, running through to 126th street, ad- 
joining the Eleventh Municipal Court build- 
ing. This branch when completed will be 
the new quarters of the George Bruce 
Memorial branch, which has been located in 
rented quarters on West 42d street. With the 
opening of the new main building of the 
Public Library at Fifth avenue and 42d street 
and a circulation branch therein, it was felt 
to be advisable to transfer the George Bruce 
branch to a section of the city where library 
facilities are few. 

New York City. Dr. George F. Kunz, 
chairman of the special committee on local 
celebration in the city of New York, an- 
nounced at a recent meeting of the sub-exec- 
tive committee for the celebration of the 
centenary of peace among English speak- 
ing peoples in 1915, the incorporation of an 
association for the establishment and mainte- 
nance for the people in the city of New York 
of museums of the peaceful arts as a memorial 
of the peace centenary. The object is to es- 
tablish about twenty buildings on a site not 
yet chosen, for permanent exhibits, a library 
and a large popular auditorium. It is esti- 
mated by Dr. Kunz that the whole institution, 
which would be one of the finest in the world, 
would cost about twenty or thirty million dol- 
lars and several millions a year to run. It is 
aimed in particular to facilitate industrial ed- 
ucation. 

New York City—Queens Borough. The 
board of trustees of the Queens Borough 
Public Library has voted to send a request to 
the Board of Estimate for sufficient means to 
open three branch libraries in place of three 
large stations, each action being estimated to 
cost $4500 for each branch, or a total of $13,- 
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500, and that prompt and favorable attention 
by the Board of Estimate be urged. The 
three places in need of the branches, it was 
said, are Evergreen, Glendale and Luona Park. 
Appropriations amounting to $88,381 were 
recommended. The discussion about the loca- 
tion of the library branch at Queens was re- 
opened, but the board finally decided to hold 
over the matter till the next meeting, when it 
is expected that plans will be submitted for 
a building that certain residents of Queens 
hope to erect by popular subscription. 


New York City. Dr. John A. Mandel, of 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, of the New 
York University, has presented to the New 
York Public Library more than two hundred 
books relating to the history of Emperor Wil- 
liam Il. of Germany, whose twenty-fifth an- 
niversary was recently celebrated. The col- 
lection is believed to be the largest in exist- 
ence on the subject, and Dr. Mandel expects 
to make further additions to it from time to 
time. 

New York City. The Edwin Hadley Smith 
collection of amateur journalism, consisting 
of 30,000 pieces, comprising extensive bound 
files of American and foreign amateur jour- 
nalistic literature, mounted clippings, portraits 
and so on, has been cared for by the library 
of Pratt Institute since 1908. In justice to 
Mr. Smith, and to serious journalism, these 
papers, regarded as rudimentary forms, are 
about to be transferred to Columbia Univer- 
sity, where they will be used in connection 
with the University School of Journalism. 


New York City. Russell Sage Foundation L. 
Frederick W. Jenkins, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending 
Sept. 30, 1913.) Accessions 2037; total vol- 
umes in library 10,000. Circulation 29,034; 
a gain of 6264 over last year. Total registra- 
tion 878. The Russell Sage Foundation Lib- 
rary is the result of the union during the past 
year of the valuable collections on charity and 
allied subjects formerly belonging to the New 
York Charity Organization Society, the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, the New York School of Philanthropy, 
the Russell Sage Foundation and the New 
York State Charities Aid Association. The 
new building of the Sage Foundation just com- 
pleted at Lexington avenue and 22d street, 
New York City, has provided delightful quar- 
ters for this new library on the two upper 
floors of the building, which will give excel- 
lent light and air and quiet. The library has 
been entirely reclassified and recatalogued dur- 
ing the past year and will be open to the pub- 
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lic after Jan. 1, 1914. A decided increase in 
the use of the library has made the circula- 
tion for the past year the largest in the his- 
tory of the library. “The collection is the 
largest in America devoted exclusively to so- 
cial problems. With ample room for readers, 
and the books required for their informa- 
tion, the much discussed problem of bringing 
the book and the reader together, ought to be 
comparatively easy. If progress is measured 
in terms of opportunity, an extension of future 
usefulness for the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library is assured.” 

New York City. Columbia Univ. L. W. Daw- 
son Johnston, libn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 
1913.) Accessions (exclusive of serials) 
56,416. Registered borrowers at central loan 
desk 4676. Circulation for home use 196,922. 
Readers in reading rooms 502,016. Volumes 
used in reading rooms 792,592. 848 volumes 
were borrowed from 17 other institutions and 
500 volumes were lent to 63 other institu- 
tions. The year has been marked by large 
additions to the library room and equipment, 
by important additions to book collections, by 
reorganization consequent upon the establish- 
ment of several new department librarianships, 
and by continued investigation of the cata- 
logs and cataloging of the several libraries. 
The cataloging department will supervise the 
cataloging of all books for department libra- 
ries as well as for the main library, but the 
department librarians will prepare all volumes 
for binding. The binding department of the 
university handles about 45 per cent. of all 
the binding done. The union catalog and 
official catalog have been combined. This rec- 
ord now consists of all printed cards pub- 
lished by the Library of Congress, the John 
Crerar Library, Harvard University and the 
University of Chicago, together with disser- 
tation cards published by the K4nigliche Bi- 
bliothek, Berlin, and miscellaneous entries. ex- 
clusive of serials. It is supplemented by the 
serial catalog and, for official use, a list of 
subject headings. Three types of bibliograph- 
ical instruction are carried on under library 
auspices. (1) Introductory lectures of a 
general character, intended especially for the 
information of new members of the univer- 
sity. (2) A series of lectures on legal bib- 
liography and the use of law books. (3) A 
course in pharmaceutical bibliography. It is 
the belief of the librarian that an optional 
course should be established, that it should 
be required of all students taking certain ad- 
vanced courses, and that distinctly biblio- 
graphical work should be a condition of the 
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granting of any degree. The faculties of 
Columbia College, of Barnard College, and 
of the School of Philosophy have already al- 
lowed credit for such work as is involved in 
attending a course of bibliographical lectures 
and also for such work as is involved in bib- 
liographical research. 


Newark P. L. Miss Saltsman, Ibn. (Rpt. 
— yr, ending Oct. 31, 1913.) Accessions 353; 
total number of volumes 10,938. Receipts 
$3032.37; expenditures $2536.80; balance on 
hand $1095.57. 

Oaks Corners. A suitable and attractive 
building has been provided for the free li- 
brary in a most inexpensive way, through the 
thoughtfulness and generosity of Mr. A. B. 
Burtis, a landowner in the village. When the 
new railroad station was to displace the old 
one, he secured the right to move the latter to a 
vacant site on his own grounds, and then by 
making some desirable changes and improve- 
ments, transformed it into an inviting book 
and reading room, and gave a lease for its 
perpetual use to the free library association, 
so long as it is used for library purposes. 


Old Forge. A number of residents of Old 
Forge met Nov. 29 and organized a Free 
Public Library Association. The charter 
members are Rev. Benjamin B. Knapp, Mau- 
rice Callahan, Walter D. Marks, jr., Prof. 
A. T. Cloffee, William J. Thistlethwaite, Gil- 
bert Hoffman, Rev. J. Fitzgerald, Mrs. R. S. 
Lindsay, and Mrs. Fred Woodruff. It is ex- 
pected that a library and reading room will 
be opened in the near future. 


Ossining. The board of library trustees 
has voted to allow the use of a portion of the 
library property for playground and garden 
purposes. By means of a close hedge or wall 
the playground, a plot about eighty by one 
hundred and forty feet, will be set off from 
the library grounds, and it will be under proper 
supervision. 


Rochester. Mrs. M. G. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
has given $25,000 as a memorial to her late 
hushand, to the endowment fund of the li- 
brary of the University of Rochester. The 
fund now amounts to $60,000. 


Rochester. On Nov. 22 a large meeting 
in the interest of the Rochester Public Li- 
brary was held at the Seneca Hotel. Dr 
Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library, delivered a very forceful ad- 
dress on the function of reading in the devel- 
opment of boys and girls and the part per- 


formed by the library in furnishing reading 
matter. The meeting was the fourth in the 
series of follow-up conferences arranged by the 
Rochester Child welfare committee, confer 
ences at which special features of the Child 
Welfare Exhibit are treated by experts and 
afterward discussed freely by members of the 
audience. The discussion at this fourth con 
ference focussed on the need of a central h 
brary for Rochester, and a resolution was 
adopted urging the city to take steps to pro 
vide a central library. At present only a be 
ginning has been made on a branch library sys 
tem and numerous minor distributing centers 
for books of a popular character. 


Rochester. Four new deposit stations were 
opened in November, making twenty-one sta- 
tions established since the first of January 
City Librarian William F. Yust frankly said 
at a recent meeting that until the city has a 
central library plant costing at the lowest es- 
timate half a million dollars, exclusive of its 
site, and a stock of at least a million books, 
besides ten branches costing $40,000 each and 
from one to two hundred deposit stations, it 
cannot hope adequately to supply the demand 
for library facilities that is rapidly becoming 
more insistent. So far as he knew, he said, 
no movement was on foot, either among the 
city authorities or among the people, to se- 
cure such an equipment. 


Sag Harbor. A deed of trust has been ex- 
ecuted by Mrs. Russell Sage, in which the 
John Jermain Memorial Library building, cost- 
ing about $100,000, its entire equipment and an 
endowment providing sufficient income per- 
petually to maintain it on a liberal scale, are 
given to a board of trustees, to administer 
the library in perpetuo for the free use of the 
village. No figures are given to the public 
as to the exact amount of the endowment, 
but from the amount needed for annual ex- 
penses as now operated, it is estimated that 
this must be equal to if not greater than the 
original cost of the building. 


Sea Clif. Work on the library building to 
be erected by Mrs. Samuel Stevenson as a 
memorial to her husband will be started soon 


Sherman. Minerva fF. L. Florence E. Haw 
ley, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending Nov. 1, 1913.) 
Accessions 387; total number of volumes tn 
library 4486. Circulation 13,230. Receipts 
$1300.06. Expenditures $864.19. Balance on 
hand $444.87. 

Troy. Miss Jessie Wheeler, of the Publi 
Library, has received a cash prize from a 
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western establishment for the best and most 
original device for electrically wiring houses. 
Miss Wheeler has long been a student of 
electrical devices and is also a practical tele- 
graph operator. 


NEW JERSEY 

Bayonne. The closing of the First National 
Bank of Bayonne has tied up the funds of the 
public library. The trustees hope to nego- 
tiate a loan to provide money for the salaries 
of the librarians. 

Beveriy. Prominent citizens of Beverly have 
taken the lead in a campaign to establish a 
fine new library building. John H. Sinex, a 
Philadelphia business man and president of 
the Beverly Bank, is chairman of a commit- 
tee to advance the project. It is proposed to 
erect a building costing not less than $5000. 


Cranford. (Rpt.—yr. ending Nov. 1, 1913.) 
Accessions 723. Circulation 29,349. New 
registrations 198; total number of borrowers 
1626. 

Hoboken. Deciding that the publication of 
the minutes of the meetings of the Board of 
Trustees of the Free Public Library was an 
unnecessary expense, the board at its last 
meeting voted to abolish the publication of the 
minutes, and hereafter to have a typewritten 
copy hung in a conspicuous place in the build- 
ing where anybody interested could read it. 


Keyport. (Rpt.—1913.) Accessions 187; to- 
tal volumes in library 1926. Circulation 8179. 
Total number of borrowers 6909. 

Nutley. The cornerstone of the new Nut- 
ley Free Public Library was laid Nov. 29. 
The movement to establish in Nutley a 
free public library began in 1875, when 
the Park School Library was thrown open 
to the people by the Board of Education. 
it was distributed about in the various 
rooms of the building and was little used. 
In rgor Mrs. J. Stuart Brown, now of Mont- 
clair, aroused sufficient interest among the 
people of the town to induce the Board of 
Education to devote a special room in the 
school to the library, and its circulation 
jumped at once to 1000 a month. The Park 
School Library grew to about 3000 volumes, 
and in the meantime the “Nutley Library,” a 
subscription affair, came into existence and 
acquired about the same number. Both of 
these are now merged and donated to the 
new institution. About four years ago the 
people voted to tax themselves under the 
state law for library maintenance. Andrew 


Carnegie donated $20,000 for the new struc- 
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ture and the Board of Education gave the 
land. The structure will be of brick with 
limestone trimmings and is built in the style 
of the Jefferson mansion, on the James river, 
which is typical of the colonial style of archi- 
tecture. 


Passaic P. L. Miss H. Elizabeth White, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 1913.) Cir- 
culation 243,227. Visitors to the reading 
rooms numbered over 200,000. 

Besides the main library there are four 
branches. Of these the North branch was 
opened on July 15, 1912. The cost of running 
this new branch was $2000 for the eleven and 
one-half months ending June 30 last. This 
amount includes new books, furniture, sup- 
plies, rent and additional service required. 
The membership of the library is 1304; the 
circulation 32,887; reading room attendance 
35,073. A total of 1304 new books were pur- 
chased for this library and 1372 were trans- 
ferred from other library buildings in the 
city. The growth of club work has been the 
main feature of the work at the Reid Memo- 
rial Library. When the three club rooms and 
the auditorium were all full, the librarian’s 
office was used for club work. Every section 
of Passaic is now provided with convenient 
library facilities. Hence the policy of the li- 
brary during the next few years will be one 
of development, especially in supplying the 
branches with more books and providing 
larger and better reading rooms. 


Red Bank. In her will, recently probated, 
Mrs. Anna M. Conover left $1000 to the Red 
Bank Public Library. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A survey of the subscription library move- 
ment which gradually spread over Pennsyl- 
vania in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and its development in the nineteenth, is 
given in Thomas L. Montgomery’s article, “A 
survey of Pennsylvania libraries,” in the Oc- 
tober number of Pennsylvania Library Notes. 
The origin and growth of many town libra- 
ries is sketched, starting on a subscription 
basis, on the principle that “What was worth 
getting was worth paying for.” Up to 1887 
not a single free public library, supported by 
taxation, existed in Pennsylvania, although 
many subscription libraries opened their read- 
ing rooms to the public. Scranton had the 
first tax-supported public library. “The rec- 
ord of 139 free libraries established within 
twenty-five years will stand, no matter what 
may be the success of the future.” 
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Canton. The Green Free Library was 
opened recently with formal exercises. The 
library had its inception in 1899, and was so 
well supported and used that it attracted the 
approving attention of the late Charles F. 
Green, of Roaring Branch, who, at the time 
of his death, left the sum of $40,000 to be 
used in its endowment, and for the purpose 
of erecting a suitable building to house the 
books. 

Chester. Mary Helen Jones, of Haddon- 
field, N. J., has been elected librarian of the 
West End Library. 

Conshohocken. Mrs. Alan Wood, widow of 
the Conshohocken ironmaster, has given a 
$5000 endowment to the Conshohocken Free 
Library. 

Darby. “A sketch of the Darby Library 
Company” is the title of an article by Kate 
W. Serrill in Pennsylvania Library Notes for 
October. The library was organized March 
I, 1743, when twenty-nine citizens formed a 
company for establishing a library. In 1761 
there were 230 volumes. In 1826 it was voted 
that anyone paying $3 per annum might use 
books on the same terms as members. In 
1868 the library company was incorporated, 
and in 1872 subscriptions were solicited and 
a lot and building worth about $10,000 were 
provided for the library. In 1893 the 150th 
anniversary was celebrated, and in 18908 the 
library was made free to the public. 


Edinboro. A brief description of the library 
of the Edinboro State Normal School is 
printed in Pennsylvania Library Notes for 
October. The town has no public library, but 
the public is welcomed in the school library, 
which contains about 8500 volumes. 


Germantown. After an existence of forty- 
four years, the Germantown Library Associa- 
tion and Historical Society will go out of ex- 
istence on Jan. 11 next. The association was 
formed in 1869 through the instrumentality 
of Miss Hannah Ann Zell, who was the presi- 
dent until her death, in 1911. When founded 
it served a useful purpose, there being few 
public libraries in the city at that time. With 
the growth of the free library system, the 
library lost patronage. In 1912 the associa- 
tion disposed of its collection of relics, many 
of them being turned over to the Site and 
Relic Society. At the same time the works 
of history, science and travels in the library 
werc sold, and it was decided to make up-to- 
date fiction the feature of the library, with 
the hope of attracting patronage, but the 
change was not a success. 
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Jenkintown. The history of the Abington 
Library is briefly summed up in an article by 
Florence M. Ridpath in Pennsylvania Library 
Notes for October. There were thirty-three 
members of the first library, established in 
1803. The first purchase was Goldsmith's 
“Animated nature,” in four volumes, at $6.50 
At the close of the year the library owned 
150 volumes. Membership fees fluctuated 
from $6.50 up to $10 and then down to $1 
per year, the rate adopted in 1902. In 1903, 
on its hundredth anniversary, the library was 
made free to all residents within an area of 
twenty-five square miles. In 1909 ground was 
broken for a new $10,000 building, and in 
July, 1910, it was opened to the public. Dur- 
ing the last ten years an endowment fund of 
$25,000 has been secured; property worth 
$10,000 has been purchased ; a colonial library 
costing $20,000 has been built, and the book 
collection increased from 1700 to 15,000 vo! 
umes. 

Pennsburg. The new library at Perkiomen 
Seminary, made possible through the gen 
erosity of Andrew Carnegie, who donate | 
$20,000 for its erection, was dedicated Ni 
20. President John G. Hibben, of Princeton 
University, and ex-Governor Samuel W 
Pennypacker, of Schwenksville, Pa., were the 
principal orators for the occasion. President 
Hibben spoke on “The library,” while Mr. 
Pennypacker chose “The archives” as his sul- 
ject. Ten years ago Dr. Oscar S. Kriebel 
conceived the idea of interesting Mr. Ca: 
negie, and after three years of investigat 
and correspondence Mr. Carnegie finally 
fered to give $20,000 for the library, p 
vided that the school raise a similar amou 
for the endowment of the library, and cle: 
up all debts of the seminary, which amounted 
to nearly $40,000. After seven years of hard 
work, during which time he overcame almost 
insurmountable obstacles, Dr. Kriebel finally 
succeeded in raising the amount in June, 1912, 
and thus increased the material resources of 
the school $80,000, it being the largest mate- 
rial increase the school ever received at onc 
time. Work was begun on the building about 
a year ago. The building is two stories high, 
with a basement. The foundation wall is 
built of native brownstone, while the building 
proper is of dark red brick to conform with 
other buildings of the seminary. The rooi 
is of red tile, and has a large skylight. The 
basement will be used for class room pur 
poses, the first floor for the library proper, 
and the second story as an historical mu 
seum. The building also contains a large 
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fireproof vault, which is to be used for the 
preservation of valuable historical documents 
concerning the founders of the Schwenkfelder 
faith, under which religious denomination the 
school is conducted. 


Philadelphia. To provide a site for a free 
library building and a public recreation 
ground, the city has purchased from the Odd 
Fellows’ Cemetery Company of Philadelphia 
a lot at the northwest corner of Twenty-fifth 
and Diamond streets, for $50,000. It includes 
about two and one-half acres. The city sev- 
eral months ago purchased from J. S. Serrill 
and from Annie McCarney two adjoining lots 
between the Pennsylvania Railroad and Dia- 
mond street. With these the city now has 
for the library site a triangular lot 500 feet 
on the west side of Twenty-fifth street, 550 
feet on the north side of Diamond street, and 
750 feet along the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Glenwood avenue cuts through the lot, but 
that part of the avenue will probably be taken 
off the city plan. 


Philadelphia. The library of botanical 
works collected by the late Dr. Charles H. 
Shaw, assistant professor in the department 
of botany at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has now been incorporated with the depart- 
mental library, and each work has been suit- 
ably inscribed as a memorial gift by friends 
of Dr. Shaw to the university. These will 
serve to keep alive the memory of the pro- 
fessor, who, while carrying on botanical ex- 
plorations in the Canadian Rockies, was 
drowned three years ago in a lake of that 
region. 


Philadelphia. A rare set of law books 
printed by Benjamin Franklin was purchased 
here last month by the New York State Li- 
brary for $415. The documents, which con- 
sisted of seventeen folios executed between 
1759 and 1764, were part of the collection of 
Robert F. Skutch, of Baltimore. They are 
considered among the best specimens of 
Franklin papers in existence. 


Philadelphia. Two hundred additional vol- 
un.es were recently deposited in “The Memo- 
rial Library of the Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,” a distinctive institu- 
tion of the university and not duplicated in 
any other seat of learning. The “Memorial 
Library” has a home in six special alcoves in 
the tower of the library, in a set of book- 
cases donated by Joseph G. Rosengarten, one 
of the university trustees. There are now 
more than 6000 books and pamphlets in these 


memorial cases, all written or edited by men 
who have been connected with the university 
as students, teachers or officers. Some of the 
works are by authors of colonial days. There 
are several volumes published just before or 
after the Civil War. Copies of every text- 
book put out by university men are included, 
among them several which have been in al- 
most universal use and the names of which 
awaken associations of school or college days 
in the minds of many thousands. The collec- 
tion also contains the files of the undergrad- 
uates and graduate publications, monographs 
and theses. Different languages are repre- 
sented in books in Chinese, Japanese, Spanish, 
German and French. The special book-plate 
for the memorial collection was designed by 
George E. Nitzsche, the University recorder, 
and drawn by Andre Koronski. 


Philadelphia. Falls of Schuylkill branch of 
the Philadelphia Free Library, at Warden’s 
drive and Midvale avenue, Falls of Schuyl- 
kill, was formally opened Nov. 18, in the 
presence of a large assemblage of guests. The 
keys of the building were handed over to Dr. 
John Thomson, librarian of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, by the architects, Rankin, 
Kellogg & Crane. Addresses were made by 
George Dorwart, Charles L. Dykes, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, and John W. Flanagan, 
president of Falls of Schuylkill Business 
Men's Association. The library was opened 
the following day for the distribution of 
books by Miss Susan R. Clendenin, librarian, 
and her assistants, Misses Ella W. Boyd, Car- 
oline Fiss and Eleanor Smith. The library 
building is of local stone, with Indiana lime- 
stone trimmings, and has a frontage on Mid- 
vale avenue of 42 feet and on Warden’s drive 
of too feet. It is one story and a basement 
in height, surmounted with a steeped pitched 
roof of green and purple slates, with a small 
cupola in the center. The library proper is 
on the first floor and is reached by a flight of 
two broad steps from Warden’s drive. In 
the basement are the heating plant, a large 
lecture room, and a kitchen and dining room 
for the employes. The building was erected 
from funds furnished by Andrew Carnegie 
on ground donated by the late William M. 
Merrick and the Warden estate. Two other 
branches, one at Broad and Porter streets 
and the other at Twentieth and Shunk streets, 
will be opened some time this winter. 


Pittsburg. “Some of Pittsburgh's early 
hbraries” is the title of an article by A. L. 
Hardy, which fills six pages of the December 
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Builetin of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. The article first appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times, and traces the de- 
velopment of the hbrary movement from its 
inception in 1787 to the time of the Civil war. 


Reading. The library trustees have de- 
cided to establish branch libraries in the 
northeast, northwest, and southeast sections of 
the city. The branches will probably be 
started in school buildings. 


IVallingford. Wallingford is to have a me- 
morial library on a plot of ground just north 
of the Wallingford bridge, which has been 
deeded to the Helen Kate Furness Free Li- 
brary by William Henry Furness, 3d. The 
lot has a frontage of eighty-eight feet on 
Providence road and a depth of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet. Frank Miles Day 
is preparing plans and specifications for the 
library building, which is expected to be fin- 
ished by next spring. The library was incor- 
porated in 1902 under the name of the Horace 
Howard Furness Free Library. Before Dr. 
Furness died he left the sum of $5000 to the 
library upon the condition that the name be 
changed to its present title. 


Wellsboro. After making several other be- 
quests, Miss Mary Barbara Robinson has be- 
queathed the bulk of her estate, estimated at 
$100,000, to her nephew, C. R. Converse, of 
Elmira, N. Y., for life, and then to the en- 
dowment of the Green Free Library, Wells- 
boro, to be known as the Chester and Mary 
Robinson endowment fund, in memory of 
her father and mother. Earlier in the year, 
by the will of Charles S. Green, of Roaring 
Branch, Wellsboro received $50,000 for a free 
library, of which $10,000 was for the building, 
$8000 for books and $32,000 for endowment. 
This sum, to which the endowment fund of 
Miss Robinson eventually will be added, will 
place the Green Free Library of Wellsboro 
on a substantial foundation. 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington. A movement is on foot to 
stait_ a campaign for $300,000 for the Wil- 
mington Institute Free Library, which is ad- 
mitted to be one of the best in any city the 
size of Wilmington. The city council has 
been asked to appropriate $so annually for 
every $1000 bequeathed or donated to the 
fund, such appropriation not to be paid on an 
amount exceeding $200,000. At the present 
time the city’s appropriation amounts to $13,- 
000 annually, and under the agreement it 
would donate $27,000 annually. 
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MARYLAND 

Snow Hill. Friendly L. Rozelle and Vir- 
ginia Handy, lbns. (5th rpt—yr. 1912-13.) 
Total no, vols. in library 1600. Total registra- 
tion 368. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington P. L. George F. Bowerman, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—1913.) <Accessions 11,787; total 
number of volumes 156,263. Registration 40,- 
278. Circulation 686,278 volumes and 72,450 
pictures. 

In the distribution of books 161 agencies 
were utilized, including those administered by 
the library and those to which deposits of 
books were sent for circulation. The school 
division has made a new high record, and one 
that is beleved to be rarely equaled in home 
circulation per volume. From a total stock of 
but 6000 volumes in the school duplicate col- 
lection, a home circulation of 76,339 volumes 
was achieved—that is, twelve and two-thirds 
circulations per volume. These books were 
circulated from 287 classrooms in eighty-six 
school buildings. In the face of such a record 
the library ought at once to be able to in- 
crease its school duplicate collection to not 
less than 20,000 volumes and to enlarge the 
staff in charge of this work. Twenty-three 
different organizations held sixty-eight meet- 
ings in the lecture hall, with a total recorded 
atendance of 7158. In the study room there 
were held 140 meetings of eighteen organiza- 
tions, some of which also held meetings in 
the lecture hall. During the year seventeen 
resignations have been handed in out of a 
total regular staff of sixty-nine, including the 
building force. This is due to the fact that 
the salaries paid are inadequate. “The orig- 
inal library appropriations were slowly and 
inadequately made. The salaries were fixed 
by Congress on a starvation basis, and no ef- 
fort hitherto has been successful in getting 
them from this basis except in spots. Char- 
women are still paid $180 per year, as against 
a minimum of $240 per year elsewhere; many 
regular assistants (not pages, but professional 
librarians) are paid $480 and $sgo per year 
when the minimum pay for merely clerical 
work elsewhere in the government service is 
$720; the librarian originally received $2500, 
and now receives $3500 per year for labors 
which are compensated in other American 
libraries of approximately the size and use- 
fulness of that of Washington by an annual 
salary of $sooo or more. As a consequence 
of these conditions of overwork and under- 
pay the library force has suffered a constant 
shifting in personnel, losing by resignations 
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53 per cent. of its entire force in the fiscal 
year 1907, 25 per cent. in 1908, 23 per cent. 
in 1909, 26 per cent. in 1910, 33% per cent. in 
IQII, 20 per cent. in 1912, and 25 per cent in 
1913. In the nine years from 1904, the first 
full year the present central building was oc- 
cupied, the congressional appropriations for 
the library have increased 71 per cent. and the 
total library expenditures 59 per cent. But 
in the corresponding period the book stock 
has increased in volumes 142 per cent. and 
the home circulation has increased in vol- 
umes 147 per cent. The library has grown in 
these nine years from 64,473 volumes to 156,- 
263 volumes, and in volumes circulated, the 
measure of ~the library’s activity and useful- 
ness, from 278,178 volumes to 686,278 volumes. 
The work done has increased twice as fast 
as the means provided for doing it, and in 
very recent years there has been almost no 
increase of maintenance and development pro- 
vision at all. Under any test that can be ap- 
plied Washington’s library maintenance is in- 
adequate compared with that of other libra- 
ries of its class. The comparison is unfavor- 
able to Washington: (1) In the aggregate 
amount of library appropriation; (2) in per 
capita library expenditures, and (3) in per- 
centage of total municipal expenditure ap- 
plied to library purposes.” 


The South 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond. By a resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting by the board of directors of 
the Virginia State Library, books will be 
loaned hereafter, under certain regulations to 
be prescribed, to any responsible person in 
the state eighteen years old or over. The 
change in the method of borrowing books, 
which has heretofore been extremely limited, 
it is believed, will tend greatly to increase the 
usefulness of the library to the people of 
Virginia. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Latta. The contract for the construction 
of the Latta Public Library building has been 
awarded to S. E, Alford, of Rowland, N. C. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York made 
a donation of $5000 for a library building, 
and the contract calls for the completion of 
the building ready for occupancy by March 
15, 1914. 

FLORIDA 

Bartow. Plans for the new Carnegie Li- 

brary are ready. 


KENTUCKY 

Eminence. <A library association has been 
formed as the result of a visit by Miss Fannie 
Rawson, secretary of the State Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Louisville F. P. L. George T. Settle, 
Ibn. (oth rpt—yr, ending Aug. 31, 1913.) 
Accessions 19,061; total number volumes 163,- 
214. New registrations 9387; total number of 
borrowers 40,824. Circulation 776,654 vol- 
umes for home use. Receipts $150,065.03; ex- 
penditures $146,352.62. From Mr. Carnegie 
$35,000 have been drawn for three branch 
libraries. The chief event of the year was 
the transfer, on May 13, of the Polytechnic 
Society property to the Library Board. This 
included the store building on Fourth avenue, 
valued at $630,000, together with all books, 
statuary, museum collection, paintings, etc. 
The rents from this building, which is occu- 
pied by a large department store, will enable 
the library to do much additional work. The 
opening of the Jefferson Branch library, the 
completion of the new Portland Branch build- 
ing, and the drawing of plans and the erection 
of the Eastern Colored Branch building are 
added items of interest. The library system 
consists of the main library, seven branches 
(with the eighth under construction), 213 class 
room collections in schools and 37 deposit 
stations, a total of 258 centers for the circu- 
lation of books for home use. 

TENNESSEE 

Greeneville. A donation of $10,000, it is 
announced, has been secured from Andrew 
Carnegie for the purpose of building a li- 
brary in Greeneville, the home of Andrew 
Johnson. It is expected that work on the 
building will be commenced in the early 
spring. A lot for the library was purchased 
some time ago near the federal court building. 


Knoxville. The school improvement and 
library organizations of Knox county have, 
up to the present time, raised $1000 for the 
purpose of establishing libraries in various 
schools in Knox county. This means that the 
schools of Knox county have $2000 avail- 
able for library purposes. For every $1 
raised by the Knox county schools the state 
will donate $1, thus doubling the sum raised 
by the students and patrons of the schools. 
Libraries are being established in fifty or 
sixty school houses in Knox county. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham. The library board of this 
city has determined on a special campaign 
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for the purpose of raising a fund of approx- 
imately $50,000. The money is to be used for 
the purchase of books needed to bring the 
library system of the city up to proper stand- 
ard. With the great industrial growth of Bir- 
mingham in recent years has come a need 
for special training among the residents that 
the library has been unable to satisfy up to 
the present time. 


Central West 


OHIO 


Akron. Through the generosity of a few 
citizens a children’s room has been equipped 
and opened in the public library, with suit- 
able furniture and 2000 new books. 


Cleveland. A new branch was opened on 
the second floor of the old main library build- 
ing Nov. 15, in charge of Mrs. Minnie B. 
Paoli. It will contain a newspaper reading 
room, the department for the blind, formerly at 
Goodrich house, and an adult circulating col- 
lection of about 7000 volumes (fiction and 
the best books in all classes). Here, too, will 
be found a collection of general reference 
books for “ready reference” work and the 
current numbers of about thirty-three period- 
icals, including most of the popular and a 
few technical magazines. There will be a 
smaller library for children and a club room 
for story-hour and general use. The muni- 
cipal reference library, consisting of books 
on municipal government and affairs, will be 
continued on the second floor of the city 
hall, and in connection with this a_busi- 
ness men’s reference library has been organ- 
ized, bringing together all the books which 
most readily answer the questions asked by 
business men. This includes hotel and trade 
directories, directories of other cities, tele- 
graph codes, encyclopedias and year books. 
There are now sixteen smaller branches in the 
public library system. 


Fostoria. The public library made possible 
by the bequest of $19,000 from the late Louisa 
McClean is now in course of erection and 
will soon be roofed over. 


Hamilton. Work on restoring the Lane Li- 
brary has progressed so satisfactorily that the 
trustees now believe that the institution will 
be ready for the public by the first part of 
February. There will be a dearth of books, 
but the trustees have the nucleus of another 
lilrary and hope to be able to restock the 
building rapidly. 
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Vandals wrecked the interior of 
the new Carnegie Library here, which is used 
jointly by Oberlin College and the town, Dec 
17. Books and magazines were thrown about, 
card index files destroyed 


Uveriin 


and all Restora- 


tion will cost several hundred dollars and re 


build 
work 


quire pretracted labor. Meanwhile the 
ing will be closed and college reference 
handicapped. 

Youngstown. When the municipal courts 
are established the first of January it will 
mean that about $5000 a year will be cut from 
the revenue of the law library, for none of 
the municipal court receipts will go for the 
purpose of supporting that institution as at 
present. Since the law has been in effect 
giving the state fines and costs collected in 
police court to the law library the clerk of 
the court has turned over thousands of dol- 
lars to Theodore Johnson, treasurer of the 
law library. Under the municipal court law 
all fines and costs collected in those courts 
are placed in a common fund to meet the ex- 
penses of the courts and not a cent goes to 
the law library. 

Youngstown. Insufficient funds with which 
the Reuben McMillan Free Library has to 
meet the expenses of the library during the 
year 1914 will force the library trustees to close 
the libraries under their administration during 
three months of the coming year. The trus- 
tees voted at their November meeting to close 
the main library, South Side branch, Brier 
Hill branch, Haselton branch and all depart- 
ments of the library from June 15 to Sept. 15 
The appropriation gt»nted by the city of 
$16,000 is declared inadequate to give good 
service to the public during the entire year. 


INDIANA 

Newcastle. A Carnegie library for New- 
castle will soon be an assured fact. The 
subscription list which has been circulated in 
the town shows that $1700 has been sub 
scribed, $300 in excess of the amount Car 
negie demands to show good faith. The suc 
cess of the work is largely due to the efforts 
of Miss Louise Compton. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit. As a feature of the, university 
extension work in this city Theodore W 
Koch, librarian of the University of Michi 
gan, has been giving a series of illustrated 
lectures in the Museum of Art. Those al- 
ready given are “College and university libra- 
ries,” “The arts of illustration,” and “Features 
of a printed book.” 
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Detroit. “As few obstacles as possible be- 
tween the people and the books,” is the under- 
lying principle of changes which City Libra- 
rian Adam Strohm is making in the refer- 
ence department of the central library. The 
library “jail equipment,” which Librarian 
Strohm has put out of commission during the 
past few weeks on the second floor includes 
544 glass doors and 544 keys to the same, be- 
sides much other useless lumber and junk, 
which formerly acted as barriers between the 
people and the books. As a result the second 
floor reference book department has taken on 
an air of utility it never wore before. Table 
rests for the books attached to the wall be- 
tween the “stacks,” which can be folded up 
when not in use, are another improvement in- 
stalled in the reference room which is greatly 
appreciated by its frequenters. 


Detroit. Cass Gilbert, of New York city, the 
architect who drew the plans for the Wool- 
worth building in that city, is preparing the 
plans for the new central library to be built 
here this year. The plans call for an expendi- 
ture of $850,000, but it is expected the build- 
ing will cost over a million before it is com- 
pleted. 


Houghton. The Houghton Public Library 
owns orginal illustrations by Mary Hamilton 
Frye for Selma Lagerléf’s delightful chil- 
dren’s story, “The wonderful adventures of 
Nils.” These illustrations and original lan- 
tern slides were drawn especially for the 
Houghton Public Library, a Houghton friend 
of the hbrary who has remained anonymous, 
having commissioned the artist to do the 
work as a gift to the library. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. secured from the library permis- 
sion to put out a special edition with these 
illustrations, and with each copy of the new 
edition is published an insert describing the 
source of the illustrations. The insert states 
that should any school, library or other or- 
ganization desire to make use of an abridged 
form of the story with lantern slide illustra- 
tions they must secure permission and the 
slides from the Houghton Public Library. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. Valuable books and records of the 
John Crerar Library in the Marshall Field 
building were threatened with destruction 
Nov. 14, when an explosion in the binding 
supply room on the sixth floor caused a fire 
that destroyed the contents of the room and 
entailed a loss of $5000. Quick action by the 
firemen prevented the spread of the flames to 


any other room and the fire was extinguished 
before water had dripped down to the floor 
below. 

IVyoming. Mrs. E. P. Reeder, secretary of 
the Library Association, has received word 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
that it will give $5600 to erect a free library 
building for Wyoming, providing certain con- 
ditions are met and plans for same be pre- 
viously submitted to said association. 

Yates City. By the will of the late Nettie 
J. Corbin the town receives $5000 to found a 
library. 

WISCONSIN 

Bay View is to have a new $20,000 library 

Kewaskum. The new public library, es- 
tablished by the local woman’s club with the 
aid of the village, was opened Oct. 2 with an 
address by Miss Lutie E. Stearns, of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission. 

Manitowoc P. L. Martha E. Pond, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Je. 30, 1913.) Accessions 
688; total volumes in library 10,896. Circu- 
lation 40,642. Total registration 4940. Re- 
ceipts $4100; expenditures $3900. 

Milwaukee. A permit has been issued for 
the erection of the Bay View Library, to cost 
$55,000. 

Milwaukee. A three-story addition to the 
public library is to be made at a cost of 
$50,000. 

Mineral Point. Work has been begun on 
the new $50,000 municipal building, which 
will also contain the public library. 

Plymouth. The Woman’s Club of Ply- 
mouth has voted to buy the L. W. Tillotson 
property for a Carnegie library site. 

Oconomowoc. Mabel Weber has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the school library. 

Sheboygan P. L. (Rpt—yr. 1912-13.) Cir- 
culation 30,244 for adults; 30,393 for chil- 
dren. Total registration 7000; adults 2976, 
children 4024. Receipts $8230.17. Balance on 
hand $3209.75. 

Waupaca. Plans have been accepted and 
the contract let for the $10,000 Carnegie 
building. 


The North West 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. The city council has au- 
thorized the issuance of $40.000 for library 
sites. 
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Mountain Iron. The village council has 
unanimously decided to accept Andrew Car- 
negie’s offer of $8000 for the erection of a 
public library in Mountain Iron. The village 
agrees to provide a suitable site, and to raise 
annually at least 10 per cent. of the amount 
donated by him for the support of the library. 


St. Paul. At its meeting Dec. 26 the public 
library board, in the face of considerable op- 
position from the mayor and citizens, leased 
the Public Library building for a term of 
thirty years to an eastern firm. The city is to 
receive $150,000 rental in all for the building. 
The opposition arose from the fact that the 
present lease does not expire for six years. 


St. Paul. Work on the foundations of the 
new $1,000,000 public library was practically 
completed Dec. 15. The work was started 
Aug. 18. 

White Bear. Plans for the construction of 
the new Carnegie library are in the hands of 
the Carnegie commission, and work on the 
building will be started as soon as they are 
returned. The building will cost about $5500, 
and the site cost $1000. The site was pur- 
chased by subscription, and the money for the 
building was given by Andrew Carnegie. 


IOWA 

Des Moines. Miss Eliza E. Townsend, for- 
merly librarian in the Public Library at Spo- 
kane, Wash., on Dec. I assumed her new 
duties as supervising librarian of the state in- 
stitutions under the board of control. Miss 
Townsend plans to study the needs of indi- 
vidual patients in each institution, and to 
recommend for the inmates reading that will 
aid them in correcting the mental or moral 
deficiencies which have brought about their 
commitment. 


Keosauqua. After five years of work the 
Woman’s Improvement Association here has 
financed and opened a library building. The 
last payment has been made, and the building 
has been equipped with every convenience. 


Logan. Logan’s new library, to be organ- 
ized under the state of Iowa library regula- 
tions, has selected for the board of trustees 
the following: Mary Rice, Almor Stern, Dr. 
M. A. Humphery, Mrs. B. J. Wood, Mrs. H. 
L. Allen and James Albertsen. 


NEBRASKA 
South Omaha P. L. Mrs. Grace Pinnell, 
lbn. (Rpt—yr. ending July 31, 1913.) Ac- 
cessions 358; total volumes in library 9234. 


Circulation 37,801. New registration 837; to- 
tal 2767 Receipts $5208.82; expenditures 
$4478.82. 
NORKTH DAKOTA 
Leonard. On Nov, 26 the transier was 
made of the newly erected and newly fitted 
building in future to be used as a public li- 
brary, from the hands of Edgerton Watts, 
who has been postmaster in Leonard for the 
past thirty-one years, to the town and town- 
ship. The building was erected as a memo- 
rial to Mrs. Mary E, Hewitt Watts, wife of 
Mr. Watts. This is the first township library 
in the state. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Brookings is to have a new $10,000 Car- 
negie public library building. 


The South West 
MISSOURI 


Columbia. By acquiring the Stone property 
for $32,500 the University of Missouri became 
the owner of the block in which the new 
library building is to be built. The site cost 
$84,500. The contract for the building, which 
is to cost about $250,000, will be awarded in 
January. 


Belleville. The Belleville City Council has 
selected the Heinemann property, at First and 
Jackson streets, as the site to be tendered the 
Carnegie Corporation for the proposed Car- 
negie Library. The price asked is $6800. The 
Carnegie Corporation has signified its readi- 
ness to appropriate $45,000 for the erection of 
a library bui'ding if the proper site is ten- 
dered, and the city makes an annual appro- 
priation of $4500 for maintenance of the in- 
stitution. 

OKLAHOMA 

Enid. The dedication of the new $25,000 
library for Phillips University took place Nov 
25. In the morning A. E. Corey made an 
address, and in the afternoon M. M. Davis, 
of Dallas, Tex., dedicated the building. Phil 
lips University was organized in Enid in 1904 
and was known at that time as Oklahoma 
Christian University. Rev. E. V. Zollars was 
president. T. W. Phillips, sr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, was one of the most generous donors 
at the time of the building of the university. 
Before his death he liberally endowed the 
university and in recognition the name of the 
university was changed. Mrs. Phillips and 
Thomas W. Phillips, jr., were guests of honor 
at the dedication exercises. 
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TEXAS 

Bay City. The Bay City Public Library As- 
sociation, which is an institution organized for 
the purpose of securing a library for Bay City, 
has already subscribed over $2500, and close 
to $1800 of this has been collected. A lot 
75x 140 has been purchased for $1500 and 
many books have been donated. The ques- 
tion now before the executive committee and 
the advisory committee is whether or not a 
temporary building will be placed on the lots 
and used till a more pretentious building can 
be built or whether it is better to go after the 
larger nouse at once. 


Houston. Approximately $600 was donated 
by the school children of Houston for the 
purchase of library books on library day, 
Nov. 26. The purpose of the collection is 
for the purchase of books to be added to the 
school libraries. 


Palestine. Work has been started on the 
new public library building. 


San Antonio. Plans for the new modern 
Carnegie Library have been accepted and work 
on this structure will start soon. The build- 
ing, when completed, with all minor details, 
will cost $15,000. 


Cornelia Notz, lbn. (Rpt., 
yr. ending May 31, 1913.) Total number of 
volumes in library 37,043. New registration 
4754; total number of borrowers 9099. Re- 
ceipts $26,344.67. Expenditures $11,816.26. 
Balance on hand $14,528.46. 

“Six deposit libraries are maintained in 
schools. These libraries, consisting of about 
75 to 150 books each, were very carefully se- 
lected, offering books on a great variety of 
subjects, with a liberal sprinkling of fiction. 
The reading lists of the foreign children of- 
fered some surprises, for they consisted al- 
most entirely of histories, biographies, hero 
stories and ‘first aid’ books. Besides addresses 
delivered before schools and organizations of 
various kinds, the quarterly bulletin has been 
an important feature of the publicity work 
done by the library. It was started in 1906, 
but as no appropriation was made for it at 
that time, the publication paid for itself by 
means of advertisements printed on it. This 
feature was eliminated later on when the 
board made a special appropriation for the 
bulletin. The newspapers have also given 
much space to library news. From its very be- 
ginning the library has each winter offered a 
course of lectures. During the last winter the 
lectures were made entirely free to the public 


San Antonio P.L. 
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and proved very popular. The story hour in- 
augurated in 1907 was continued during the 
year. The plan for next year is to take up 
and develop some definite subject. Several 
requests for books have come from towns 
near San Antonio. Public libraries in Texas 
are few and far between, those nearest San 
Antonio being located in Houston and Dallas. 
Most of the towns are too small to support 
libraries of their own, and it is but natural 
that they should appeal to the nearest public 
library. The expense connected with the send- 
ing of books is more than our library can af- 
ford and the requests had to be refused. 
However, if the county authorities are ap- 
pealed to for an appropriation and grant it 
there is no reason why our library should not 
extend its influence outside of San Antonio 
and send books to the towns that ask for 
them.” 
COLORADO 

Denver. Seven circulating deposit stations 
of the Denver Public Library have recently 
been established. 


NEW MEXICO 
Raton P. L. Myrtle M. Cole, Ibn. (Rpt.— 
yr. ending Sept., 1913.) Total volumes in 
library 2914. Circulation 11,798; 3966 of this 
number were from the juvenile department. 
Total registration 796. Receipts $4879.04; ex- 
penditures $3648.83. 


Pacific Coast 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield. Work on the new $25,000 li- 
brary building was started just before Thanks- 
giving. The building is to be of brick and 
concrete. 


Beaumont. The trustees of the Beaumont 
Library district have been notified by the Car- 
negie Corporation, which has charge of the 
Carnegie library donations, that the plans for 
the proposed $10,000 Carnegie Library here 
have been approved. The specifications are 
being drawn and bids for construction of the 
building will be asked for at an early date. 
The trustees have purchased three lots at the 
corner of California avenue and Eighth street 
as the new library site. 


Los Angeles. On recommendation of the 
board of efficiency, the board of supervisors has 
denied an application for three additional libra- 
rians and one assistant in the county’s free 
library. The bureau reported the appropria- 
tion for 1914 would permit the purchase of 


3000 books each month, but was not sufficient 
to warrant additional help. 

Los Angeles. The public library held a 
memorial exhibition in November in honor of 
the bi-centenary of Father Serra, for many 
years missionary to the Indians of California 
and the founder of several of the most im- 
portant mission posts. Added to the unique 
collection of books and pictures possessed by 
the library, many valuable relics were lent by 
the San Gabriel Mission, the Church of Our 
Lady of the Angels, the Southwest Museum, 
and Miss Anna Picher, of the Boundary Stone 
League. Specimens of early California In- 
dian handicraft, vestments, music scores, mis- 
sals, and old pictures used at the missions 
were shown, with authentic information con- 
cerning their history. 

Merced. By the will of the late Robert 
Gracey, formerly of Merced, about $25,000 
has been bequeathed to the city for public 
library purposes. 

Oakiand P. L. Charles S. Greene, Ibn. 
(35th rpt—io12-13.) The library has 11 
branches and deposit stations in the city 
besides the main library. In addition there 
are 15 branches in Alameda county. Acces- 
sions: main building 6500; city branches 
5494; county branches 3892, besides 620 
bought with school money; total number of 
volumes in city and country 96,941. Circula- 
tion for home use, main building and city and 
county branches, books 533,585; magazines 
81,802; grand total 615,387. New registration 
7118; total 55,519. Expenditures $100,516.67; 
of this sum salaries were $60,728.47, books 
$15,637.56, periodicals $3681.42, and binding 
$1914.97. The library has a staff of io4 reg- 
ular assistants and 18 substitutes. 

Pasadena PF. L. Nellie M. Russ, Ibn. (Rpt. 
—-yr. ending Je. 30, 1913.) Total volumes 
in library 39,825. Circulation of main library 
191,155; North Pasadena branch 33,706; East 
Pasadena branch 27,663; total 252,524. New 
registration 3329. Receipts $34,333.32; expen- 
ditures $27,336.59. 

Pasadena. Miss L. L. Wier has been ap- 
pointed on the staff of the public library in 
place of Miss Jessie M. Douglas, and Miss 
Agnes Wilcox has been appointed on the 
substitute roll. 

Richmond. A reading room for children 
was opened in the public library the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving. 

Richmond. The new West Side branch was 
opened Nov. 19, at the library’s new quarters 
in the Flatiron building. The interior has 
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been thoroughly renovated for library pur- 
poses. 

San Francisco. M. J. Ferguson, the assist- 
ant state librarian, has a brief article on “The 
Sutro library” in the October number of News 
Notes of California Libraries. The heirs of 
the late Adolph Sutro have given to the State 
Library his collection of books, the principal 
condition being that they shall be kept in San 
Francisco. Mr. Sutro gathered especially the 
books needed by the scholar, and at his death 
in 1898 had about 250,000 volumes. During 
the great fire in 1906 more than half the vol- 
umes, including a fine collection of Bibles and 
incunabula, were destroyed. The remaining 
100,000, which have never been cataloged, 
form the present collection. 


Santa Clara. The new town hall is prac- 
tically completed. The public library will oc- 
cupy the whole of the west side. Besides the 
main library room there is a small office for 
the librarian and a committee room for the 
trustees. 

Santa Cruz. In response to a communica- 
tion sent several weeks ago, F. W. Bliss, one 
of the trustees of the Santa Cruz. Free Li- 
brary, has received word to the effect that if 
Santa Cruz will furnish two sites for the 
location of branch libraries at Garfield Park 
and Seabright, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York will donate $6000 for building 
purposes. The library trustees already have 
the sites, and it is their intention to have the 
buildings on them remodeled and = submit 
plans to the Carnegie Corporation for their 
approval. 

Visalia. A formal reopening of the Visalia 
Public Library, which was damaged by fire 
last June, was held Nov. 10. A short pro- 
gram was given, followed by a reception, and 
visitors were allowed to inspect the building, 
which had been thoroughly remodeled. The 
following evening the children patrons were 
entertained with pictures and music. 


Vilmington Park. Guided and directed by 
their husbands and brothers, who perform the 
heavier work, women of Wilmington Park 
are erecting in their spare time a building to 
be used as a public library. The structure is 
on school property and will be a credit to the 
builders, all of whom are taking great pride 
in their work. In addition to aiding physically 
in the construction, the women also have sup- 
plied the material for the structure, and when 
completed will furnish it After completion 
the Public Library of Los Angeles will estab- 
lish a branch library there. 
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OREGON 
Grants Pass soon will have a 
free library. Professor R. R. Turner, city 
superintendent of the schools and commis- 
sioner of the library board, has arranged to 
install books in two rooms in the city hall. 
A librarian will be appointed and placed upon 
a regular salary. The rooms will be open 
from 10 o'clock in the morning until 9 o’clock 
at night. 

Hood River. The new building for the 
Hood River County Library, erected with an 
appropriation of $17,500 from the Carnegie 
fund, is nearing completion. The librarian, 
Miss Della Northey, expects to be able to 
occupy the new home of the institution early 
this year. The first efforts toward a county 
library were made by the Hood River Wom- 
an’s Club, who worked faithfully for a num- 
ber of years and in the face of indifference 
on the part of the citizens. To-day the sup- 
port of the library is generous on all sides. 
During the year that the library has been 
opened the number of books on the shelves 
has grown to 3000 volumes. From the main 
station in the city, according to the report of 
the librarian, during the past year 14,372 
books were circulated. The new building here 
will have a room especially equipped for the 
children. It will have an auditorium for lec- 
tures and university extension work. 


Klamath Falls. Work on the $24,000 Car- 
negie Library building has been started in 
earnest, and a force of carpenters has com- 
menced the building of the forms for shap- 
ing the concrete walls of the structure. 


Portland. The old library building on Stark 
street, between Broadway and Park street, one 
of the greatest of Portland’s landmarks, is 
to be replaced by a modern five-story build- 
ing of reinforced concrete, in which will he 
the largest theater in the city. The library 
structure was constructed in 1800 by the Port- 
land Library Association at a cost of $160,000. 
At that time the association was maintained 
through fees and dues from membership and 
did not become a public institution until 1902. 
The building was of the Italian renaissance 
style of architecture and was considered one 
of the most beautiful of the older structures in 
Portland. It was vacated in September, when 
the handsome new library building, at Elev- 
enth and Yamhill streets, was opened. The 
work of demolition has already begun. 


Portland. The new brick building at the 
southeast corner of Milwaukee and Powell 
streets, erected by W. H. Raabe, is completed 


Grants Pass. 
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and the Brooklyn Branch Library has its new 
quarters there. The lower room will be occu- 
pied by the library. It is nearly 50x 50 feet 
in size and is much larger than the building 
now occupied. The lights have been arranged 
from two sides, which makes it much better 
than the former room. This branch was es- 
tablished in April, 1912, and has been well 
patronized, the adults being the most nu- 
merous to patronize the library. For the 
year ending with November there were 28,050 
applications for books received at the Brook- 
lyn Library. Many books in German, Norwe- 
gian and Italian have been called for. This 
branch is kept open part of Sunday. In the 
new quarters more books may be kept, the 
facilities of the library being greatly increased. 


St. Johns. The new library building erect- 
ed on West Charleson and Kellogg streets 
was thrown open to the inspection of the 
public Nov. 22, when a large number of peo- 
ple visited the building. Story hours were 
held in the afternoon at three for small 
children and at four for the larger children. 
At 8 o'clock a public reception was held in 
the library. There was a short program of 
addresses. The branch library is a one-story 
structure with basement. The main book 
room is finely lighted for night reading, and 
the branch is expected to become a social and 
educational center for St. Johns. It will be 
possible to hold lectures and other functions 
in the new building. Andrew Carnegie pro- 
vided the money for the building and M. F. 
Holbrook the site. Miss Mabel Rundall is 
the librarian in charge. 


WASHINGTON 

Spokare. The public library will conduct 
a four-months’ training class this winter, at 
which the librarian and department heads will 
give lectures, and there will be practical work 
in the library. Of sixteen applicants for ad- 
mission only six passed the entrance exam- 
inations. 


Spokane. The cornerstone of the first of 
Spokane’s branch library buildings was laid 
on Nov. 15. This, the Heath branch, stands 
at the corner of Standard street and Mission 
avenue, and will cost when completed about 
$35,000. The Carnegie corporation has given 
$70,000 to the city of Spokane for the erec- 
tion of branch libraries. The cornerstone for 
the East Side branch building, at First and 
Altamont streets, was laid Nov. 22, and a 
third branch in the northwest section of the 
city will be started next spring. 
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Boise. An addition of steel and concrete, 
to cost $15,000, will be made to the Carnegie 
Library. The present building, which cost 
$25,000, was outgrown several years ago, and 
negotiations have been going on with the 
Carnegie Corporation for two years to get 
the necessary funds for enlargement. 

NEVADA 

Reno. The public library has about 10,000 
volumes, and an average daily circulation of 
200. Eighty per cent. of the circulation is 
fiction, and Hall Caine’s “The woman thou 
gavest me” is the most popular volume at 
present ! 

CANADA 

Moose Jaw, Sask. An interesting descrip- 
tion of the new building opened Aug. 15 is 
given in the November issue of Public Libra- 
ries. The building cost $100,000, and its stacks 
will accommodate about 30,000 volumes. 


Toronto, Can. The Dovercourt Branch Li- 
brary was opened Nov. 23. It is said to be 
the finest branch library in the Dominion. 
The building is U-shaped, and the center of 
the U is occupied by a court that will form 
a little garden and terrace, upon which the 
library reading rooms open and through 
which the readers will pass to the garden and 
grounds at the west side of the building. 
There are two stories in the building. The 
lower floor, having its entrance on the east 
side at the level of the sidewalk, is used for 
the heating plant, the librarian’s rest room, 
kitchen and lavatory, the public lavatories, and 
a large lecture or club room. The main floor 
is occupied by the entrance hall, charging 
counter and two large reading rooms. These 
three rooms, divided only by large arches and 
practically covering the whole area of the 
building, give the impression of one large 
open area. The walls of the reading rooms 
are lined with bookcases seven feet high with 
a capacity of about 10,000 books. There are 
large fireplaces at the end of each reading 
room to add to the comfort of the room and 
to assist in the ventilation. The exterior of 
the building is of dark red brick and a buff 
terra cotta, and the roof is covered with an 
unfading green slate. The heating is by 
steam, and the main floor is lighted by in- 
direct lighting fixtures. The furniture and 
woodwork throughout are of oak stained a 
fumed oak tone, and the main floor is cov- 
ered with cork matting with the exception 
of the entrance hall and stairs, which are of 
marble. 
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Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 

W. C. Berwick Savers, of the Central Li- 
brary, Croydon, England, is the author of a 
little book called “Over some Alpine passes,” 
which shows one of the recreations of an 
English librarian, and may recall pleasant 
scenes to many Americans as well 


A COMMITTEE has been formed to collect 
funds for the erection of a memorial tablet 
to the late Andrew Lang in the Selkirk Free 
Library, which he opened in 1889. Subscrip- 
tions, which are limited to two guineas, should 
be sent to the secretary of the committee, Mr. 
J. Streathearn Steedman, Selkirk. 


FrANK JAmeEs Burcoyne, librarian of the 
Lambeth (Eng.) Public Libraries, died Oct. 20 
after a long illness. He was originally trained 
at the Birmingham Public Libraries. About 
1879 he became sub-librarian at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Five years later he was appointed 
librarian at Darlington; and three years after- 
wards, in 1887, he became chief librarian of 
Lambeth, a position he held until his death. 
When he first went to Lambeth, the Acts had 
been recently adopted, and the first library was 
opened in temporary premises, and the whole 
of the great Lambeth library system grew up 
under his care. 


Tue mystery of the whereabouts of the 
Glenriddell manuscripts of the poet Burns, 
which were sold by the Atheneum Library 
of Liverpool last summer and for which a 
committee of Scots in England and Scotland 
has been searching, was quickly cleared when 
Mr. John Gribbel, vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, announced recently that 
the two volumes were in his possession. He 
said he had purchased them from a dealer, 
and added that he would restore them to Scot- 
land forever protected by a deed of trust as 
a gift to the race which gave Robert Burns 
to the world. 


J. A. Cuariton Deas, librarian and cura 
tor of the Sunderland (Eng.) public libraries, 
museums and art gallery, has been making 
some interesting experiments regarding the 
feasibility of admitting the blind to the insti 
tutions. The results are described in a pam- 
phlet, “How we may show our museums and 
art galleries to the blind.” On Sunday after 
noons, when the rooms were closed to the 
general public, the adult blind were admitted. 
After a short introductory lecture describing 
the room to be visited and the objects to be 
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examined, each visitor, under the charge of 
his allotted guide, examined the specimens 
closely. A descriptive card was attached to 
each article allowing the guide to give com- 
plete information regarding it. In this way, 


on successive Sundays, pictures, animals, 
birds, geological specimens, a human skele- 
ton, pieces of armor, etc., were examined. 


The same program was repeated on succeed- 
ing Monday mornings for blind children of 
the Council School, the galleries being closed 
two or three hours for the purpose. The 
keenest interest and appreciation was dis- 
played by the guests at these visits, and Mr. 
Deas suggests that the unused duplicates 
which most museums possess might be made 
the nucleus for a special collection to which 
the blind could have access without the nec- 
essity of opening cases and making special 
preparation. 


Bethnal Green. Fifteen thousand pounds 
has been offered by Andrew Carnegie for a 
public library on condition that a suitable site 
be provided for it. 


GERMANY 

Halle. The vestry of the Marien-Kirche 
has decided to sell its famous library in order 
to straighten out its financial affairs. This 
library consists of 26,000 volumes, and con- 
tains also the most complete collection of 
manuscripts in the handwriting of Martin 
Luther and his co-reformers. It also pos- 
sesses the only original death mask of Luther. 
Most of the books are on theology, and a 
few of them are said to be worth as much as 
$25,000. In spite of tempting offers from the 
outside, it has been decided to offer the en- 
tire library at a comparatively low price to 
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the city of Halle in order to keep it, if at all 
possible, “at home.” 


ARGENTINA 


An American library in Buenos Aires for 
the promotion and interchange of ideas and 
greater knowledge of each country is the 
plan of the Argentine Social Museum, as 
outlined in correspondence going on now 
with educational institutions in the United 
State-. There has evidently been wanting 
in the South American’ republic some 
such center, where could be made avail- 
able information on matters of moment as it 
finds expression in various publications and 
reports issued in the United States. To bring 
about a closer intellectual union between edu- 
cational leaders north and _ south, the 
management of the Argentine Social Mu- 
seum conceived the idea of sending no less 
than 10,000 letters to American institutions 
and editors. The newspapers are asked to 
contribute their current issues, and in this 
way it is expected that much misinformation 
may be corrected before its gets wider cir- 
culation. 

JAPAN 


Yamaguchi P. L. (ioth annual rpt.—yr. 
ending Mar. 31, 1913.) Accessions 4894; to- 
tal number volumes 39,550. Circulation 236,- 
681, an increase of 43,188 over 1912. The li- 
brary was open 332 days. 

There are 88 libraries in the Prefecture, to 
most of which traveling libraries are sent, as 
well as to young men’s associations, secondary 
schools, and other schools. In all 293 sets of 
traveling libraries, aggregating 17,504 volumes, 
were sent out to 102 different communities, 
the circulation numbering 46,818. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S MOTHER GOOSE. 
ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Ding, dong, bell, the order’s going well. 
Whom did we put in? Mrs. Anna Green. 

Whom did we leave out? Alger, no doubt. 

What a naughty thing was that, to leave poor Alger at the bat. 


—Renée B. Stern. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in current 


General 
Education, Training, Library Schools 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Impressions of a_ transplanted librarian. 
Mary A. True. Penn. Lib. Notes, O., 1913, 
Pp. 70-75. 

Miss True, librarian of the Clarion State 
Normal School, found on assuming her duties 
that many teachers lacked all training on the 
value of the library as an aid to the school. 
Consequently she has given a series of weekly 
talks on classification, shelf arrangement, use 
of card catalogs, reference books, and pe- 
riodical indexes. By timely lists of maga- 
zine articles, exhibits of post-cards, etc., rela- 
tive to the various lectures given by teachers, 
the interest in the library is maintained. 


Scope, Usefulness, Founding 
Scope AND USEFULNESS. 

\ discussion of the public library. William 
H. Dixon. Wis. Lib. Bull., O., 1913, p. 163- 
165. 

Wisconsin has a fine library system de- 
veloped in the form of splendid libraries, 
rules and regulations, a corps of well-trained 
librarians, a splendid cataloging system, etc. 
But the great mass, the majority of our peo- 
ple, have but little spare time and do not use 
the libraries to any great extent. The recom- 
mendation is that the library be taken to these 
people by some person or persons who un- 
derstand both the people and books. He 
takes these books to the people who should 
read them; shows them how to read; is care- 
ful that the books are not lost, and when they 
are read, sees that they are returned. 

— — Comparative importance of side lines in 
the small library. By Flora B. Roberts. Penn. 
Lib. Notes, O., 1913, p. 27-32. 

Touches on the amount of time needed, and 
discusses the relative importance of story- 
telling, picture and clipping collections, pam- 
phlet literature and its care, picture bulletins 
and the making of bulletins in general, young 
people’s clubs and exhibits. 

The problem of public leisure. Lutie E. 
Stearns. MWVis. Lith. Bull, O., 1913, p. 162- 
163 

Summary of paper read at meeting of Fox 
River Valley Library Association, Oct. &, 1913. 
Discusses importance of providing proper en- 
tertainment for leisure hours, and calls at- 


library literature. 


tention to the service provided for librarians 
by the educational department of the General 
Film Company (N. Y.) in supplying lectures, 
lecturers, machines, operators and films for 
such subjects as philosophy, religion, sociol- 
ogy, natural science, useful arts, fine arts, lit- 
erature and history. Closes with a statement 
of how churches and schools are taking up 
the problem, and makes a plea for the coup- 
eration of librarians in the work. 
Socialized bibliography. Adelaide R 
Hasse. N. Y. Libs., N., 1913. p. 
Socialization of interests is the dominant 
characteristic of the times. Where does the 
hhrary stand in the movement? Its work is 
primarily with the mature. The only effective 
means which the stationary library has of get- 
ting over to the mature is by bibliography. 
For every other line of its activity the public 
must come to it. Socialized bibliography will 
reduce cataloging to a minimum and will 
equip every library with a card directory of 
all persons and organizations in the vicinity 
interested in 2 special subject. Library work- 
ers, specially trained, will go among these 
people finding out in advance what help they 
will need from the library, while their col- 
leagues on the inside will have on file, in an 
index kept up to date, information compiled 
from most recent sources—periodicals, so- 
ciety proceedings, and public documents. 


The Library as an Educator 
LIBRARY AS AN EDUCATOR. 

Public libraries: their place in education. 
William Procter. The Lib. Assistant, D., 
1913, P. 230-234. 

Paper read before the Yorkshire branch of 
the Library Assistants’ Association at Shef- 
field, Eng. Sept. 17. The mere linking of 
public libraries with school and college cur- 
ricula is not enough. Since the larger part 
of every man’s education is what he gives 
himself, it is for this individual self-admin- 
istered education that the public library ‘ur- 
nishes the opportunity and the means. The 
great readers of the present generation are 
the artisans and mechanics. Millions of cop- 
ies of the world’s classics are published and 
sold to them. Now a drastic revision of pol- 
icy is needed to make the library a logical 
response to the demand for self-culture It 
is suggested that lending libraries [the class 
particularly discussed in this paper] limit the 
purchase of fiction, even at the expense of 
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circulation statistics, and give more consider- 
ation to the intelligent minority of patrons. 
Coéperation with various voluntary institu- 
tions of educational effort is urged, and a 
raising of the intellectual status of the library 
assistant. 

Library Extension Work 


Avupitor1uMS, Use OF LIBRARY. 

New regulations governing the use by the 
public of the auditoriums, which are to be 
found in nine of the branch buildings of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, have been recently 
adopted by the trustees of that institution 
with the idea of increasing the use of these 
rooms. Under the new rules the auditorium 
may be engaged for literary, educational, 
civic, charitable and social purposes, but may 
not be used for religious services, political 
campaigns or business purposes. Music and 
the serving of refreshm*: ts are permitted in 
these rooms, and they ma; be kept open until 
midnight. For meetings open free to the 
public no charge will be made; for those 
open only to members of organizations and 
their invited guests no charge will be made 
for afternoon use or for evening use to 9 
p.m.—the library closing hour—but the fee 
for evening use beyond that time will be 
$2.50. The fees for use of the rooms when 
admission is charged or when there is a sale 
of goods, as at a fair, will be $3 for an after- 
noon and $5 for an evening. The study 
rooms at the branches may be used by study 
clubs without charge during library hours. 
\ charge of $1 will be made for such use 
after 9 p.m. 

Lecrures. 

Lectures and night classes. By Agnes F. 
Greer. Penn. Lib. Notes, O., 1913, p. 38-40. 

Lectures held under library auspices are 
chiefly valuable for publicity, instruction, and 
encouraging the use of books. The essen- 
tials are a good speaker, an interesting sub- 
ject, and a suitable time. A _ suitable room 
must be prepared, and the lecture well adver- 
tised. 


DRAMA AND THE LIBRARY. 

The large library on the drama now being 
gathered at Indiana University under the di- 
rection of Dr. William E. Jenkins was sug- 
gested by Dr. Jenkins as a source for univer- 
sity extension work at the November meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the new In- 
dianapolis center of the Drama League of 
America. A _ resolution was adopted by the 
meeting, authorizing Dr. Jenkins to lay the 
project before the university authorities in the 


hope that drama study here and throughout 
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the state, under the direction of the league, 
might receive a valuable impetus. 


EXHIBITS. 

San Bernardino Library at the orange 
show. Carrie S. Waters. Bindery Notes, 
S.-O., 1913, Pp. 12-13. 

The librarian prepared an exhibition of all 
the books available in the library, or procur- 
able, on the citrus plant and its culture, and a 
printed booklet containing the list was dis- 
tributed at the show. Two months were spent 
in preparation of materials, including the 
necessary indexing of new as well as old 
material, but the popularity of the booth at 
the fair, and the subsequent increased use of 
the library directly traceable to the exhibit, 
justify the effort in the mind of the librarian. 
—— Library exhibits in Los Angeles. Bindery 
Notes, S.-O., 1913, p. 11-12. 

Describes two successful exhibits. First, a 
series of book displays in downtown store 
windows, adapting the selection of books to 
suit the special business of the different 
stores. Second, a display of photographs, 
paintings and studies of child life, borrowed 
from the outside, was exhibited in the chil- 
dren’s room to attract attention to the work 
of the juvenile department. 


Library Development and Codperation 

LiprARY COOPERATION—NATIONAL. 

A national lending library for students. 
The Library, O., 1913. p. 353-368. 

Discusses a scheme suggested in the Con- 
temporary Review for the establishment of 
a National Loan Collection in England of 
books sufficient for the purposes of research 
in all fields of knowledge. The proposal is 
that the Bodleian, the University Library, 
Cambridge, the Advocates Library, Edin- 
burgh, and the libraries of four Scottish uni- 
versities and of Sion College, London, be 
called upon to lend such books as the new 
state authority might require, in considera- 
tion of their retention of the copyright priv- 
ilege or the annual grant voted in commuta- 
tion of that privilege. The writer objects to 
the element of compulsion here, and goes on 
to point out that in return for the so-called 
copyright “privileges” the libraries perform 
a very real service in their preservation of 
rare and valuable books. Such books, which 
cannot be replaced, should not be made liable 
to call from all parts of the country. Also 
such ease of access to expensive copyrighted 
books would result in loss of custom to pub- 
lishers, and difficulty in getting serious books 
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published might result. On the other hand, 
great good might result from increased coop- 
eration between universities and libraries in 
the use of special collections, as is done in 
France and Prussia. The National Loan Col- 
lection might also act as a depository for 
volumes rarely used, and might buy books of 
special and limited appeal that individual li- 
braries cannot afford. The British Museum 
cannot do the work, as its books may not be 
circulated. The writer thus sums up his idea 
of the proper function of this National Loan 
Collection under three heads: (1) mutual 
loans, (2) cooperative purchasing, subse- 
quently aided by special subsidies, and (3) 
gratuitous storage for not wanted books. 


LiBRARY COOPERATION—LOCAL. 

Library cooperation in a college town. 
Walter C. Green. Penn. Lib. Notes, O., 1913, 
p. 66-70. 

Gives details of one case of actual practical 
cooperation. The three libraries of Mead- 
ville, Pa., college, theological seminary and 
public, have exchanged files of magazines and 
sets of books in an effort to group in each 
library the publications best suited to its 
patrons. Lists of magazines subscribed for 
are printed and exchanged, and each library 
orders two extra Library of Congress cards 
for each new book purchased, the extra cards 
to go to the other libraries. 

Founding, Developing and Maintaining Interest 
FOUNDING LIBRARIES. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Earl, of Connersville, Ind., 
a member of the Indiana Public Library Com- 
mission, is offering twenty cash prizes, aggre- 
gating $150, for the best essays on “Why my 
community should establish a public library.” 
The contest is to be open only to the school 
pupils of the ten counties of the state which 
are without libraries—Warren, Switzerland, 
Starke, Scott, Pike, Ohio, Jennings, Dubois, 
Crawford and Brown. The essays must be 
mailed to the secretary of the Library Com- 
mission before Feb, 1, 1914. 


LIBRARY ADVERTISING. 

The advertiser in the library. By William 
E. Martin. Penn. Lib. Notes, O., 1913, p. 
21-26. 

To bring book and reader together where 
the reader is hungry and thirsty for the book 
is not difficult. It remains to create more 
readers and students out of the masses of the 
indifferent. To all associations, educational, 
religious, industrial, political and social, read- 
ing lists of books of value to their special 
fields, should be sent. To officials and em- 
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ployes in city departments should be sent no- 
tices of material bearing on their problems 
and policies, and they should be asked to 
cooperate in indexing and in bibliography 
Special rates in all newspapers should be ar- 
ranged. Teachers in public and Sunday 
schools, and leaders of women’s clubs, should 
indicate their programs for work, that lists of 
appropriate books for home-reading may be 
prepared. The telephone should be widely 
used, and a multigraph used to print postal 
card advertisements of new books from plates 
furnished by publishers. 


——- The Commercial Club of Omaha, Neb., 


has given some of its advertising space in the 
street cars to the public library, to advertise 
the sub-stations that are now being established 
by the library in various parts of the city. 


COS5PERATION FROM WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

What women’s clubs have done for libraries. 
Mrs. Samuel Semple. Penn. Lib. Notes, O.. 
1913, p. 65-66. 

Basic service has been to furnish a large 
body of readers, and having provided the 
readers, to assist in opening new libraries and 
maintaining old ones. Spirit of codperation 
waiting to be shown ways of service. 


Libraries and the State 


MUNICIPAL RELATIONS. 

The report of the committee on the relations 
of the public library to the municipality, pre- 
sented at the Kaaterskill meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association Council, has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form, and will be supplied 
free in reasonable numbers to any librarian or 
library board where it may be of service. Its 
use is particularly recommended in cities where 
the city charter is undergoing revision, or the 
form of government is changing, or where for 
these or any other reasons the official position 
of the library is uncertain or its appropriation 
insecure. 

Library Support. Funds 
LIBRARY TAXES. 

Justification of a library tax. 
N., 1913. p. 2-4. 

Editorial. Discusses the argument ad- 
vanced by opporents of a library tax that 
those who want the library should pay for it, 
and taxes should only be used where they 
will be of equal benefit to the whole com- 
munity. If tax money were to be so applied, 
there would be no taxation, for there is no 
public institution, neither schools, museums, 
parks, highways, public charities nor admin- 
istrative departments, from which all people 
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get an equal benefit. But the justification of 
any tax is that it is levied for the benefit of 
society as a whole, and not for individuals. 
A library is entitled to a tax because (1) it 
helps every institution and every public en- 
terprise of a community; (2) it increases the 
material value of property within range of 
service; (3) every good book that goes out 
from the library carries an influence that pro- 
motes thought and intelligence; (4) the li- 
brary provides the means by which excep- 
tional minds have often found their first 
awakening; (5) by providing freely healthful, 
attractive reading, society protects itself from 
the effects of demoralizing books; and (6) 
the library thus becomes a means of saving 
rather than an expense to taxpayers. The 
degree of benefit is measured by the degree of 
use, and this depends on the breadth of vision 
of those in charge. The librarian must con- 
sider those who do not use the library, find 
out why they are absent, and then try to en- 
large the service so that they will be drawn 
in. 
Library Buildings 
Storage and Shelving 

SHELF CAPACITY. 

Shelf capacity. W. R. Eastman. WN. Y. 
Libs., N., 1913. p. 23. 

An answer to query for rule for estimat- 
ing shelf capacity in stacks and wall cases. 
Gives figures for actual number of books a 
shelf and section will hold, and also neces- 
sary space to allow for expansion. 


Government and Service 
General 
ADMINISTRATION OF SMALL LIBRARIES. 

Promoting efficiency in the smaller libra- 
ries. Mary L. Davis. N. Y. Libs., N., 1913, 
Pp. 5-0. 

Paper entitled “The incompleat librarian,” 
read at the Lake George meeting, Sept. 25. 
The balancing of book purchases and library 
duties and interests of every sort is one of 
the most delicate and interesting things to be 
done in the smaller library. In the ideal li- 
brary the user, the books, and the librarian 
are in close relation, and this is easier to 
bring about in a small library than in a large 
one. Books must be selected with unusual 
care, and the library made a distributing bu- 
reau for the surrounding district. The parcel 
post will aid in this. Library coéperation 
might be practised more than it is. The 
librarian must advertise the ability of the li- 
brary to supply all kinds of information, tech- 
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nical as well as literary. He must also be 
prepared to furnish it to the foreign-born as 
well as to the American. Displays of prints 
and wild flowers and collections of relics of 
local interest help make the small library a 
place to linger in. 
Governing Board 

‘TRUSTEES. 

Who and what is the library board? Louis 
P. Peeke. Wis. Lib. Bull., O., 1913, p. 158- 
i160. 

A whimsical treatment of the functions of 
a library board by a member. 

“The library board of the present is com- 
posed of certain individuals who are the suc- 
cessors of their predecessors. These persons 
are not trained librarians, nor are they ex- 
perienced librarians. They are nothing but 
creatures concerning whom the law says that 
they must report to the common council. 

“These creatures are money getters, money 
distributors and expert accountants. They 
are electors of the librarian, the assistant li- 
brarians and the janitor, and also the fixers 
of salaries. They are selecters and purchasers 
of books, periodicals and other materials. Fx- 
ercising the functions of the police, they must 
take account of the theft, mutilation and in- 
juring of books, periodicals, furniture and 
equipment. ...In conclusion, they are ten 
devoted people who have to support and main- 
tain and constantly improve a mansion or 
castle equipment on a summer cottage in- 
come.” 

Staff 
JUNIOR ASSISTANTS. 

The problem of the junior assistant. The 
Lib. Assistant, D., 1913, p. 234-237. 

Two communications. In the first A. Cecil 
Piper considers the problem due to the stag- 
nation in the profession, and consequent slow 
promotion. When the library profession is 
properly organized and libraries are estab- 
lished in every town, there will be an increase 
in opportunity for advancement of junior as- 
sistants. In the second letter Arthur Webb 
assigns the same cause to the problem, but sees 
no practical remedy until libraries are “na- 
tionalized,” because under present conditions 
librarians cannot spend money necessary to 
improve junior positions. 


Administration 
Accession 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
Pages from a Dutch note book. 1. The 
cheap book in Holland. Henry A. Sharp. 
Lib. World, N., 1913, p. 136-137. 
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The “Pubiishing Society for Good and 
Cheap Books” is issuing a “World’s Library,” 
to include the best in every school of thought. 
A price system is adopted that is based on a 
unit of fourpence, and is increased in mul- 
tiples of that sum, the maximum being six 
units, equivalent to two shillings. Editions 
usually consist of 6000 copies and are often 
reprinted. The society has been in existence 
for seven years. It publishes a monthly paper, 
and twice a year issues a descriptive cata- 
log. It also arranges lectures and occasional 
theatrical performances, with reduced prices 
of admission. 


COLLATION. 

Irregularities in the make-up of early 
printed books. W. Bramley Coupland. Lib. 
World, O., 1913. p. 118-119. 

The presence of blank half-pages or pages 
in the letterpress, lack of exact agreement in 
books of the same edition printed in the six- 
teenth century, irregularities in watermarks, 
use of odd title pages or their omission alto- 
gether, and omission of pagination, signatures 
and imprints are mentioned. 


Cataloging 
CATALOGING CODES. 

Cataloguing codes. Maurice H. B. Mash. 
Part 1. The Librarian, N., 1913, p. 135-140. 

In making this comparison of the Anglo- 
American Code with Cutter’s “Rules for a 
dictionary catalogue,” Mr. Mash says that the 
primary distinctive difference between the two 
systems is that the code deals only with au- 
thor and title entries, while Cutter is a com- 
plete code for a dictionary catalog. 

The comparison proper is preceded by a 
brief historical summary of the origin of the 
two systems. In 1900 a committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the A. L. A. rules, and in 
1902 a similar committee was named to revise 
the English rules. It was at the suggestion 
of Mr, Dewey that the two committees united 
their endeavors and produced the present code, 
which was published in 1908. 

The first edition of the Cutter rules was 
published in 1876. This was revised and re- 
issued several times, the last edition appearing 
in 1904. Mr. Cutter explains his reason for 
undertaking the work in his preface to the 
first edition, where he states that while there 
are various rules for an author-catalog, “for 
a dictionary catalog as a whole, and for most 
of its parts, there is no manual whatever.” 

Out of the 174 rules in the code, only eight 
are printed in two forms, and these all refer 
to the question “Under what heading is the 
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reader most likely to look for a book he is 
in search of?” 

Following a comparison of the two sets of 
rules is an extended comparison of defini- 
tions, with many examples cited. <A_ begin- 
ning is made of a comparison of the rules 
dealing with author and authorship heading, 
taking up the first twenty-two of the Code 
and the first eighteen in Cutter. 

—— Catalog rules. Pub. Libs., N., 1913, p. 397. 

A statement of six points specially empha- 
sized at the meeting of the catalog section at 
Kaaterskill. 

CATALOGING, COOPERATIVE. 

Local coéperative cataloging. F. Helliwell 
Lib. World, O., 1913. p. 99-102. 

Codperative cataloging is closely allied to 
bibliography. Literary workers would re- 
joice to see a great catalog or bibliography 
which indexed the world’s output of books 
since the invention of printing. Codperation 
in cataloging the books in the world’s libra- 
ries would be the base of such a project, a 
cooperative catalog indexing books contained 
in two or more libraries. A phase of codp- 
erative cataloging likely to receive more at- 
tention in the future is the centralization of 
cataloging work to prevent useless duplica- 
tion of effort. 

In America the Library of Congress re- 
ceives and catalogs every copyrighted book 
published in the United States, and all libra- 
ries may buy the printed cards resulting. A 
few years after this was found practicable, 
Mr. L, Stanley Jast prepared and published a 
scheme for establishing a cataloging bureau 
for public libraries of England. It has never 
been adopted. However, a good “Classified 
catalogue of books on architecture and the 
allied arts in the principal libraries of Man- 
chester and Salford,” including eleven libra- 
ries, was published in 1909. The classifica- 
tion is according to the Dewey system, and 
letters after each entry indicate the library 
owning the book. The production of similar 
cooperative catalogs on the textile industries, 
mining, shipbuilding and other great indus- 
tries is urged, by which the usefulness of 
public libraries will be increased. The estab- 
lishment of county bureaus, to centralize cat- 
aloging, and also other branches of library 
work, in a given area, is also suggested. 
PRINTED GUIDES. 

Printed guides for library catalogs. Jean 
Hawkins. N. Y. Libs., N., 1913, p. 23-24. 

Use of Library Bureau guide cards not 
advocated for small library, being too com- 
plicated and also too expensive. 
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Classification 
RECLASSIFICATION. 
A problem and a solution. Fannie E. 
Lowes. Penn. Lib. Notes, O., 1913, p. 75-77. 
The problem was a non-elastic classifica- 
tion, in which the mistake of fixed location 
had been made. The solution was started by 
employing an expert organizer to reclassify 
the books by the Dewey system and make the 
shelf-list cards only. The accessioning was 
done by the librarian, and the handling of 
the books by student assistants. The library 
has 23,000 books. In four months and a half 
7655 books and thousands of pamphlets were 
finished. The main catalog, beyond changing 
the numbers on the cards, will not be touched 
till the other work is finished. 


LiprAry OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION. 

The Library of Congress classification. 
Reginald Ernest Smith. Lib. World, N., 1913, 
p. 130-1306. 

A paper read before the South Cove 
Branch of the Library Assistants’ Association 
at Hove, 1913. The paper is divided into 
three parts: (1) the history of the classifica- 
tion; (2) a description of it; (3) a critical 
survey of the schedules and notation. 


Binding and Repair 
BINDING. 

Efficiency in the bindery. Bindery Talk, 
S.-O., 1913, 1-2. 

An editorial discussing materials, methods 
ind workmanship, with some detail. Urges 
that libraries by adopting some uniform stand- 
ards ef quality of binding materials, of size 
and thiekness of boards for covers, etc., 
would make it possible for manufacturers to 
supply “parts prepared ready for use, thus in- 
suring quality of materials, lessening their 
cost, simplifying labor of assembling, and 
contributing to better workmanship by the 


_uniformity of material used.” 


The A. L. A. bookbinding committee re- 
plies. Bindery Notes, S.-O., 1913, p. 4-5. 

Under this heading is a letter from A. L. 
Bailey, chairman of the committee, in answer 
to criticism in Bindery Notes. In it he states 
the purpose of the committee to be to help 
librarians with definite information about in- 
dividual binders, rather than to attempt to 
solve the “bookbinding problem.” 

——- Binding newspapers. Bindery Notes, S.- 
Q., 1913, Pp. 3. 

Newspapers for binding should be kept 
away from heat, light and moisture. A con- 
venient box with a lid is recommended. Bet- 
ter—and cheaper—to subscribe for a duplicate 
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file than to try to bind worn copies from the 
reading room. 


PAPER, 

A talk on paper was the first of a series of 
iilustrated talks on “Bookbinding” being given 
to the library training class vi the Los An- 
geles Public Library. A synopsis of it is 
printed in the September-October number of 
Bindery Notes. The methods of manufac- 
ture are outlined, qualities of different kinds 
of paper are discussed, and the basis of dur- 
ability in paper is indicated. 

Shelf 
SHELF DEPARTMENT WORK. 

A note on the preservation of order on the 
shelves of an open library. Maud E. Grif- 
fiths. Lib, World, O., 1913. p. 116. 

To prevent the borrower from returning a 
volume to the wrong place on the shelf after 
examining, he is handed a marker as he 
passes to the shelves. The marker is a wood- 
en slip 10x3% in. on which is pasted a 
printed slip requesting him to insert it in the 
place occupied by any book taken down for 
examination. 

Care of Building. Janitor Service 
LIBRARY HOUSEKEEPING. 

Library housekeeping. Bertha Marx. Wis 
Lib. Bull., O., 1913, p. 160-161. 

Statement of practice in Sheboygan ( Wis.) 
Library. Books are kept upright and stand 
at extreme edge of shelves. Mending is done 
once a week and rebinding as often as neces- 
sary. All books are returned to sheives every 
day, and shelves read once or twice a week 
Plants are selected with care and kept in good 
condition. All furniture is washed and rubbed 
with furniture polish yearly. Floors are 
swept daily, washed every two weeks, and 
oiled once a year. All books are thoroughly 
dusted once a year. 

“There is free access to every part of the 
library, from the reference books upstairs to 
the unbound magazines filed in well-labeled 
gray boxes in the basement. The public has 
little difficulty in finding what it wants be- 
cause everything has a place. For the same 
reason the staff can find anything that is 
called for with ease and rapidity. Quick and 
efficient service is the result of systematic 
order. 

“I am positive that our very quality of neat- 
ness endears us to the public. For instance, 
when on a snowy day a broom is kept in the 
lobby, every one seems glad to brush the snow 
from his shoes before entering the reading 
room. On a rainy day the paper we wrap 
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about the books, to protect them as we give 
them out, is much appreciated” 


Libraries on Special Subjects 
BUSINESS LIBRARIES. 

The income of the Frank Murphy $10,000 
bequest to the public library at Omaha is to 
be expended for books that will be of value 
to the business man. 


MEDICAL LIBRARIES. 

About 300 of the newest and most author- 
itative medical books have been brought to- 
gether for reference use in the public library 


at Newburgh. The idea of the reference 
library for physicians originated among 
the medical men of Newburgh, and each 


physician places on the shelves one volume 
annually, the works to be shelved being desig- 
nated by a committee. It will be to the med- 
ical profession what the law library is to the 
attorneys. The room is not open to the vis- 
itor, except on application to the librarian, 
who will supply the key. 


General Libraries 
For Special Classes 


BuINp, READING FOR THE. 

The Chicago Public Library, in codperation 
with the Conference of Jewish Women’s Or- 
ganizations, initiated a series of readings to 
the blind in all the branches of the public 
library early in December. The names of 200 
blind persons were collected by the committee 
in charge and invitations to attend the meet- 
ings were sent to them. 


PRISON LIBRARIES. 

The selection of books for prison libraries. 
Florence Rising Curtis. Pub. Libs., N., 1913, 
Pp. 367-370. 

The men and women in prisons are read- 
ing from three to five times as many books 
as are the people in any community where 
libraries are easily accessible. Along certain 
lines books will furnish information of spe- 
cial value to the prisoner. Those on business, 
agriculture and the trades are available in 
many prisons and are eagerly read. Books 
designed to teach English to the foreign-born, 
arithmetics, scientific books, geographies, and 
histories are also valuable. Prisoners are 
peculiarly dependent on books for their recrea- 
tion, but the libraries in many of our prisons 
are so largely the result of a lack of intelli- 
gent aim and wise selection that many of the 
books must have a bad influence upon the 
prisoners. Trashy novels, modern novels of 
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the school represented by Robert Chambers, 
the endless—and worthless—series of boys’ 
books like “The Darewell chums” and “The 
Rover boys,” novels making criminals attrac- 
tive, and hosts of detective stories, are all to 
be found in prison libraries, and all are harm- 
ful. “ere are also books of a more serious 
natur, written to advance a theory or teach 
a doctrine, which are dangerous because of 
their bias. 


FOREIGNERS, WoRK WITH. 


A new library activity. Pub. Libs., N.. 
1913, P. 371. 
An outline of the work just inaugurated 


by the Public Library Commission of Massa- 
chusetts among the foreign-born. <A director 
has been appointed who will endeavor to place 
books in foreign languages and in simple 
English where aliens will have easy access to 
them, and traveling libraries in foreign lan- 
guages will be started. 

-—— Miss J. M. Campbell, director of educa- 
tional work for aliens under the Massachu- 
setts Free Public Library Commission, in an 
address before the literature and library ex- 
tension committee of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, summed up 
the work of her department as _ follows: 
“The only way we can reach large colonics 
of foreigners is by placing in their hands 
certain facts of our history, ideals of Amer- 
ican life and some knowledge of our 
standards of living in their own language. 
Many of them are too old to acquire a new 
language, and we want to reach them 
through our libraries. It will be necessary to 
make a survey of the different sections, and 
the clubs can help, not only by seeing to tt 
that there are books of practical value in 
foreign languages, but that the foreigner, for 
whom they are intended, knows that they are 
available. It is patriotic work and an oppor- 
tunity to inspire and help them to receive 
high ideals of American citizenship.” 


School Libraries 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

District school libraries and the 
brary problem. N. Y. Libs., N., 1913. p. 1. 
13. 

Report presented at the Lake George meet- 
ing of the N. Y. L. A. in September hy the 
committee on reading in rural communities 
A questionnaire was sent to the 207 district 
superintendents, of whom 112 replied, repre- 


rural li- 


senting 5626 schools. All but 52 have libra- 
ries, averaging from 50 to 200 volumes; 4015 
libraries are free to public, but few are so used 
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All districts use the list issued by the School 
Libraries Division. In many districts chil- 
dren receive certificates for reading from 3 
to 10 books each year. In 564 schools help 
is received from the nearest library. Clubs 
covering two or more counties have been 
formed by superintendents for discussion of 
work. Why should not librarians attend 
these meetings and superintendents attend li- 
brary meetings, making good books more ac- 
cessible to rural communities? 


Reading and Aids 


Work with Children 

CHILpREN, WorK wiITH. 

Club work with boys and girls. By Emma 
R. Engle. Penn. Lib. Notes, O., 1913, p. 36-38. 

To attract and hold the boys and girls from 
fourteen to eighteen, who are employed dur- 
ing the day, the Philadelphia library founded 
its self-governing clubs. Committees from the 
clubs confer with the leaders at first as to 
selection of material to be used for reading, 
and later formation of debating clubs usually 
follows. 
—— A concerted effort is to be made by the 
school authorities, assisted by the teachers 
and the officials of the Providence Library, 
to increase the interest of pupils in the local 
elementary schools in independent reading. A 
committee consisting of one teacher from 
each of the primary and grammar grades has 
been chosen by the teachers to go through the 
children’s books at the library and compile 
the requisite lists. As fast as these lists are 
completed, they will be printed and distrib- 
uted among the school children. There will 
be general lists and special lists for the work 
of each grade. The books on these lists will 
be kept in the children’s room at the library, 
where they may be consulted at any time, and 
other copies will be available for loan pur- 
poses with the use of a student’s card. The 
school authorities are of the opinion that 
children, especially in the grammar and high 
schools, need but little encouragement to do 
considerable reading outside their school 
work. They believe also that the best way to 
provide this encouragement is to make up 
handy lists of books on different subjects, 
which will indicate to the children which 
books they will find most useful and most in- 
teresting. A list of history references, giving 
the author, title and library number of nearly 
100 children’s books on historical subjects, 
has already been compiled and issued in 
printed form, and reference lists on many 
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other subjects will be made up within a short 
time. 

Pertinent questions relating to what libra- 
ries may do for children are given in the last 
A. L, A. Bulletin as follows: Are we plac- 
ing our attractive children’s rooms, clean and 
orderly, adorned with flowers and fine pic- 
tures, where they may be readily seen from 
the street, where picture books placed in the 
windows may vie in alluring powers with the 
nickel-novel window displays? Is it not pos- 
sible for the library to make permanent what- 
ever good, though fleeting, impression may be 
made by educational pictures or pictures from 
great books, by coéperating with the picture 
shows and being ready to supply to the chil- 
dren copies of the stories, nature books, or 
histories to which the children may have been 
attracted by the motion pictures? The hours 
when working children, those engaged in gain- 
ful occupations, and those who are helping in 
the homes, are free for recreation, are in the 
evening and on Sunday. Are we placing our 
most skilled workers on duty at these times, 
and are we opening our story hours and read- 
ing clubs on Sunday afternoons, when these 
children are most receptive of good things, 
when the children are dressed in their good 
clothes, their self-respect is high and they are 
free from responsibility? 


CHILDREN’S READING. 

Children’s books for Christmas purchase. 
Marion Humble. Wis. Lib. Bull., O., 1013, 
p. 165-171. 

A list of books suitable for Christmas pur- 
chase, containing chiefly books ef permanent 
value that every child should own. The books 
are classified under the headings: For little 
children, Picture books, Song books, For older 
children, Books for girls, Books for boys, and 
Series. Author, title, publisher and price are 
given in each case, as well as a keyed refer- 
ence to such lists as the A. L. A. catalog and 
Booklist, where descriptive annotation may be 
found. 


STorY TELLING, 

The story hour. By Helen G. Betterly. 
Penn. Lib. Notes, O., 1913, p. 32-34. 

If the motive of having a story hour is to 
advertise the library, then let the librarian go 
to the schools. The ideal story hour is where 
the children gather round the story teller in 
an easy group and listen with spontaneous 
feeling to the tale. This, if it can be ar- 
ranged without a disproportionate expendi- 
ture of time and labor, should be attempted 
in an effort to accomplish as much good for 
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the child as possible, and to accomplish it by 
means of books. 

—— A story-telling contest for children is soon 
to be inaugurated in the public library at 
Fort Worth, Tex. Books will be given to 
the two children who tell the best stories. 
They must make their own selection of tales, 
and be prepared to give their reasons for 
their choice. 


PHONOGRAPH, 

A new story-teller. Vis. Lib. Bull. O., 
1913, P. 179. 

Tells how a phonograph is used in a Mil- 
waukee library for the story hour. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS, 

Folk-tales and other stories which may be 
dramatized and played by children. Bull. of 
Carnegie Lib. of Pittsburgh, D., 1913, p. 506- 
508. 

A list arranged to bring first on the list 
those for youngest children and those most 
easily dramatized. 


Literary Methods 


General 
MAGAzangs, SIZE oF. 

Magazines. M. F. C. Wis. Lib. Bull., O., 
1913, p. 178. 

Discussion of the relative merits of the 
large and small page, occasioned by the re- 
cent change in format of several leading 
weeklies. From a librarian’s point of view. 


Library Appliances 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 

A list of good places to buy library sup- 
plies, recommended by the older libraries of 
California, is printed in the October number 
of News Notes of California Libraries. 


Bibliographical Hotes 


THE paper on “Efficiency and bibliographical 
research,” which Mr. Aksel G. S. Josephson, 
of the John Crerar Library, read at the Jan- 
uary (1913) meeting of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, has been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form. During the months of January, 
February and March, 1914, Mr. Josephson will 
give a series of lectures in the John Crerar 
Library on bibliography and the use of ref- 
ence books, as part of a course of lectures on 
“Books and libraries.” 


Ar the meeting of the American Library 
Institute in New York, on Dec. 1, M. Paul 
Otlet, secretary of the Union of International 
Associations, exhibited one of the new motion- 
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picture books. Dr. Otlet took the four hun- 
dred page book from his pocket, where men 

generally carry watches—a tiny roll two 
inches in length and an inch in diameter 

The new invention is called a Biblophote and 
was perfected by Robert Goldschmidt and Dr. 
Otlet. The film is introduced into a small ma- 
chine and the pages, magnified 500 times, are 
thrown on a screen. 

Tue University of Illinois Library has re- 
cently issued a 20-page bulletin entitled “Books 
of Jewish interest in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.” This list, compiled by Dr. 
D, S. Blondheim, of the Romance department 
of the University and prepared for the press 
by the library staff, contains some five hundred 
titles alphabetically arranged, and is intended 
mainly to help those using the University li- 
brary who may be interested in Jewish litera- 
ture and history, and who may have difficulty 
in finding all the books on that subject now in 
the library. For this reason call numbers are 
given with each title. The nucleus of the col- 
lection is formed by the books bought during 
the past year from the fund given for this pur- 
pose by District Grand Lodge No. 6 of the 
Independent Order of B’nai B'rith; there have 
been added a number of books presented to the 
library by individual members of the same or- 
der, and a number purchased by the library, so 
that a very good beginning of a collection of 
Jewish books has been made. 


Recent Bibliographies 


GENERAL 
Fitzpatrick, John T. Recent New York state publi- 
cations of interest to libraries. N. Y. Libs. N., 


1913. p. 15-16. 

Booxs of 10912; cumulated from the Book Bulletin 
of the Chicago Public Library. Chicago, 1913. 
11 p. O. 

Ovitz, Delia G. Course in reference work and some 
bibliographies of special interest to teachers. Mil 
waukee, Wis., State Normal School. 38 p. (bibls.) 
O. pap. 

CLassiFiep catalogue of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, 1907-1011. Part 11., Natural science and 
useful arts; Part tv., Fine arts; Part v., Literature 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library, 1913. 713-1276, lii p.; 
1277-1490, XIX P.; 1491-1732, p, O 

PSEUDONYMS 

Pseuvonyms of California authors. News Notes of 
Cal. Libs. O., 1913. p. 387-389. 

Supplements the list printed in the same publication 

in April, 1912. 

FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
Books for _a child's library. Washington, 
C., The Public Library, 1913. 15 p. T 

—— Rooks for Christmas for the children. Brooklyn 
N. Y., Pratt Institute Free Library, 1913. 16 p, D 

—— Jordan, Alice M., comp. A list of books for boys 
and girls in the Public Library of the clty of Bos 
ton. Boston, 1913. 1t10 p. O 
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Farm women. Some good books for farm women. 
Library leaflet no. 5, issued by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Amberst, Mass., 1913. O. 


Hospirat treraries. Jones, Edith Kathleen. A thou- 
sand books for the hospital library; selected from 
the shelf-list of the library of McLean Hospital, 
Wavericy, Massachusetis. Chicago. A. i. A 
Board, 1913. 56 p. O. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Arronautics. Luftschiffahrt (aeronautics, l’aeronau- 
tique), 1503-19013. Katalog 152. Munich, Ludwig 
Rosenthal, 1913. D 

Arrica. Africana: history, geography, travels, ete. 
London, Eugene L. Morice, 1913. 60 p. O. 

cane, Lutrell, Estelle, comp. <A bibliographical 
list of books, pamphlets ‘and articles on Arizona in 
the University of Arizona Library. Tucson, Ariz., 
1913. 60 p. O. 

Asia. Bibliotheca Asiatica 11. Vorder- und Central- 
asien. Frankfurt~a. M., Joseph Baer & Co., 1913. 
143 p. O 

AusTRALIA AND TASMANIA. List of works in the New 
York Public Library relating to the aborigines of 
Australia and Tasmania. (In Bulletin of the New 
oo. Public Library, November, 1913, p. 876-929- 


Beripert. Vedder, E: Bright. Beriberi; il. by _nu- 
merous engravings and by 5 colored plates. New 
York, Wood. c. 8+427 p. (53 p. bibl.) O. $4. 


Biate. A list of books treating upon the Holy 
Scriptures and early cognate literature. London, 
Charles Higham & Son, 1913. 40 p. O. 

Canapa. Wrong, George M., and Wallace, W. Stew- 
art, eds. Review of historical publications relating 
to Canada. Toronto, Univ. Pr., 1913. 240 p. Q. 


autmors. Gardner, Jane E., comp. Books 
by Catholic authors in the New Bedford Public 
Library, 1913. New Bedford, E. Anthony & Sons, 
Inc., 1913. 38 p. 

tecuno.tocy. Goodenough, G: A., and 
Mosher, W: E. The properties of saturated and 
superheated ammonia vapor. Urbana, Ill, Univ. of 
Ill. o4 p. (3 p. bibl.) tabs., charts, O. (Univ. of 
Ill., Engineering Experiment Sta. bull.) pap., 50 c. 


Cuewistry. Benson, H: K. Industrial chemistry for 
engineering students. New York, Macmillan. c. 
14+431 p. (bibls.) il. tabs., diagrs. D. $1.90 n. 

CHEMISTRY AND ENGINEERING. Gary Public Library. 
List of books on electricity, civil encineering, me- 
chanical engineering, chemical technology, and 
chemistry. 36 p. T 

Curistranity. Ballard, Rev. Fk. The miracles of 
unbelief. Popular ed. (the 8th). New York, 
Scribner. 16+382 p. (7 1-3 p. bibl.) D. pap., 
40 

Cuurcn nistory. Ayer, Jos. Cullen. <A source book 
for ancient church history, from the apostolic age 
to the close of the conciliar period. New York, 
Seribner. c. 21+707 p. (3 p. bibl.) 8°. $3. 

Cuvurcn scnoors. Athearn, W. S. Intermediate de- 
age of the church school. Des Moines, Ia., 

Irake Univ. c. 24 p. (3 p. bibl.) D. (Outline 
studies of the depts. of the church school.) 35 ¢. 

Cuurcn unity. Chew, Clara, comp. Church unity. 
(In St. Louis Public Library Bulletin, N., 1913. 
p. 281-282. ) 

City pLtanntnc. Select list of works relating to city 
planning and allied subjects. (In Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, November, 1913, p. 930- 
960 

Cocoanut. List of references to coconuts and coco- 
nut products in the public documents division of 
the Philippine Library (In Bulletin of the Phil- 
ippine Library, Sept., 1913. p..9-12, Q.) 

Co-operation. Sinclair, J. F. Report upon co-opera- 
tion and marketing; pt. 1, Agricultural co-onera- 
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tion; pt. 3, Municipal markets; pt. 4, Distributive 
or store cooperation. Madison, Wis., Democrat 
Pr. Co., 1912. 132; 59; 40 p. (11; 6; 3% p. bibl.) 
tabs., maps, O, (Wis. State Bd. of Public Affairs 
advance sheets.) pap. 

Country wire. Brooks, Eug. Clyde. Agriculture 
and rural life day; material for its observance 
Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 77 p. (4@ p. bibl.) 
Oo. (U. S. Bu. of Educ, bull., 1913, no. 43, whole 
no. §53.) 


Cowsoy piatect. List of books containing cowbo: 
dialect. (In St. Lowis P. L, Bull., N., 1913. 
28s. LD 

Craven, Lapy. Craven, Eliz., Baroness, (Margravine 
of Anspach and Bayreuth and Princess Berkcicy) 
The beautiful Lady Craven; the original memoirs 
of Elizabeth Baroness Craven, afterwards Margera 
vine of Anspach and Bayreuth and Princess Berke 
ley of the Holy Roman Empire (1750-1828); ed. 
with notes and a biographical and historical introd 
contsining much unpublished matter by A. M. 
Broadley and Lewis Melville; with 48 illustrations 
In 2 v. New York, J. Lane. 143+141; 10+ 306 p 
(4 p. bibl.) O. $7.50 n, 


ENTERTAINMENTS. Home festivals; a reference list on 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and River 
side, Cal., Riverside Public Library, 1913. 48 p. 5 


Fine arts. Kunst-Katalog. Kupferstiche und illus 
trierte Werke des x:x. Jahrhunderts. Antijariats 
Katalog no. 107. Basel, Georg & Co., 1913. 38 p. 
oO. 


Geneatocy. Catalogue of genealogies and Americana, 
duplicates from the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, together with a portion of the genealogical 
library of J. Henry Lea, genealogist. Boston, C. F. 
Libbie & Co., 1913. 164 p. O. 


——Gray’s family history catalogue; containing family 
histories, special genealogies, printed and ms. pedi- 
grees, peerage claims, etc. ndon, Henry Gray. 
1913. 48 p, ¢ 

Grocrarny. Allgemeine Geographie, Ethnographic, 
Weltreisen; mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Orients, zugleich Bibliotheca Asiatica 1. Frankfurt 
a, M., Joseph Baer & Co., 1913. 154 p O 


Germany. Norddeutschland. Lagerkatalog Os 
nabriick, Ferdinand Schéningh, 1913. 74 9 


Chatfield-Taylor, Hobart Chatfield. Go!- 
doni; a biography; il. from the paintings of Pictro 
and Alessandro Longhi. New York, Duffield. c. 
17+695 p. (23 p. bibl.) $4 n. 

History. Uistory Department of Vassar College. 
Suggestions for the year’s study; History 1. 4th 
ed., rev. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Vassar Coll. c. ‘os. 
29 p. (bibls.) charts, plans, O. pap., 25 c. 


Hoty Spirit. Thomas, W. H. Griffith, D.D. The 
Holy Spirit of God. New York, Longmans. 16+ 
303 p. (3% p. bibl.) D. $1.75 n. 

Houstnc. Josephson, A. G. S., ed. The housing 
problem; literature in central Chicago libraries 
Chicago, Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 
1913. 40 

Hycirne. Delano, Jane A., and Mclsaac, Isabel. 
American Red Cross textbook on elementary hy- 
giene and home care of the sick; prepared for and 
indorsed by the American Red Cross. Phil., Blak- 
iston, c. 15+256 p. (8 p, bibl.) il. D. $1 n. 


Iceranp. List of books and essays relating to mod- 
ern Icelandic literature (since ca. 1550). (In 
Islandica; an Annual Relating to Iceland. v. 6, 
p. 65-60, O.) 

Incunanuta. An illustrated catalogue of remarkable 
incunabula, many with woodcuts, and a specimen of 
an unknown xylographical press. London, Wilfrid 
M. Voynich, 1913. 178 p. 

Guida del Museo del Libro con indice biblio 

grafico dei facsimili degli incunaboli. Torino, R. 

Scuola Tipografica e di Arti Affini, 1913. 163 p. D. 
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of books relating to India and 
travel, history, language, 
George Salby, 1913- 24 P 


Catalogue 
neighbouring countries: 
literature, etc. London, 
oO 


._ Catalogue of books relating to India and neigh- 


bouring countries: travel, history, language, litera 
ture, etc. London, George Salby, 1913. 24 Pp. O. 

Tews. List of works [in the New York Public Li 
brary] relating te the history and condition of the 
Jews in various countries. Io four parts. (In 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, July- 
October, 1913- 

_._ Baldwin, E: C. Our modern debt to Israel. 
Boston, Sherman, French. c. 219 P. (6% p. bibl.) 
D. $1.25 n. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. Brissenden, Paul F. Launch 
ing of the Industrial Workers of the World 
Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. 82 p. (29 PD. bibl.) 
Q. (Pubs. in economics.) pap. 75 ¢ 

Law. Catalogue of a valuable collection of old 
American law books, the property of John Thomp 
son Brown, Esq., of Evington, Va, including rare 


early Virginia session laws, journals of the House 
of Burgesses, proceedings of the Convention of 
Virginia Delegates, 1776 (the original edition), etc. 


New York, Merwin Sales Co., 1913. 39° P oO. 

Mepreine. A list of current medical periodicals and 
allied serials in the John Crerar Library 2d ed., 
April, 1913 Chicago,19013. 32 P- 

Mrnimeum wace. Williamson, Cc. C. The minimum 
wage: a preliminary jist of selected references. (In 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, August, 
1913 

Musi Nicholson, F. Bentley, comp. List of songs, 
duets. and vocal methods in the Henry Watson 
music library [of the Manchester, Ene., Public 
Libraries}. Manchester, 1913. 294 P S 

— Russell. John F., comp. | List of chamber music 
in the Henry Watson music library | the Mar 
chester, Evg., Public Libraries] Manchester, 1913 
143 p. S 

Russell, John F., comp List of compositions 
for the pianoforte in the Henry Watson music 


library [of the Manchester, Eng., Public Libraries] 


Manchester, 1913. 7! P- Ss. 


Naporeoxn, [Catalogue of] the valuable collection of 
manuscripts, autographs, books, portraits, and other 
interesting material, mainly relating to Napoleon 
Ronanarte and the French Revolution, the property 
of Warren C. Crane, Esq., a merchant of old New 
York New York, Amer. Art Assn., 1913 no 
paging. O. 

Napoleon 1 Politische und 


Das Zeitalter 


Kulturgeschichte, Autographen, Bicher, Flugblatter, 


Portrats, historische Darstellungen, Militarkostume, 
1780-1830 Leipzig, Karl W. Hiersemann, 1913 
102 p. O. 

Noves, Avrrep. Tracey, Catharine S., comp. _ Bib 


liography of Alfred Noyes. (In New York Library 
Club Bulictin, N., 1913. 2 P- Q.) 

Der alte 
und 


Orient; He 


Oxgiext. Biicher-Katalog 
Babylonisch, 


braica und Judaica; Assyrisch 
Phénizisch-kanaanitische Philologie und Archa: lo 
gie; das alte Arabien; enthaltend u. a einen Teil 
der reichhaltigen Bibliothek von ¢ Hofrat Prof. Dr. 


David Heinrich von Miller in Wien. Leipzig, 
Otte Harrassowitz, 1913. 114 P- Oo 
Praiobicas List of serials in the Unive rsity of 


California Library. of California 


Press, 1913. 266 p. 


PHILIPPINE LANGUAGES. Artigas, Manuel. List of 
works in the Filipiniana division [of the Philippine 
Library] relating to the study of the linguistics of 
the Philippine Islands Parts iv, vi. (In Bulletin 
of the Philippine Library, July, September, 1913 

p. Q.) 


Berkeley, Univ. 
Oo. 
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Puitosoruy. Philosophie, enthaltend einen Teil det 
Bibliothek des Tf geheimen Oberschulrats Dr. Gus 
tav Wendt. Katalog 615 rankfurt a. M., Joseph 
& Co., 1913. 194 P- VU 

Prayer. Boggis, Rev. R. J. Edm Praying for the 
dead; an historical review of the practice New 


bibl.) D. $1.25 0 
EDUCATIONAL. Burnham, William H., eo 
Bibliographies on educational psychology Worces 
ter, Mass., Clark Univ. Pr., 1913. 44 Pp. O 


York, Longmans. 147272 P 


ious cults 


Relig 


Revicions. Bennett, Fiorence Mary 


associated with the Amazons. sew York, [Columbia 
Univ.]. 5+79 Pp. (3 P- bibl.) 8°. (Studies im clas 
sical philology.) 

Roaps, Watkins, Sloan D., comp, Good roads; an 
annotated list of books and articles on voad-bui 1 
ing and maintenance, im the St, Lows Publi Li 
brary. (In St. Louis P. L. Bull., N., 1913. P. 253 
284. Q.) 

Scunirzier, ARTHUR Henderson, Archibald \r 
thur Schnitzler (1862 ); a bibliography; transia 
tions, productions, and criticism mm English (Ir 
the Bulletin of Bibliography, Oct., t9 p. 185 
Q.) 

SocioLocy Wisconsin Woman's Associ 
tion—Education Committee Soci a t 
cal outline, with bibliography Wis. ?] 
1913 83 p. . 

CHNOLOGY. ~echnical books of 1912: § lect 
Brooklyn, Pratt Institute Free Library, 19! 
). 

A selected list of books [in the “¢ ‘ 
Library] on engineering, nat stcial arts and 
New York, 1913. 81 p. Q 

[THEOLOGY Catalogue of books in theology and its 
neighb lands: English and foreign. Part 1 A 
Bible-lia London, Henry Sotheran & Co., 19 3 
64 p. O. 

300 i it 
enthaltend u. a die umfanet h B rth < 
sehr bekannten Leipziger Th t Leipzig, Ott 
vitz, 1913 174 p. O 
\ catalogue of mix Naneous theological books 
London, Charles Higham & 50”, 19 so p. O 
{Catalog of] voyag« and travels, topogr4 
ind heraldry, natural history London, Mages 
1913 192 Pp Oo. 
Gamb William B., comp List of 
orks in the New Yorl Public Library relating t 
t! development and manufacture of typewriting 
ine New York 19013 i8 p. Q 

VEGETABLES Books on vegetable gardening Library 
leaflet no, 4, issued by the Massachusetts Agri 
tural College Amherst, Mass 191 oO 
Vv a MED Lauder. G D Veterinar) 
toxicology Chicago \ t Herz op. (3 
bibl.) O, hf t 
VOCATIONAL Gt \ ridance 
lected list for pa t 1 ind | 
the Fitchburg High Sch Fitchburg, Mas 
lic Library, 13 ; p. Q. 

WeesTERn STATE {Cat sue of] books and pamphlet 
relating to the western stat New York, Dam 
li. Newhall, 19:3 30 p. O 


WiiuiamM um. Catalogue of a collection of books re 


lating to Emperor William 1. of Germany, pr 
sented to the New York Public Library by Dr 
John A Mandel (In Bulletin of the New Yor 
Public Library, November, 1 0 

M ONSIN Thwait Renbe Gold, Nunns 
Ar An ( c f the 
[State il) i 56 p. O 
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bumors and Blunders 


CATALOGS AS THEY ARE MADE 

Tue following titles are taken verbatim from 
the typewritten catalog of the library of one 
of the state prisons in this country: 
Allen. The middle of the pasture. 
—— Choir invincible. 
Bennett. Dewey the audacious [George or 

Melvil?]} 
Phelps. The struggle for immorality. 
Barrie. A widow in Thrums. 
Field. Love affairs of a Biblemaniac. 
Hugo. The hunch of the Notre Dame. 
Mitchell. The pines of glory. 
Ray. The dominant stain. 
Kingston. Peter the wailer. 
Stoddard. The sword makes the son. 
— Crowded out o' Cornfield. 
Thanet. Knitters in the Seine. 
Vance. The destroying angle. 
Zangwill. The celebrates club. 
Lamb. Assays of Elia. 


LIBRARY EXAMINATIONS 


From time to time Edmund Lester Pearson, 
who conducts the “Librarian” column which 
appears every Wednesday in the Boston 
Transcript, lightens the tedium of routine 
work by preparing new items of interest re- 
lating to the Ezra Beesly Free Public Library 
of Baxter. Such an item appeared in a No- 
vember issue, in the form of an advertisement 
for a library assistant, to which was ap- 
pended a sample list of questions such as the 
applicant might be expected to answer. We 
reprint the advertisement and examination 
paper, together with the answers as published 
about a month later: 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT WANTED. Only those with a 
knowledge of English fiction need apply. Examina- 
tion of candidates will be held Monday, Nov. 17, at 9 
am. For permission to take the examination ad. 
dress, enclosing references, the Ezra Beesly Free 
Public Library of Baxter. 

(Note.—As this examination is held to fill a va- 
cancy in the fiction department, the paper will contain 
questions on fiction alone. A specimen paper, for the 
guidance of candidates, is printed below by courtesy 
of the Transcript.) 


FICTION EXAMINATION 

(Read the paper carefully. Remember that some 
of the questions may have more than one correct 
answer. Full credit will be given for any answer 
which is correct.) 

t. In what work of fiction does the illustrator 
introduce a portrait of the author (a _ celebrated 
writer) under fire? 

2. Name three novels which have for their central 
theme the artificial production of gold. 

3. Name novels in which the following personages 
have been supposed to be portrayed in disguise: (a) 
Elbert Hubbard; (b) S. S. McClure; (c) Grover 
Cleveland; ‘d) Oscar Wilde; (e) Leigh Hunt; (f) 
Tohn D. Rockefeller; (g) King Edward VII.; (h) 
Professor Charles Townsend Copeland; (i) Whistler; 
(j) Benjamin Disraeli; (k) Rudyard Kipling; (1) R. 

venson. 
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£. What novel takes its title from the mame of a 
ca 

5. In what works of fiction do the following char 
acters appear: Sailor Ben? Godfrey Ablewhite? Miss 
Pross? 

6. What work of fiction so closely imitated a biog- 
raphy as to be classified and cataloged with the biog- 
raphies in a number of libraries? 

7. The titles of what two novels occur, without im- 
eh change, in Cowper’s poem on Alexander Sel- 

(The poem beginning “I am monarch of all 
I survey.) 

8. Name four novels which have much to do with 
prize-fighters and prize-fighting. 

9. The plot of what novel hinges on the difference 
between the Russian calendar and that used in Eng- 
land, i.¢., between the Julian and the Gregorian cal 
endars? 

10. Of what novel, by a New York editor, was it 
asserted in a literary monthly that it had been “sup- 
pressed” or boycotted by some mysterious influences, 
offensive to capitalism? 

What novel contains, as padding, an interesting 
ecseunt of the Zulu war? 

12. What novelist appears to hold the record for 
titles taken from Shakespeare? 

13. What recent novel of New York life is said to 
contain many real characters, thinly disguised; to deal 
with actual incidents of recent occurrence; and even 
to report genuine conversations between the charac- 
ters? 

These are the answers to the fiction exam- 
ination: 

bs Kipling’s “Stalky & Co.” 

“The golden bottle,” by Ignatius Donnelly; 
“The golden flood,” by Edwin Lefevre; “The doings of 
—s Haw,” by A. Conan Doyle. 

. {a) “lole,” by Robert W. Chambers; (b) “The 
weeties.” by R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne; 
(c) “The Honorable Peter Stirling,” by P. L. Ford; 
(d) “The green carnation, ”’ by Robert Hichens ; (e) 
“Bleak House”; (f) “The metropolis,” by Upton 
Sinclair: “An affair of state,” by J. C. Snaith; 
(h) “The lary of a freshman,” by C. M. Flandrau; 
(i) “Trilby,” as published serially; (j) ee, 
by Anthony Ho a (k) “The adventurer,’ y Lloyd 


wrne; (1) “The amazing marriage,” by George 
Meredith. 

4- “Lady Baltimore.” 

“The story of | a bad boy”; “The moonstone”; 


“Tale of two cities, 

6. “Life of John William Walshe,” by Montgomery 
Carmichael. 

. “In the midst of alarms,” by Robert Barr; “The 
wings of the dove,” by Henry James 

8. “Cashel Byron’s profession,” by Bernard Shaw; 
“Rodney Stone,” by A. Conan Doyle; “The virgin in 
judgment,” by Eden Phillpotts; “The valley of the 
moon,” by Jack London. 

. “Tristram of Blent,” by Anthony Hope 

10. “The silent war,” by J. A. Mitch ei 

11. “The witch’s head,” « H. Rider Haggard. 

12. W. D. Howells. 

13. “Comrade Yetta,” by Albert Edwards 


Calendar 


Jan.12. Pennsylvania Library Club, Philadel- 
phia, Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cog- 
nate Learning. 

Jan. 22. Massachusetts Library Club, Somer- 
ville. 

Feb. 12. Chicago Library Club, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. 

Feb. 17. Milwaukee Library Club. 

Mar. 6-7. New Jersey L. A., annual meeting, 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City. 

Mar.12. Chicago Library Club, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. 


— 
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STACK ROOM, LIBRARY OF HAWAII, HONOLULU, T. H. 


Shelf supports carry floor of main Reading Room above, giving simple, economi 


construction, and eliminating long spans and heavy, space wasting columns. 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK 


was selected for the equipment of the Library Buildings 
described in this issue. 


MULI!NOMA COUNTY LIBRARY, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Doyle, Patterson & Beach, Architects. Mary F. Isom, Librarian. 


LIBRARY OF HAWAII, HONOLULU, T. H. 


Henry D. Whitfield, Architect. Miss E. J. Allyn, Librarian. 


SOMERVILLE (MASS.) PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Edward L. Tilton, Architect. Drew B. Hall, Librarian. 


Manufactured and installed by 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(Founded in 1850) 
Jersey City, N. J. ‘Toronto, Ontario 


: 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


f pguenenpenned QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to renuc¢ this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he 1s always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWS 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


yas Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sopnical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Specia! attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are caretully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes! 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods te 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipmenrs 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


| ’ 
HIGGINS? 


a LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for genera! ' ome 
and office use. 
HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London «-271: Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HIS is the most easily attached, 

most comfortable to hold, the 
simplest and best magazine holder 
ever made. 


Order a sample. If it is not 
better than any other binder—if it 
does not satisfy you—return it at 
our expense. 


The Baldwin Binder is used in 
many libraries, Y. M. C. A. Read- 
ing Rooms, clubs and homes. 


Write for illustrated booklet or 
order sampele sent on approval 
. State magazines you want fitted, 
Easily bound—holds firmly—pages open FLAT. and quality of binding you prefer 

No cumbersome bulge at back. 


S. A. STEWART CO., New Grant Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


— 
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Library Books Come and Library Books Go, 
But Binding Goes On Forewer! 


A good way to discover the best binding is to send a 
selection of books, varying widely in qualities of 
paper, to different binders, sending some to 


Chivers’ Bindery, Brooklyn, New York 


| Then watch their service and discover whose bindings 
allow of the most issues in good condition. 
CHIVERS’ BINDINGS have, with more or less suc- 
cess, been imitated in several particulars, but by no 
means in all. 

You can have the REAL THING just as low in price 
as the partial imitation, with lasting economies in 
money and service. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


We make a specialty of rebinding books for Libraries. Over 30 years’ experience 
enables us to know exactly how to rebind a book for hard usage. 

We use our Patent flexible overcasting hand sewing on all books with suitable paper. 
You are under no obligations if you send us prepaid two 12mos. We will, in order to 
introduce to you our style of workmanship, rebind these free of charge. Give us a trial. 

We still have a few of our interesting Pamphlets called ‘‘ Pointers on Economy in 
Library Binding" on hand. Will send one free upon request. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


Corner Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, Newark, N. J. 


Condensed Accession Books 
Sizes Half-Numbered 2 Forms 


Style No. 1—-1000 lines, press board 


Style No. 2——-2000 limes, half-turkey morocco.... ........ 3.00 
Style No. 5—--5000 lines, half-turkey morocco..................... 5.00 
Ohio Form-—-5000 lines, half-leather....... . 2.50 


Express paid 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


EXAMINATION 


FOR 


A COPY WILL BE 


GAYLORD BROS. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 
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| QUALITY AND SERVICE 


in Library Binding at Nominal Cost 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
| WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Reinforced Craftstyle Library Binding | 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


For strength, durability and attractiveness, it cannot be beaten. We 
sew DOUBLY on both tapes and cords, that’s what reinforced means, 
and as for covering, we use the best linens and rot proof leathers. 
OUR VICI KID IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE 
WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. ITS LIFE IS LIMITLESS 
Mail us two books, we will bind them gratis, one in vici, and the other 
in whatever you like. This puts you under no obligation. 


t2" SEND TODAY WHILE YOU REMEMBER IT 


| JOSEPH RUZICKA, ‘ANU. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. | 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 
We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pudlish- 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 
If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
dest there is in Liérary Binding. Twenty years’ experience in Library work. 


Work returned in four weeks, 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open tliat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 


We have been using your Holders in our State Library tor ss 
years and have found them entirely satisfactory 


We would like this order filled as soon as possible 


Very truly yours, 


SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF OREGON 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST 
THE Qiresr YET WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburq!, Pa. 
iIMPLEST Originators of the Spring Megrzine inders 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


supplies promptly the books of all publishers. Actual 
competition has determined our discounts. Today we 
supply entirely the chief public and university libraries 
of the United States and Canada. 


Let us act as your sole agents and relieve 
you of every detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


aas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
cooks can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
dovoxs are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
F. C. STECHERT CO., 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


NEW YORK 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining tu books or for lists 
on special topics. 


LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROME 


H. SoTHERAN & 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience i in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything we to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (*' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICODE and A B C. 


12 
Inc. 
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F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. 


Eurepean Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern. 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 


BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 


English and French. 


Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Specia! atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 


by my own shipments or by bookpost. 


Own bookbinding establishments : Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 
Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


THE BOOKS YOU WANT ARE THOSE WE CAN SUPPLY. 


OUR COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE PROVES THIS 


T is a list, classified under hundreds of subjects, 0° many thousands of works in 


good condition at greatly reduced prices. 
Included in this are rare and out-of-print 


stock, which runs to a million volumes. 


This represents only a fraction of our 


books, first editions and other works not easily obtainable in the ordinary way. 
SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS— YOU WILL BE GRATIFIED WITH THE RESULT 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
186 STRAND, LONDON, ENGLAND 


NOTICE 


WHITAKER’S REFERENCE CATALOGUE 
OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 1913 


The price of this British bibliography 
was increased on January ist from S85 
to $6 per set of three volumes, and will 
be further raised as the edition becomes 
exhausted. The work is issued only 
once in three or four years. 


141 East 25th Street 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


New York 
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__ DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING, 
H. roth St. and University 


Chivers Bookbinding Co., 
Brooklyn, 


¥. 
911-913 Atlantic Ave., 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 St., N. Y. City. 
Wm. H. Rademackers, Newark, 


S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh Bad 

4 Island View Place, New Rochelle, 
Old books rebound. 

J. Rofus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS, 


Bigelow Binder Co. 3098 Canal St., New York. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Sovingintd, 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Library Bureau, Roston, New York and Chicago. 
S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsbur h, Pa. 

P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann » N. Y. City. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown. N. Y. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and ss a 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Berlin Photographic Co., 305 Madison Ave., N. Y. City, 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth eg N. Y. City. 
Detroit Publishin ne Co., Detroit, M 

Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. 25th ¥. Cap. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., 
Gaylord Brothers. _ 

Globe-Wernicke Cincinnati, O. 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A. — & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. Ci 
Scrantom, Wetmore Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS, 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A. S McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cc. M. Higgins & Co. 271: oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, wt 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St. Y. City. 
Sieber & Trussell uty. Co., St. -% Mo. 
S. A. Stewart Co., ittsburgh, Pa. 

L. E. Waterman & Co, N. Y. City. 


LADDERS, 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 


DUPLICATORS, 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


(January, 


1914 


SITUATIONS WANTED __ 
GRADUATE of library school, 


with five years in 
college work, one year in reorganization and four years 
in charge of a public hbrary, desires change of posi 
tion. Address C, care of Liprary yournat, New York. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Louisville Free Public 1 Library, Louisville, Ky. 
Collected poems of Philip Bourke Marston, with 
biographical sketch by Mrs. Louise C., Moulton 
Columbia University Library, New York, 
Centennial Newspaper Exhibition, 1876, lTairmount 
Park, Phila., N. Y., 1876. 


Garnett, W., Heroes of Science, 1855. . 

Goddard, Delano A., Newspapers and Newspaper 
Writers in New England, 1787-1815. ; 

Moore, Tohn W.. Biographical and Miscellaneous 


Gatherings of Books, papers and Magazines, 1420 
H. 


_ 1886, _ Concord, N, 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


WHAT will you pay for The Genealogical Diction 
ary of Rhode Is!and, by John O. Austin. Copyrighted 
1885, in excellent condition. Address Mrs. Kenyon, 
601 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N, 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 


| EXPERT AND BOOKBINDERS 


Agents in Paris for American 
ksellers and Publishers. 


Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE | SOLICITED. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


LIBRERIA OTTO LANGE 
132 Via Serragli, Fiorence, 
Makes a specialty of supplying Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese Books. Special 
attention is paid to bindings. Good references 
can be given. Library agent. Catalogues free. 


TICE & LYNCH 
Custom house Brokcrs 
16 Beaver St.. New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


Secondhend an 
Hinds and Nobic, 31-33-35 West 15th St, N.¥.City. 


2) 


DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of Hterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. 15th St., New York. 
Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale  Booksell 
East 1 -» New York. 
Bartlett, N J & Co., 26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chi 
Boston Book Co., m, Mass. (Larger st of 
magazine sets than all other dealers Sombined.) 
version Ave. and 27th St., New 


re Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

Cadby W., Albany, N.Y. (Largest stock of Peri- 
Sets in the World. 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and eral Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and_ Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dewitt & Snelling, 1609 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
(Western Americana a specialty.) 

Foley, P. K., 14 B St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Pa. Natural His- 

tory, Americana, Old Medica 

Gerhardt, C., & Co. (Lexington Book Shop), 120 East 
soth St., New York. 

Goodspeed’s "Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester; N. Y. 

Hudson Book Co., 862 Hewitt PL, N. Y. City. 


J., 92 Exchange Me. 
aauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Wi shingt st 
Lemcke ¢. Buechner 30 West 27th St., New York. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 
E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & , Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. "c., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. "Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

McDevitt Bargain Book hop, 

Publishers’ dia, 
Subscription Set 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos. ay Arch St., Philadelphi 

mericana, Gen History, Sci ience, Theol 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louie 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New ‘ee 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St.,.N. Y. Americana. 

Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
Putnam’s a etail Department of above), Booksellers 

ibrary Agents, 2 West 45th St. New York; 

Bedford St., Strand, ndon. 

Sebienen. E. R., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 

Rosenbach Co., _ 1320 Walnut St., Philadelph 
(Americana, English Lit. Early — 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., iacing) 
(Americana, General Literature, 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. NY 

Shepard Book Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 

Stechert, or Yo . & Co., Inc., 29-35 West 3ad St., 


West St., New 
Torch a. Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
(Books about Iowa an 
Union Library Association 


the early West.) 
22s 6Fifth Are, 
York. (American and cifin Remaind 
Wanamaker, John, 
Books, R 


ers.) 


New nders and 


FOREIGN. 


Athiges, B, 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, London, 
Cata including "Americana post free.) 

Baers} oseph, ., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baker’s Great "patie 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, Eng n 
England. 


Blackwe so and 51 Broad s, Oxford, Eng. 
and Genera 
Blake, Mexico City, (All books 


printed in y= or about Mexico. 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
Yor Scandinavian ks. 

Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 


Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Wm., 5 “oS St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng. 
Fine and yeneral.) 
+» 71 Middle Lane, Hornecy, London 
Ities, Americana ks, priate and 
speci h Seas, Colonial, East pogra- 
Antiquarian, Rare, Curious, M ss. Lae , 
Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 
d., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natural 
and Sclentis 
-— 83a High St., Marylebone, London, 
ngland 
Ellis, Bae 29 New Bond St., London, Eng 
Paul, 11 Rue de Paris, 


Fock Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R. & Son, Karistr 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
rmany. (Natural Fletery: Exact Sciences.) 
Gilhofer & ee > Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
ri 


Aust nts, Auto ) 
halk, Unter den Berlin. 


halk, 
(Rare Books Mss., Science 
Grant, John, 3:1 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, Scot- 


Gray Henry, ~ Office and Book 
Store, « Churchfield Road East Acton, Londen, 
W., Eng. (Family histories, Bedi igrees, Ameri- 
cana, Researches made.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 

Leipzig, 


Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, 
London, 


Germa 
Higham Cha. tem. & Son, 27a Farringdon St., 
E. pecans. hand and remainders. 
Johnston, a — 37_George St., Edinburgh. Curi- 
ous, Old and Rare Books, Early Scottish. 
unk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 
cke is Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


any. 


York. 

Leaicie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
rance. 

M Dome. | hg Strand, London, Specialists in 
Ee Library Editions, ints and Auto- 


Eugene ) Ce Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 


nndon Specialty: China, Japan, Aus: 
tralaga, frica. 

Morton, J. 1 Duke > Brighton, Eng. (Second- 

hand 4 on subjects issued frequently; 


free on request) 
Mijhes. Martinus, nge Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
ollan 
Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books oa every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 
Quaritch ernard, t1 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, England. 
Rapilly, G., 9 Quai 
Rosenthal’s ntiquariat wi i st 
14, Munich ny German (American “Books — 
Prints, Incunables, ss., Rare Books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues is- 


Salby, 6s Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

Schéningh, Ferd erdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 

Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 w. asth St., New 
York; also Leipzig, ‘London, Paris. 

Stevens Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
C. (Americana and Economics.) 

Em., to Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 5 vols. 8vo., 
merry’ = The Earth and its Inhabitants. 20 vols., large 8vo., half mor. 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ymca gg Gey-tons 20 vols., 2 Year Books and Guide 
to Reading, 23 vols., full mor. hand 65.00 
G, ‘Memorial of the City of New York, 4 vols., royal 


cloth sides, Maclehose. Glasgow, sce ” 64.00 
noery OHN, Works. 20 vols., half polished calf, leather labels. Wiley, 


N. 
DEFOE, DANIEL, pomances and Narratives. Dent’s 1zmo Edition. 16 vols., 


BENJ, orks. Federal Edition, 12 vols. 8vo. Putnam, N. Y., 

JESSE’ CAPT. i H., Historical Memoirs, 30 vols., 8vo. Page, Boston, 1902, ..... 36.00 
CENTURY DI TIONARY 10 yols., 34 mor. N. Y., 15.00 
SCOTT, SIR W. Waverley Novels. Harper’s "Thistle Edition, 48 vols. 

BRUNET (JACQUES-CHARLES) Manual Du Libraire et De L’Ameteur de 

Livre, 6 vols., and 2 supplements. 8 vols., mor. Paris, 1860-70, .......... 

DE MAUPASSANT (GUY), The oo of. Salon Edition. Ii. 17 vols., half 

DUMAS (ALEXANDRE), Com lee Works. Edition de Luxe. Ill. 32 vols. 

GREAT EVENTS a a Historians. University Edition, 20 vols., cloth. 

sad og 2g (THOMAS), The Works of. Federal Edition. 10 vols., cloth. 

(ABRAHAM), Complete Works. Biographical Edition. 12 vols., half 

L. ete Works. Edition de Luxe. Ill. 17 vols., buckram 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF WORLD. Ill. 17 vols., half leather (rubbed) 

(HERBERT), Synthetic Philosophy, 20 vols., cloth. N. Y., 


THACKERAY (W. M.), The Works of. Special Biographical Edition. III. + 


TOLSTOY (LYOF N.), Complete Works. 12 vols., half leather. N. Y., ......... 9.60 
WATSON (CHALMERS), Encyclopedia Medica. 14 vols. N.Y. 1889. ......... 25.00 
ABBOTT (JACOB), Makers of 6.50 
LORD (JOHN), Beacon Lights of History. 10 vols. cloth. N.Y, ............... 7.50 


CLASSIC TALES by Famous Authors. Story Tellers’ Edition, 20 vols., full 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW. AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York's Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore City 


New Y 


; RI ARDSON (SAMUEL), The N els of. 20 vols.. cloth Phila - : 
i INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST + 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


Jet 


